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TO  THE 


HONORABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND 


CHARLES, 


t i < 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  KILDARE. 


— »®<* — 

MY  LORD, 

THE  application  of  your  Lordlhip, 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  people,  among 
whom  you  are  appointed  to  refide  in  a high  and 
dignified  ecclefiafiical  ftation,  merits  the  praife 
of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

Not  being  a native  of  Ireland,  your  Lordlhip 
could  have  no  other  motive,  than  that  of  doing 
good ; of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  meaneft 
of  your  parilhioners,  in  their  vernacular  tongue, 
without  the  interference  of  an  interpreter,  too 
often  fraught  with  deceit  and  knavery. 

Your  Lordlhip  has  fet  an  example,  worthy  of 
imitation,  by  every  one  of  the  fame  profefiion. — 
May  you  tread  in  the  paths  of  the  pious  Bifliop 
Bedell,  who,  near  two  hundred  years  ago,  re- 
ceived the  greatell  honors,  from  the  gentry  and 
peafantry  of  this  country,  for  his  attachment  to 
the  Irifh  language.  He  procured  an  Irilh  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  which  he 
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caufed  to  be  read  in  his  cathedral  every  Sunday. 
The  New  Teftament  having  been  tranflated  by 
Archbifhop  Daniel,  he  procured  one  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  which  was  printed  at  the  expence  of 
the  great  Robert  Boyle.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  he  felt  not  the  violence  of  its  effe&s,  the 
rebels  having  conceived  a great  veneration  for 
him ; and,  at  his  death,  they  did  him  unufual 
honors ; for  the  chief  of  the  rebels  gathered 
their  forces  together,  and,  with  them,  accom- 
panied his  body  to  the  grave.— Id  agunt  ut  boni 
viri  videantur. 

I requeft  the  honor  of  inferibing  this  volume 
of  the  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis 
to  your  Lordftiip ; and  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  refpeft  fully, 

Your  Lordlhip’s  rnoft  humble, 

Moft  obedient  fervant, 

\ 

CHARLES  VALLANCEY. 
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WHENEVER  hiftory  fails  in  accounting 
for  the  extraction  of  any  people,  or,  where  it  is 
mi.nifeftly  miftaken,  how  can  extraction  be  more 
rationally  inferred  and  determined,  or  that  mif- 
take  rectified,  than  from  the  analogy  of  lan- 
guage?— and  is  not  this  alone  fufficiently  con- 
clusive, if  nothing  elfe  was  left  ? 

“ La  Iangue  d’une  nation  eft  toujours  le  plus 
reconnoiflable  de  fes  monumens : par  elle  on  ap- 
prend  fes  antiquitez,  on  decouvre  fon  origine.*” 
In  examining  the  origin  of  nations,  fays  Pin- 
kerton, language  is  an  infallible  criterion ; lan- 
guage is  a molt  permanent  matter,  and  not  even 
total  revolutions  can  change  it. 

Among  the  various  expedients,  by  which 
learned  men  have  tried  to  clear  up  the  milt  that 
hangs  over  the  early  accounts  of  all  nations,  none 
have  been  fo  generally  approved  in  theory,  or  fo 
fuccefsfully  applied,  as  that  which  makes  identity, 

a 2 or 

* Mem.  de  Literature,  T.  VII.  p.  497. 
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or  remarkable  fimilarity  of  language,  manners, 
and  religious  obfervances,  its  principal  founda- 
tion. Both  ancient  and  modern  critics,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  plan,  have  made  fuch  deductions, 
from  very  fcanty  premifes,  as  almoft  challenge 
the  certainty  of  ftrict  demonflration. 

In  the  prefent  work,  we  have  not  only  lan- 
guage, but  hiflory  to  guide  us ; a hiflory,  de- 
tached in  fragments  here  and  there,  in  ancient 
manuferipts,  neglected  by  the  natives,  or  igno- 
rantly and  falfely  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

Ci  The  lovers  of  i emote  antiquity,”  fays  M. 
Roux,  “ fhould  take  the  advantage  of  the  pre- 
fent age,  when  they  may  yet  obferve  the  ancient 
world  in  the  fcanty  fragments  left  us.  Thefe 
fragments,  in  proper  hands,  may  become  fo  many 
hiftorical  monuments,  and  may  ferve  to  point  out 
the  progrefs  of  mankind,  and  of  the  arts,  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe.  Concealed  and  unknown, 
they  cannot  be  formed  into  a fyftem ; but,  col- 
lected and  made  public,  they  will  one  day  fill  up 
that  immenfe  void  in  hiflory,  the  learned  com- 
plain of.”  * 

“ There  are  fome  men,”  fays  DoClor  John- 
fon,  “ of  narrow  views  and  grovelling  concep- 
tions, 


Rem.  fur  Ics  origines  Gauloifes. 
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tions,  who,  without  the  irrigation  of  perfonal 
malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and 
chimerical,  and  look  upon  every  endeavour,  to 
depart  from  the  beaten  track,  as  the  rafh  effort 
of  a warm  imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpecula- 
tion  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may  pleafe  and 
dazzle  for  a lime,  but  can  produce  no  real  or 
lading  advantage.  Thefe  men  value  thcmfelves 
upon  a perpetual  fcepticifm ; upon  believing  no- 
thing but  their  own  fenfes ; upon  calling  for  de- 
monflration,  which  cannot  poffibly  be  obtained  ; 
and,  fometimes,  upon  holding  out  againd  it,  when 
it  is  laid  before  them ; upon  inventing  arguments 
againfl  the  fuccefs  of  any  new  undertaking  ; and, 
where  arguments  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating 
it  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  Such  have  been 
the  mod  formidable  enemies  of  the  great  bene- 
faftors  of  the  world ; for  their  notions  and  dif- 
courfes  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious, 
and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom  fail  of  be- 
coming popular,  and  dire&ing  the  opinions  of 
mankind.” — The  Dofitor  could  not  have  drawn 
a more  correct  pndure  of  a fet  of  men  in  this 
country,  who  pretend  to  be  judges  of  the  hidory 
of  it,  without  the  lead  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage in  whi^h  it  is  written.  In  rem  tain  humi- 
lem , tamque  contempt  am. 
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The  Irifh  and  the  Welfh  complain  of  the  de- 
valuation of  their  manufcripts  by  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian  miffionaries,  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
others ; but  took  no  pains,  at  the  proper  feafon, 
to  fecure  what  were  left. 

The  learned  Edward  Llwyd,  author  of  the 
Arch&ologia  Britannica , fpent  the  whole  of  his 
life  and  fortune  in  collecting  MSS.,  both  in 
Wales  and  in  Ireland,  and  intended  to  print  the 
moll  important  of  them.  After  he  had  ftruggled 
with  almofl  infurmountable  difficulties  for  many 
years,  he  brought  together  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  volumes  of  old  writings,  many 
of  them  of  great  value.  He  had  been  promifed 
admittance  to  fome  of  the  firft  libraries  for  an- 
cient manufcripts  in  Wales  ; but,  when  it  became 
known  what  fervices  he  intended  to  Welffi  liter- 
ature, his  friends  forfook  him,  and  withdrew 
from  him  the  patronage,  which  they  had  once 
promifed  him.  Books  in  or  of  ufe  to  the  Welfh 
language  were  not  to  be  encouraged.  Of  this 
he  complains,  when  fpeaking  of  one  of  thofe 
pleudO'friends.*  In  fhort,  he  met  with  oppo- 

fition 

At  poflea  a quibufdam  magis  pfeudopoliticis,  opinor, 
quam  literatis  diffuafus  promiffum  revocavit.  (Vide  Archseol. 
Brit.  p.  261.  col.  2.) 
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fition  that  difgraced  the  age,  in  which  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  born.  The  mod  malignant 
artifices  were  pra&ifed  to  obftrud  him,  fo  that  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplifli  his  laudable  defign. 
He  died,  not  far  advanced  in  years,  and  left  his 
valuable  and  numerous  cohesion  to  Sir  John 
Seabright,  in  whofe  library  they  remained  for  al- 
moft  a whole  century,  inaccelfible  to  any  one  that 
could  make  a proper  ufe  of  them,  and  it  was 
feared  they  were  loft  for  ever ; but,  very  fortu- 
nately, as  many  of  the  books,  as  were  not  Mat- 
tered about  and  loft,  lately  became  the  property 
of  Thomas  Jones,  Efq.  of  Havod,  and  are  lodged 
in  his  fuperb  and  valuable  library.  This  patriotic 
gentleman,  with  that  generofity  which  a&uates 
him  on  every  other  occafion,  has  put  thefe  MSS. 
into  the  hands  of  the  Editors  of  the  Wellh 
Archaiology. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Llwyd, 
another  gentleman  of  learning,  and  appropriate 
abilities,  the  Rev.  Mofes  Williams,  engaged  in  a 
fimilar  enterprize,  and  collefted  a number  of  va- 
luable MSS.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
fame  fpirit,  he  alfo  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  was  dis- 
appointed by  thofe,  who  had  promised  him  their 
patronage.  lie  left  his  colledion  of  MSS.  to 

Mr. 
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Mr.  William  Jones,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
late  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones.  This  gentle- 
man, on  his  death-bed,  configned  the  books  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  late  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
under  the  fingular  injunction  of  not  even  fhewing 
them  to  any  perfon  whatever.* 

The  Welfh  complain,  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  eradicate  their  language.  The  Irifh 
make  a fimilar  complaint,  both  equally  groundlefs. 
It  was  the  want  of  that  amor  patriot,  that  has 
now  roufed  the  Welfh  to  print  their  ancient  do- 
cuments, under  the  title  of  Welfh  Archaiology, 
of  which  they  have  favoured  the  public  with  two 
volumes  ; no  doubt  tranflations  will  foon  follow. 
The  Rev.  P.  Roberts  has  already  favoured  us 
with  part,  under  the  title  of  A Sketch  of  the 
Early  Hi/lory  of  the  Cymry , or  Ancient  Britons , 
from  the  year  700  before  Chrift,  to  A.  D.  500.! 

Mr.  Llwyd’s  collection  of  the  Irifh  MSS. 
(twenty-eight  volumes)  was  prefented  by  the 
prefent  Sir  John  Seabrigi-it  to  the  College 
of  Dublin,  at  the  infligation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke.  They  came  through  the 
hands  of  the  author  of  this  Vindication.  During 

the 

* See  Welfh  Archaiology,  Vol.  I.  Pref.  p.  xii. 
f The  Archaiology  was  printed  in  1801,  the  Sketch  in 
1803. 
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the  few  months  they  were  in  his  pofleflion,  he 
made  thofe  extra&s,  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public  from  time  to  time.  1.  hey 
contain  the  ancient  laws,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  the  Irifh. 

Keating , and  his  tranflator  O’Connor,  were 
unequal  to  the  talk  of  hiftorians.  They  were 
ignorant  of  oriental  hiftory  ; making  Eirin  the 
name  of  Tran , or  Perfia,  in  its  largeft  extent, 
Ireland ; Casar  the  niece,  inftead  of  the  grand- 
fon,  of  Noah;  writing  Sothiana  for  Soghdiana ; 
and  palling  over  in  filence  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Irifh,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the 
hiftory. 

I am  afked,  with  a tone  of  triumph,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  the  fine  palaces,  mentioned  in 
the  hiftory  of  Ireland? — the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Tara,  of  Emania,  &c.  &c.? — I anfwer  thefe 
ignorant  pretenders  to  hiftorical  knowledge,  that 
they  were  all  built  of  mud  walls  and  timber  (ex- 
cept the  round  towers,  the  facred  temples  of  the 
perpetual  fire),  and  are  now  in  the  ftate  that, 
probably,  one  thoufand  years  hence,  many  of 
the  fine  cities  of  the  Eaft,  at  this  day,  built  of 
the  fame  materials,  will  then  be. — Where  are 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings  ere&ed  by  the  Phoeni- 
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cians  in  Majorca,  Minorca,  Malta,  Spain,  &c.  ? 
Not  a veftige  of  them  remains. 

Erivan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Eri- 
van,  is  a large  city.  The  houfes  are  of  clay  ; 
the  citadel  is  capable  of  containing  2500  men  ; 
the  ramparts  are  of  clay.  Ramparts  de  boue ; 
ces  fortes  dy outrages  craignent  plus  la  pluye , que  le 

cannon  * (Martiniere.) 

Tabaristan  is  a confiderable  province;  the 
buildings  in  it  are  all  of  wood  and  reeds ; no 
brick  building  is  allowed,  but  in  the  palace. 
(Ebn.  Iiaukal.) 

Zerinje  is  a fortification,  has  thirteen  gates, 
all  built  of  clay,  becaufe  timber  decays  (Idem). 

The  city  of  Nishapure  is  of  clay;  it  is  a 
large  city,  with  two  confiderable  fuburbs  (Idem). 

Kaein,  a large  city ; it  has  a fort,  with 
ditches,  all  of  clay. 

Balkh  city,  the  houfes  of  clay  (Idem). 

Nank  and  Melink,  confiderable  towns,  all 
of  clay  (Idem). 

Bokhara;  the  houfes  are  of  wood;  it  has 
feven  gates  (Idem). 

Samarcand, 


* Hence  Cathar , in  Irifh,  (ignifies  a city,  becaufe  it  was 
nro  cathar , that  is,  furrounded,  enclofed  by  ramparts  of 
mud;  Cat  hair ’ialmhuitiy  a barrow  of  earth,  falfely  called 
Danifh  forts  (Shawe),  furrounded  with  a ditch  and  rampart. 
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Sam  arc  and,  the  capital  of  Soghd’f  the  houfes 
of  wood  and  clay  (Idem). 

Keish  city  is  of  wood  and  clay  (Idem). 

Lucknou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Oude,  is  very  extenfive.  The  walls  of  the 
houfes  are  chiefly  mud,  covered  with  thatch. 
(Pennant.) 

Captain  Symes  relates  the  fame  of  the  Birman 
empire. 

It  may  alfo  be  afked,  fince  the  pagan  Irifli 
could  chiflel  ftones  for  the  round  towers,  why 
are  the  Ogham  infcriptions  on  rough  unhewn 
rocks  ? The  reafon  is,  becaufe  fuch  infcriptions 
were  Mithratic  ; they  allude  to  Mithras, 
whofe  votaries  pretended  that  he  was  fprung 
from  a rock ; and  therefore  the  place,  where  the 
myfterious  ceremonies  were  communicated  to  the 
initiated,  was  always  a natural  cave,  or  an  arti- 
ficial one,  compofed  of  unhewn  ftones ; feveral 
of  which  exift  in  this  country,  and  in  Britain,  the 
work  of  the  Aire-Coti , when  in  poflefiion  of  that 
ifland. 

Hence  the  rude  obelifk  was  dedicated  to  the 
fun,  that  is,  to  Mithras. — “Obelifcum  Deo  Soli, 

fpeciali  munere  dedicatum  fuifle”  (Ammianus)w 

\ 

“ Chinenfes  et  Indi,  praeter  imagines  in  pagodis 

ct 
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ct  delubris,  prmgrandes  aliquando  integral  rupes, 
prmfertim  fi  natura  in  pyramidalem  formam  ver- 
gebant,  in  idola  formare  folebant”  (Maffeus, 
Hyde).  “ Pyramidas  atque  obelifcos  ignis  nature, 
conum  vero  Soli  tributum”  (Porphyrius  ap.  Eufeb). 
Cl  Deus  Amazonum,  cui  omnes  facra  faciebant,  nihil 
erat,  nifi  lapis  niger”  (Apollon.  Rhod.).  ££  Et  ea- 
dem  fnecie  in  hodiernum  ufque  diem,  apud  Indos, 
fimulacrum  fingitur  Mahadeu ” (Petr,  della  Valle, 
Jabloniki). — A hundred  authorities  more  might 
be  added.  See  Bryant  on  the  Petrrn  Ambrofice, 
Anc.  Mythology,  Vol.IlI.  p.533. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  the  want  of  knowledge 
in  working  with  tools,  or  of  cements,  that  caufed 
the  pagan  Irilh  to  conftruft  their  temples  of  rough 
materials.  The  fire  temple  or  tower  was  an  in- 
novation, as  we  fllall  prove  hereafter;  and,  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  diameter,  and  Its  height,  it 
required  the  tool  and  cement. 

To  ftiew  my  readers  that  the  'Ure-Coti , or 
Aiteac-Coti , of  Irifh  hiflory,  were  the  Cuthi  of 
fcripture  and  of  oriental  hillory,  whofe  inroads 
into  India,  and  whofe  return  to  Scythia,  i.  e. 
Colchis , and  whofe  travels  I have  detailed  from 
Colchis  to  Spain , and  laftly,  to  thefe  We/lcrn 
JJles , I (hall  here  repeat,  for  their  information, 

what 
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what  the  great  India*  hiftoriati  and  antiquary, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  has  faid  on  this  fubjeft. 

cc  When  the  rifing  tower  of  Babel  was  over- 
thrown (as  the  orientalifts  report)  by  (forms, 
earthquakes,  and  whirlwinds,  commifiioned  from 
the  Almighty  to  level  the  fabric  of  man's  exor- 
bitant ambition ; and  when  that  fierce  and  pre- 
fumptuous  race,  who  had  engaged  in  the  mad 
undertaking  of  erecting  it,  were  difperfed  over 
the  earth  by  the  breath  of  God’s  difpleafure ; 

I 

they  turned  the  arm  of  violence,  which  had  been 
impioufly  directed  towards  Heaven  itfelf,  againfl 
the  pious  line  of  mortals,  who-  were  its  diftin- 
guilhed  favourites  upon  earth.  Under  Nimrod, 
their  daring  chief,  the  mighty  hunter,  before 
lord  both  of  beads  and  men,  this  defperate  band 
of  Cuthite  robbers  (the  Giants  and  Titans  of  pro- 
fane writers),  ejected  by  the  fignal  vengeance  of 
Providence  from  their  own  country  of  Babylon , 
firfl  feized  upon  the  dominions  of  Afiur,  the  foil 
of  Sbe?n.  They  then  extended  their  ravages 
towards  the  beautiful  region  of  Perfia , where 
Elam,  another  fon  of  Sbem,  reigned  ; but,  in  this 
attempt,  thofe  fons  of  rapine  met  with  a terrible 
repulfe  ; for  the  virtuous  race  of  Shcm,  indignant 
at  thefe  repeated  attacks  from  the  bafe  progeny 

of 
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of  Ham , laid  afide  the  native  gentlenefs  that 
diflinguifhed  their  line,  and  uniting  their  forces, 
after  many  fevere  engagements,  and  a contefl 
protrafted  for  a long  feries  of  years,  fo  totally 
and  finally  fubje&ed  their  opponents,  that,  we 
are  told  in  fcripture,  they  ferved , that  is,  paid 
tribute,  to  their  conquerors  during  twelve  years. 
After  this  period,  their  reftlefs  ambition  once 
more  impelled  them  into  a&s  of  rebellion.*  But, 
after  a fiill  longer  war,  and  a ftill  more  bloody 
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defeat,  their  power  in  that  part  of  Alia  was 
totally  broken,  or  rather  annihilated.  They 
were  driven  thence  into  its  mofi:  remote  regions, 
even  into  thofe  cold  and  gloomy  Tartarian  re- 
gions, which,  from  the  darknefs  and  fogginefs  of 
the  atmofphere,  as  well  as  their  forming  the  ut- 
mod  boundary  of  the  earth  known  to  the  Afia- 
ticks,  was  anciently  confidered  as  the  abode  of 
guilty  and  unclean  fpirits,  and  which,  in  the  fa- 
bulous mythology  of  the  Greeks,  was  reprefented 
as  Hell  itfelf.  Originally  weakened  and  divided, 
by  the  great  colony  which  early  emigrated  under 
their  great  anceflor  to  Egypt,  the  remaining  pof- 

terity 

* “ Twelve  years  they  ferved  ChcJarlaomer,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  they  rebelled.’’  Gen.  xii.  4.  See  my  Vindication, 
in  which  1 have  fhewn,  from  Symmachus  the  Aflyrian,  and 
from  Eupolemus,  that  this  prince  was  a Scythian. 
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terity  of  Ham,  though  numerous,  were  not  able 
to  cope  with  four  powerful  and  combined  fove- 

i 

reigns  of  the  houfe  of  Shem ; but,  rallying  their 
fcattered  forces,  they  proved  more  than  a match 
for  one  unwarlike  branch  of  that  illuftrious  line.,, 

<c  Far  remote  from  this  turbulent  and  fan- 
guinary  fcene,  were  fituated  the  forefathers  of 
the  happy  nation,  whofe  hiftory  it  will  hereafter 
be  my  province  to  record.  By  nature  inclined 
to  peace  and  amity,  and  by  long  habitude  at- 
tached to  it,  they  neither  fufpefted,  nor  were 
prepared  for,  the  attack  which  the  exiled  Cnthi 
were  meditating  upon  their  fiourifliing  country 
and  philofophic  race.  Collected  in  innumerable 
multitudes  from  all  the  hyperborean  regions  be- 
yond Caucafus , regions  called  from  them,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  Cut  ha,*  Sait  he,  and 
Scythia ; one  party  hovered,  like  a dark  and 
angry  cloud,  over  the  clifts  of  that  vaft  moun- 
tain, whence  they  frequently  ftretched  their 
longing  view  over  the  Pifgah,  which  they  were 
impatient  to  polTefs.  Another  party  of  this  in- 
trepid tribe,  which  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the 

traft 

* Cutha  and  Scutha  are  the  fame.  Jofephus  calls  the 
country  about  the  Perfian  Gulpli  Cutha  ; Arrian  names  it 
Scuthia. — Antea  enini  Cuthaei  fuerunt  appellati  Pcrfse.  (Hot- 
tinger,  Dochart.) 
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tra£t  on  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  in  after-times 
called  alfo  from  them  Indo-Scythia , waited  only 
the  fignal  from  their  brethren  to  pafs  that  fron- 
tier river,  and  rufli  upon  the  devoted  Panjab  of 
India.  (Indian  Antiquities,  Vol.  V.  p.  874,  &c.) 

t£  By  a politic  meafure,  Cyaxares  regained, 
with  great  daughter,  the  foie  fovereignty  of  his 
invaded  realm ; and  thus  was  he  left  at  liberty  to 
purfue  thofe  proje&s  of  vengeance,  which,  in 
concert  with  Nebuchadnezzar , king  of  Babylon, 
he  afterwards  manifefted,  in  the  deftru&ion  of 
Niniveh,  and  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  The  Scy- 
thians, thus  precipitately  driven  away  through 
every  outlet  of  the  Median  empire,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a fettlement  in  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions. Some  of  them  entered  into  the  armies  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  were  inftrumental  to 
the  fubjugation  of  Tyre  and  of  Egypt ; others 
fled  towards  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whence,  according  to  the  probable  hypothejis  of  the 
indefatigable  explorer  of  Hibernian  antiquities , 
they  emigrated  towards  the  weftern  i/Jands  of 
Europe;  their  very  name  being  preferved  to  this 
day  in  Scotia , or  Scuthia,  equally  applied  in  an- 
cient time  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.”  (Hiftory  of 
Hindoftan,  Vol.  II.  p.  226.) 
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The  fame  learned  author,  in  a DilTertation  on 
the  Indian  origin  of  the  Druids,  conje&uring  that 
the  Brahmins  mingled  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Celtic  tribes,  who  purfued  their  journey  to 
the  extremity  of  Europe,  and  finally  eftablifhed 
the  Druid , that  is,  Brahmin  fyftem  of  fuperftition 
in  ancient  Britain,  concludes  in  thefe  words. 

“ This,  I contend,  was  the  firfl:  oriental  colony 
fettled  in  thefe  iflands.  In  the  courfe  of  ages, 
their  extenfive  commerce  led  hither  Phoenician 
colonies  in  quell  of  that  tin,  which  they  ex- 
changed for  the  fine  linen  and  rich  gems  of 
India.  The  Phoenicians , whofe  anceftors  were 
educated  in  the  fame  orignal  fchool  (Chaldasa) 
with  the  Brahmins , fuffered  not  the  ardour  of 
Afiatic  fuperflition  to  fubfide,  but  engrafted  upon 
it  the  worfliip  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules , and  other 
rites  of  that  ancient  nation.”  (Indian  Antiquities, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  247.) 

With  great  deference  to  the  learned  author,  I 
candidly  confefs,  that  I do  not  fee  any  thing  of 
the  Brahminical  mythology  mingled  with  that  of 
the  Northern  nations.  The  Wellh  antiquaries 
allow  that  the  Aire-Coti , or  ancient  Irifh,  the 
Hiberno-Indo- Scythians,  polfelfed  the  ifland  of 
Britain,  till  driven  from  thence  by  the  Cymru 

b Wellh 
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Welfh  hiftory  teflifies,  that  a part  of  thefe  Aire- 
Coti,  viz.  the  Loegrians , remained  in  the  ifland, 
and  mingled  with  the  Cymru  From  this  con- 
nexion, it  is  probable,  arofe  the  Druid  religion, 
which  appears  to  have  preferved  part  of  the 
northern  mythology,  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Irifh.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in 
the  MSS.  of  the  ancient  Britons,  we  do  not  meet 
with  the  names  of  Brahminical  deities,  as  we  do 
in  the  Irifh.  We  do  not  hear  of  Budb , Saca, 
Paramon,  Diarmut , Cai/e,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  or  of 
altars  and  monuments  hill  bearing  their  names, 
as  in  Ireland. 

I therefore  conclude,  that  the  word  Druid  is 
derived  from  the  Irifh  Draoi , and  the  Perfian 
daru , both  fignifying  a priejl ; and  that  the 
Druid  religion  of  the  Britons  was  founded  on 
that  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  which,  as  I have  fhewn, 
was,  in  great  part,  that  of  the  Brahmins,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  intercourfe  between  them  and 
the  hdo-Scytba,  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
thefe  weftern  iflands,  under  the  name  of  Aire- 
Coti , or  Cuthi. 

That  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  fituation 
of  the  colonies  our  Aire-Coti  admitted  into  their 
body,  viz.  the  Fit  Bolg , or  Viri  Bologue,  the 
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Fir  D'Oman , or  Viri  Oman , and  the  Tuatha 
Dedan , the  harufpices  or  priefts  of  the  Dedanites 
of  Chaldcea , a map  of  ancient  India  is  hereunto 
annexed.* 

By  no  other  means,  than  by  an  incorporation 
of  this  kind,  could  the  Iriffi  language  abound 
with  Arabic,  old  Perfic,  Hindooltanee,  and  Chal- 
dasan  words.  By  no  other  means  could  the 
mythology  and  fciences  (particularly  that  of  agro- 
nomy) of  the  Chaldteansf  have  found  their  way 
into  thefe  weflern  ifles ; and  by  no  other  means 
could  the  deities  of  the  Brahmins  have  been 
recorded  in  Iriffi  MSS.,  together  with  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  officiating  priefts  of 
Chaldsea,  Perfia,  &c.  &c.;  and,  were  I to  add 
that  the  Cabiri  were  fo  named  from  the  Iriffi 
Cabar , united  or  joined  together,  from  the  Chal- 
dee "an  chabar , to  unite,  that  affertion  tvould 
be  fupported  by  Baal  Aruch,  “ Perfa  vocant  fa~ 
cerdotes  fuos  p"Qn  cbabirin  j the  Perfians  call 

their 

* To  prove  they  were  inhabitants  of  thefe  eaftern  climates, 
to  an  orientalift,  I need  but  mention,  that  Locas-ear,  the 
fprtng  rain,  is  familiar  in  Irilh,  and  refer  him  to  the  Bifliop 
of  Rochefter’s  explanation  of  mi'  and  ty'ipbn  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  Hofea,  Ch.  VI.  p.  3.,  Note  c. 

f An  Eflay  on  the  Aftronomy  of  the  ancient  Irifli  will 
be  inferted  in  the  following  numbers  of  this  volume. 
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their  priefts  Chabiri And  finally,  by  no  other- 
means  could  fo  many  Irifli  words  have  been 
found  in  the  Chinefe  language,  for  the  Seres 
were  a branch  of  the  Cathaian  Sacce.  e0k>« 

fixpSafov  TkvQikov  (Scholia  in  Rionyf.).  Paufanias, 
Ipeaking  of  Seria , fays,  fome  affirm  that  they 
afe  of  the  Scuthic  family,  with  a mixture  of  the 
Indie,  which,  fays  the  learned  Bryant,  is  in  every 
part  true.  Sir  William  Jones  allows  the  Irifli 
language  has  a great  affinity  with  the  Sanfcrit. 

In  the  preface  of  my  Profpe&us  I have  de- 
monflrated,  that  Britain  was  fo  named  by  our 
Aire-Coti , in  whofe  language  Bruit-tan  fignifies 
the  country  of  tin . 

In  the  lafl:  edition  of  Leland , Vol.  IV.  is  the 
following  extraft  from  the  Bibliotheca  Eliotce. 
“ A 'written  book  of  twenty  leaves , founde  in  an 
hollow  Jlone , kyveried  with  a ftone , in  digging 
for  a foundation  at  Tvy  Church  by  Sarejbyri. 
Britania  quafi  Brytania , becaufe  it  was  fertile  of 
mines  of  jnetalle.  Eliot  will  have  it  to  be  Prita- 
nia.33  So  indeed  Verfligan  writes  it,  and  the 
ancient  Welfli  wrote  it  Pry  din33 

It 

* Under  the  denomination  of  Cabiri,  and  the  like,  were 

t \ 

included  not  only  a fet  of  perfons,  who  adminiftered  to  the 
gods,  but  the  divinities,  whom  they  worlhipped.  (Strabo, 
L.  X.  p.  723).  But  Strabo  knew  not  the  difference  be- 
tween cabar  and  cobar  j the  firft  means  an  affociate  ; the  laft, 
the  mighty. 
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In  the  progrefs  of  this  work  I have  diflented 
from  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Irifti  language 
is  of  Celtic  origin  ; and  I have  fhewn,  from  ex* 
tenfive  collations,  its  great  connexion  and  affinity 
with  the  Sanfcrit,  Hindooflanee , and  old  Egyp * 
tian.  The  ingenious  and  accurate  tranflator  of 
Mallet  has  collated  fpecimens  of  the  Pater  Nofler 
in  all  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  dialers ; and,  after 
many  obfervations  on  thefe  dialers,  he  acknow* 
ledges,  that  he  cannot  think  the  Irifh  and  Weljh 
equally  derived  from  one  common  Celtic  dock  j 
at  lead  not  in  the  fame  uniform  manner  as  any 
two  branches  of  the  Gothic.  Scarce  any  refem- 
blance  appears  between  them,  fays  he ; fo  that, 
if  the  learned  will  have  them  to  be  dreams  from 
one  common  fountain,  it  mud  be  allowed,  that 
one  or  both  of  them  have  been  greatly  polluted 
in  their  courfe,  and  received  large  inlets  from 
fome  other  channel.  (Pref.  p.  xli.)  The  Irifh. 
hidory  fhews,  that  thefe  two  people  did  fet  out 
from  one  point  du  partage , the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
each  took  their  route  in  dire&ions  diametrically 
oppofite ; the  Cymri  travelling  wejlward ; the 
Colchian  Scythcc  travelling  eadward,  mixing  with 
many  eadern  nations,  embodying  the  languages 
of  them  with  their  own,  then  returning  to 

Colchis 
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Colchis  and  to  Tyre,  whence  they  found  their 
way  to  Spain  and  to  the  Britannic  Ifles.  No  two 
languages  can  be  more  different,  in  confirmation 
and  fyntax,  than  the  Welfh  and  the  Irifh,  info, 
much  that  the  one  nation  cannot  converfe  with 
the  other. 

Take  an  example,  in  three  words,  from 
Lhwyd’s  Comparative  Vocabulary,  wherein  a 
fimilarity  might  be  expe&ed. 


Filia,  a daughter.  Welfh,  merk. 

Cornifh,  merh,  much. 

Armoric,  merch , pkch. 

Irifh,  Inghean,  gean,  dear,  nigh,  man, 
phiuthar. 

Filius , a fon.  Welfh,  mal. 

Cornifh,  mab. 

Armoric,  map. 

Irifh,  mac,  luan,  bar,  ore,  o,  ua,  bin, 
nin. 

Pater , a father.  Welfh,  Fad,  Faduys. 

Cornifh,  Faz,  Sira,  Fad. 

Armoric,  Fat. 

Irifh,  Athair,  gaid,  gaidean,  dad. 


Mater,  a mother.  Welfh,  Mam,  Mammus,  Mammuyth , 

Mammaeth. 

Cornifh,  Mam , Dama . 

Armoric,  Mam. 

Irifh,  Mathair,  Brinneac , Naing, 
Fain,*  Jog,  buime. 

It 


* Hence  Naine,  Anu,  Venus  mater  dcorum,  Venus.  Nairn: 
dae  dies  Veneris.  (Cormac.) 
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It  may  be  expe&ed  that  two  nations,  between 
whom  there  mud  have  been  fo  much  intercourfe 
as  the  Welfh  and  Irifh,  mud  have  incorporated 

t 

many  words  from  the  one  to  the  other,  efpecially 
as  the  Welfh  hiftory  fhews,  that  a large  body  of 
the  Irifh,  named  Loegrians,  remained  in  Britain, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Cymri.  From  that  body 
the  Britons  borrowed  the  rites  of  the  Perfian  re- 
ligion, which  made  Pelloutier  think  that  the  Celts 
and  Perfians  were  one  and  the  fame  people. 
Do&or  Borlafe  contends  they  were  not ; for,  if 
that  had  been  the  cafe,  he  judicioufly  obferves, 
that  religion  would  have  fpread  with  the  feveral 
divifions  of  that  mighty  nation  (the  Celts),  and 
their  traces  would  confequently  appear  equally 
ftrong  and  lively  in  every  country  where  they 
fettled.  To  the  ancient  Irifh.  the  Saxons  attri- 
bute the  building  of  Stone-Henge,  and  other 
great  monuments  in  Britain,  and,  I believe,  with 
great  propriety,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  in  the  chapter 
on  Aflronomy. — “ Wherever  fucli  monuments 
are  found,”  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  cc  we  may  efteem 
them  of  the  highefl  antiquity.  All  fuch  works 
we  generally  refer  to  the  Celts  and  the  Druids ; 
under  the  fan&ion  of  which  names  we  flielter 
ourfelves,  whenever  we  are  ignorant  and  bewil- 
dered. 
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dered.  But  they  were  the  operations  of  a very 
remote  age,  probably  before  the  time  when  the 

i 

Druids  or  Celta  were  firft  known.  I queftion 
whether  there  be  in  the  world  a monument, 
which  is  much  prior  to  the  celebrated  Stone- 
Henge.  There  is  reafon  to  think  it  was  ere&ed 
by  a foreign  colony,  one  of  the  firft  which  came 
into  Britain.” 

The  Saxons  attributed  this  monument  to  the 
Irifli ; and  in  the  Eftay  on  Aftronomy  we  fhall 
fliew,  that  fimilar  monuments,  on  a fmaller  fcale, 
exift  in  Ireland,  under  the  fame  name,  viz.  Cear- 
Goor , the  Coir-Gaur  of  Stukely,  which  means  no 
more  than  the  fcorching  or  heating  fun.  Hence 
the  Betb-Car  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  "na^jnn 
chara-garr  of  the  Chaldteans. 
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dered.  But  they  were  the  operations  of  a very 
remote  age,  probably  before  the  time  when  the 
Druids  or  Celta  were  firft  known.  I queftion 
whether  there  be  in  the  world  a monument, 
which  is  much  prior  to  the  celebrated  Stone- 
Henge.  There  is  reafon  to  think  it  was  ere&ed 
by  a foreign  colony,  one  of  the  firfl  which  came 
into  Britain.’* 

The  Saxons  attributed  this  monument  to  the 
Irifli ; and  in  the  Elfay  on  Aftronomy  we  {hall 
{hew,  that  limilar  monuments,  on  a fmaller  fcale, 
exift  in  Ireland,  under  the  fame  name,  viz.  Cear- 
Goor , the  Coir-Gaur  of  Stukely,  which  means  no 
more  than  the  fcorching  or  heating  fun.  Hence 
the  Beth-Car  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  TU’jnn 
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VINDICATION 


OF  THE 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 


CHAP.  I. 

It  was  a ufual  faying  of  Mr.  Charles  O’Connor, 
who  was  a man  of  good  clalfical  education,  and 
an  excellent  Irilh  lcholar.  Trace  up  the  Aire-Cotiy 
and  you  will  find  the  origin  of  our  Hibernian  Scoti. 

In  my  laft  publication,  I began  their  hiflory 
from  the  Penjab , or  the  fources  of  the  Indus,  or 
Soor , becaufe  there  they  were  known  to  the 
early  Greek  hiftorians  by  the  name  of  Indo- 
Scytha , on  the  banks  of  which  river  Dionylius 
Per.  places  the  Ara-Cotii. 

By  the  aifiltance  of  Irilh  documents,  we  traced 
their  mixing  with  the  Bologues  (the  Fir  Bolg  of 
Irilh  hiflory),  u'ho,  according  to  fome  authors, 
were  a race  of  Ar^bs  of  long  Handing,  that  had 
penetrated  thus  far  to  the  eallward.  Some 

think 
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think  they  were  ancient  Perfians : Mr.  Wilford 
judges  they  were  Tartars. 

We  {hewed  their  alliance  and  colonization 
with  the  Dedanites  and  Omanites , the  Tuatha 
Dadan  and  Fir  D’Omhan  of  Irifli  hiftory,  pro- 
ceeding together,  under  the  name  of  Feni  and 
Phoinici,  to  Tyre,  from  whence  they  moved 
down  the  Mediterranean  to  Crete,  Malta,  &c. 
&c.  to  Spain,  while  others  returned  to  Scythia, 
that  is,  to  Colchis,  and  foon  after  failed  down 
the  Sea  of  Iflands,  or  the  Mgean  Sea,  to  Spain, 
and  from  thence  to  thefe  Weftern  Iflands.  The 
annexed  map  will  {hew  the  route  they  took. 

The  Scythian  empire  feems  to  have  extended 
from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf  and  Indian  Sea  to  the  Ganges.  The 
conquers  of  Bacchus,  reputed  king  of  this 
Scythian  dominion,  in  India,  are  famous  in 
antiquity.  We  find  Indo-Scythse  on  the  Indus, 
and  other  remains  of  them  on  the  Erythra?an 
Sea.  On  the  north  they  extended  to  the 
Cafpian.  (Pinkerton,  p.  32.)  Quas  Indica 
apud  veteres  appellantur,  pleraque  hodiernse 
Perfias  conveniunt  (Leibnitz).  Tzetzes,  who 
lived  about  1150  A.  D.,  informs  us,  from  an- 
cient authors,  whofe  writings  have  not  reached 
our  days,  that  Indo-Scythians  fettled  in  Lazica, 
or  Colchis,  the  primitive  ftation  of  our  Scytha?, 
when  they  defeended  from  Caucafus,  and  to 
which  they  returned  from  Indik.  From  Colchis 
they  failed  down  the  iEgean  Sea  to  Spain. 

Silius 
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Silius  It  aliens^  a Spaniard  by  birth,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  confirms  the  expedition  of 
Scythians  into  Spain,  and  mixing  with  the  Cel- 
tiberians.  Thefe  muff  have  been  the  Indo- 
Scythians,  from  that  part  of  Scythia  called  Col- 
chis ; for  how  could  the  Hyperborean  Scythians 
have  reached  Spain  ? Fr.  Far.  Bariconen , Pedro 
Mexia , Padre  Pineda , Don  Seb.  de  Cobaruvias , 
Jean  de  Ferreras , all  Spaniards,  and  efteemed 
authors ; the  author  of  the  Hi/loire  de  Portugal ; 
and  the  Britifh  Annals,  tranflated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Roberts;  all  confirm  the  expedition  from 
Spain  to  Ireland. 

As  Mr.  Roberts’s  publication  may  not  yet 
have  reached  this  country,  we  fhall  extraft  the 
paffage. 

“ Gwrgunt  Grim-beard,  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Beli,  having  failed  to  Llychlyn,  to  compel  the 
king  of  that  country  to  pay  a tribute  to  him,  as 
he  had  done  to  his  father,  on  his  return  fell  in 
with  a fquadron  of  adventurers  from  Spain,  who 
were  in  fearch  of  a fettlement.  Thefe  he  dire&ed 
to  Ireland,  where  they  fettled.  This  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  Irifli  annals;  thefe  place 
the  firft  migration  of  the  Aire  Coti,  from  Spain 
to  Ireland,  about  five  hundred  years  before 
Chri{l.,>  (Early  Hiftory  of  the  Cymry,  or  Ancient 
Britons,  from  700  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  500.  p.  93. 
London,  1803.)  Sure  it  is,  fays  Pedro  Mexia, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Gurgwtntius , king  of  Britain, 
a great  company  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
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embarked  in  fixty  great  veflels,  and  proceeded 
from  Spain  to  Ireland.  (See  the  extracts  of  the 
Spanifh  authors  in  my  Vindication,  p.  325-) 
Orofius  places  the  Scythae  in  Spain  between 
the  rivers  Anas  and  Boetis,  where  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  place  the  Turdutani,  a people  who, 
Strabo  fays,  were  well  acquainted  with  grammar, 
and  had  many  written  records  of  high  antiquity. 
They  had  alfo  large  colle&ions  of  poetry ; and 
even  their  laws  were  deferibed  in  verfe,  which, 
they  faid,  were  of  fix  thoufand  years  Handing. 

I fhall  now  begin  with  the  primitive  fettlement 
of  the  Aire-Goti  on  Armenian  Caucafus , and, 
from  Irifli  documents,  trace  their  movements  to 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Penjab , or 
Indo-Scythia ; in  which  it  will  appear,  that  the 
part  of  Irifli  hiftory  which,  by  falfe  tranflation, 
appears  moft  fabulous,  is  confirmed  by  the  an- 
cient hiflorians  of  Arabia. 

Bryant,  Bailly,  De  Sacy,  Dupuis,  and  moft 
other  learned  men,  who  have  looked  attentively 
into  ancient  hiflory,  obferve,  that  men,  in  their 
peregrination  from  place  to  place  on  the  globe, 
carried  about  with  them  their  primitive  ideas,  the 
fables  of  their  childhood,  and  the  hiftory  of  their 
anceftry ; retaining  the  names  of  their  original 
fettlements,  and  adopting  them  in  the  place 
where  they  took  up  a fixed  relidence. 

And,  adds  Mr.  Bryant,  there  are  in  every 
climate  fome  fhattered  fragments  of  original  hif- 
tory, fome  traces  of  a primitive  and  univerfal  lan- 
guage ; 
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guage  ; and  thefe  may  be  obferved  in  the  names 
of  deities,  terms  of  worfhip,  titles  of  honor, 
which  prevail  among  nations,  widely  feparated, 
and  who  for  ages  had  no  connexion. 

In  no  hiftory  is  this  more  difcernable,  than  in 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Irifli ; relating  circum- 
dances,  that  occurred  to  their  anceftors,  the  Per- 
fians,  in  Iran , as  having  happened  in  Eirin , their 
name  of  Ireland. 

In  their  hiftory  we  have  traced  all  the  deities 
of  the  Chaldmans,  ancient  Perfians,  and  Hindus, 
names  of  priefts,  &c.  &c.  In  language,  we  have 
{hewn  fuch  a conformity  and  refemblance,  as 
could  not  have  taken  place  by  any  political  or 
commercial  intercourfe.  We  have  {hewn  and 
proved,  from  good  authority,  that  they  were  the 
Pelafgi , and  that  the  religion  of  the  Cabiri  was 
eftablifhed  by  them  in  thefe  illands. 

Of  Armenian  Caucafus , the  original  feat  of 
our  Scythians,  and  the  language  fpoken  there, 
we  knew  very  little,  till  a few  years  before  the 
death  of  Catharine , late  Emprefs  of  Ruftia.  In 
that  fhort  traft,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Cafpian,  if  we  believe  travellers,  the  lan- 
guages were  almoft  innumerable  ; at  Diofcurias 
alone  they  reckoned  feventy  dialers,  and,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  three  hundred : but  Sablier 
informs  us,  they  are  but  fo  many  diale&s  of  the 
fame  language/ 

The  Romans  feem  to  have  known  very  little  of 
this  country,  excepting  what  they  learnt  from 

the 

» Eflai  fur  les  langues,  p.  24. 
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G ‘ 

the  officers  of  Pompey , who  entered  it  from  Ar» 
menia,  fought  the  Albani  and  Iberi,  and  then 
advanced  in  purfuit  of  Mithridates  as  far  as  the 
month  of  the  Phafis,  where  he  found  Servilius 
with  the  Roman  fleet.  The  very  name  Mithri- 
dates is  Hiberno-Scythian.  Lucian  (de  Saltat.) 
calls  him  Firidates ; in  Iriffi,  Friadh , a king ; 
Friadatas , the  vi&orious  warlike  king,  and  with 
the  prefix  Mithriadates.b 

After  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  the  Eaftern  em- 
pire, the  countries  of  Lazica-  (Colchis)  and 
Iberia  were  fo  frequently  a fubjecf  of  difpute 
between  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  kings  of 
Perfia,  that  we  might  expedl  from  the  Byzantine 
writers  a fuller  and  more  corredl  account  of  the 

Caucafian 

b It  is  laid  Mithridates  learnt  twenty-two  languages,  that 
he  might  conveile  with  his  fubjeCts  without  an  interpreter. 
Probably  the  difference ' in  fome  was  not  greater  than  be- 
tween Tiridates  and  Mithridates  ; one  rejecting  the -prefix  M, 
another  uling  it. 

c Lazica,  whence  probably  Leis  in  Ireland ; as  Leis- 
leap,  Leis,  Abu-leis,  Leis-nagh,  now  written  Leix,  Leix- 
leap,  Abbyleix,  Lixnaw.  The  Irifh  have  no  X in  their 
language.  Of  KoX^oi,  Iv^jxot  ear  n>,  ol  kou  Act  got 

Kuteium.  (Tzetzes  in  Lycoph.  V.  174.)  Laoifeach,  figni- 
fying  flingers,  callers,  was  the  old  name  of  the  Queen’s 
County,  from  laifeadh , to  throw  or  call,  to  diilinguifh  them 
from  the  archers.  So  Laighean,  the  people  of  Dublin,  re- 
markable for  the  ufe  of  the  fpcar,  halberd,  or  battle-axe ; 
whence  Laighean-is-tir,  Leinlfer,  and  Ihh-Laighean , pro- 
nounced Ibhlaihean  (the  tribe  of  fpear-men)  Dublin,  the 

EUana  of  Ptolemy.  (See  O’Brien’s  Dictionary,  at  Ilh  and 
Laighean.') 
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Caucasian  nations.  But  the  Greek  hiftorians  (if 
we  except  the  emperor  Conftantine)  were  fo  ill 
informed  of  the  geography  of  thefe  countries, 
and  fo  fond  of  comprehending  all  barbarians 
under  the  colle&ive  appellations  of  Scythians, 
Huns , or  Turks,  that  their  relations  are  never 
fatisfa&ory,  and  fometimes  quite  unintelligible. 

Since  their  time  we  have  had  nothing  to  truft 
to,  but  the  reports  of  a few  cafual  travellers, 
until  the  reign  of  the  late  Emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
by  whom  Profelfor  Guldenflaedt  was  fent  to 
Mount  Caucafus,  with  orders  to  traverfe  thefe 
wild  regions  in  various  direftions ; to  trace 
the  rivers  to  the  fources ; to  take  aftronomical 

obfervations  ; to  examine  the  natural  hiftory 
of  the  country  ; and  to  colleft  vocabularies  of 
all  the  dialers  he  might  meet  with,  fo  as  to 
form  a general  clalfification  of  all  the  nations 
comprehended  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian  Seas . 

From  the  refearches  of  this  traveller  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  in  this  diftrift  of  country  at 
lead  feven  diftinft  nations  ; each  fpeaking  (as  he 
fays)  a feparate  language,  viz. 

1.  The  Tartars. 

2.  The  Abchas. 

3.  The  Circaffians. 

4.  The  Olfi,  or  Offeti. 

5.  The  Kifli. 

6.  The  Lefguis. 

7.  The  Georgians. 


The 
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The  vocabulary  was  compiled  of  words  chofen 
by  the  Emprefs  herfelf,  and  are  130  in  number; 
none  of  them  are  complete,  and  that  of  the 
Abekas  is  very  defective,  and  none  have  fyno-^ 
nima  common  to  all  languages.  At  the  fame 
time  Profeftor  Pallas  fent  a copy  of  the  vocabu- 
lary to  the  author  of  this  work,  to  be  rendered 
into  vulgar  and  claffical  Irilh,  probably  with  a 
view  to  compare  the  Irijh  with  the  CircaJJian 
dialers ; the  Profeftor’s  requeft  was  punctually 
complied  with,  but  nothing  more  has  appeared 
on  that  fubject. 

Guldenftaedt’s  fpecimens  were  communicated 
to  fome  learned  perfon  in  London,  who  foon 
after  printed  them,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation,  to. 
which  he  added  an  excellent  map  of  the  country 
between  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian,  extending 
northward  to  Aftracan  on  the  Wolga.d  To  this, 
learned  anonymous  I am  indebted  for  what  is 
here  faid  of  the  hiftory  of  that  diftriftj  he  conT 
eludes  by  faying,  it  ht\d  not  been  always  in  his 
power  to  exprefs,  in  Englilh  letters,  the  found 
conveyed  by  the  original,  becaufe  the  Ruffian 
alphabet  has  figns  for  fome  vowels,  which  we 
cannot  pronounce. 

In  the  hiftory  of  thefe  people  there  are  feveral 
particulars,  as  well  as  language,  correfponding 

with 

A Memoir  of  a Map  of  the  Countries  comprehended 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Caucafian  Nations,  and  Vocabularies  of  their  Languages. 
London,  for  J.  Edwards,  Pall  Mall,  1788. 
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with  the  ancient  Irifh  or  Aire  Coti,  which  we 
lhall  notice. 

Of  the  Abchas  we  have  little  to  remark,  except 


the  following: 

ENGLISH.  ALTIKESEK. 

CUBAN. 

IRISH. 

God 

Antfha 

Antfha 

See  the  Offi. 

*Sun 

Marah 

Marah 

Mihr. 

*Moon 

Muys,  Mazia 

Mezzeh 

Mias,  a month. — Eas, 

Star 

Aots,  Bagooa 

Jefs 

the  moon,  with  M 
prefixed,  Meas. 
Bagh,  the  fun,  from 

* Earth 

Atoola,  Tfoola 

Toola 

Agh,  fire. 

Talamh,  TIacht. 

THE  CIRCASSIANS. 


{C  The  Circahian  princes  feem  to  be  of  a dif- 
“ ferent  origin  from  their  fubje&s ; they  are 
<c  treated  with  a fuperflitious  reverence,  which 
“ among  uncivilized  nations  is  feldom  claimed 
tc  but  by  conquerors  from  the  conquered  people.” 


“ They  fay  they  are  derived 
from  a certain  prince  of  the 
name  of  Kefs,  who  in  for- 
mer times  was  eftablifhed 
in  the  Crimea.  The  fame 
ftory  of  Prince  Kefs  fubfifls 
among  the  Kirguis  Tartars. 


Parallel  from  Irifh  Hi/lory. 

Cas  was  the  mod  honor- 
able of  the  Aire  Coti 
tribes.  Milcfius,  the  leader 
of  the  colony  from  Spain, 
was  a Dal  Cajfian,  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Cas.  Cormac 
Cas  is  well  known  in  Irifh 
hiflory. 

Milefius  is  made  24th  in 
defcent  from  Japhet,  and 

Cas 
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“ The  nurfing  and  education 
of  a child  render  the  pre- 
ceptor a kind  of  adopted 
father. 

u At  meals  the  whole  family 
is  aflembled,  fo  that  here, 

I 

as  among  the  Tartars,  each 
village  is  reckoned  at  a 
certain  number  of  kettles. 


“ They  ufe  at  prefent  the 
Arabic  character. 

There  are  infcriptions  on 
their  tomb-flones  now  un- 
intelligible. 

“ The  Circaflians  feem  to 
have  been  comprehended, 
* with  many  neighbouring 
nations,  under  the  name  of 
Alani , and  laflly  by  that  of 
Kbazar,  a nation  of  Tartar 
origin. 

“ Their  neighbours,  the  OlTi, 
call  them  Cafaks — the  Ara- 
bians ufually  call  them 
Mamloaks. — After  the  de- 
clenfion  of  the  Kbazar  em- 
pire they  appear  to  have 
been  fubjeCt  to  the  Arabians 
as  mailers  of  Perfia,  and  to 
the  Tartars.” 


Parallel  from  Irijb  Hijlory. 
Cas  Clothach  32nd.  See 
Keating’s  pedigree  of Heber 
Fiona. 

The  fame  with  the  old  Irilh. 


The  fame  with  the  old  Irilh: 
Luchd  is  a tribe  or  family, 
and  a kettle.  They  reck- 
oned alfo  by  hearths  or  fire 
places.  Teallacb,  a hearth; 
and  the  fame  word  fignifies 
a family.  This  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 


We  lhall  prefently  Ihew,  that 
Kbazar , or  Cafar,  led  the 
firft  colony  of  our  Aire 
Coti  from  Caucafus  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cafpian. 

This  ftrengthens  our  compa- 
rifon  of  the  old  Irilh  with 
the  Arabic.  (See  my  Pro- 
fpeCtus  of  an  Irilh  Dictio- 
nary.) 


VOCABULARY. 
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CIRCASSIAN. 

ENGLISH. 

IRISH. 

Yada 

father 

Daid. 

Yana 

mother 

Nain. 

*T,  ha 

God 

Ti-mor. 

Yeelay 

people 

Eile. 

Mak 

voice 

Mac. 

Chafla 

love 

Ceas. 

*Digga,  Dweega,  Ddaga 

Sun 

Dagh-dae. 

*Maza,  Mazay 

Moon 

Mios,  month. 

*Gjee 

wind 

Gaoih. 

Jeem-akva  - 

winter 

Gamh-ra. 

* Khaoo 

fea 

Go. 

Afhkha 

hill 

Eifkir. 

Kooa 

valley 

Cuih. 

* Ritter 

a noble  knight 

Ridire,Reataire. 

THE  OSSl  or  OSSETI. 

They  are  called  >Kufha  by  the  Circaflians 
<c  and  Tartars;  their  language  has  fome  analogy 
“ with  the  Perfian;  that  of  one  tribe  feems  even 
<c  to  be  a dialett  of  that  language. — One  of  the 
((  diftrifts  is  named  Archoti.  Their  hi/lory  is 
c<  entirely  unknown .* ** 

* Archoti — name  of  one  tribe.  If  thefe  be  the  defcendants  of 

our  Aire  Coti  or  not,  can- 
not now  be  determined. — 
The  name  Ofii  is  analogous 
to  the  Irifh  Ois , a flieep. 

Cufha, 
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Cufha,  Cutha,  Coti,  arc 
words  of  like  import.  Aire 
Coti,  Royal  Shepherds. 


VOCABULARY. 


OSSI. 

ENGLISH. 

IRISH. 

*Tfa-oo 

God  - 

Tuif-din,  creation. 

Tuife,  origin,  fynoni- 
mous  to  Athar  and 

Arm,  God.  See  Pro- 
fpeftus.  imn.  Din,  tus, 
origo. 

Feeday 

father 

Arv 

heaven 

Earc. 

Mad,  Emmad-Madai 

mother 

Maid,  Maidhean,  fe- 
male, virgin. 

*Moee,  Emmaee 

hufband 

Moh,  a man ; like  fear , 

man,  hufband. 

*Oos,  Koos,  Gos 

ear 

Gufhen,  to  hear;  Eift, 
to  hear. 

Ooney  - 

fight  - 

Ain,  eye. 

* Kalas 

voice  - 

Cal. 

*Nom 

name  - 

Ainm. 

*Ekkar,  Keery 

cry 

Eigh,  gar. 

*Mard 

death  - , 

Marbh,  Mort. 

*Khoor,  Kor 

fun 

Kearo,  Cearo,  fun. 

*Meyee,  Ma-yeh 

moon  - 

Mi,  month. 

Bahad 

wind 

Bad. 

Wahran, 

rain 

Fhearain  (Vearain). 

#Eehk 

ice,  hail 

Oichcar,fnow.  Oic-reog, 
froft. 

*Bon 

day 

Ban,  fun. 

*Az,  Ans 

year 

Aos,  an  age.  An,  eang, 
year. 

*Foord 

fea 

Fearg. 

* Keer. 
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OSSI. 

ENGLISH. 

IRISH. 

* Keer 

- 

clay 

Cria. 

♦Khokh 

- 

mountain 

Coic. 

*Buyl 

- 

coaft 

Bull,  fands  on  the  coaft. 
See  Gypfey  language. 

*Art 

* 

lire 

Art,  God.  Arc,  fun. 
Artine,  flint. 

*Tfah-kar 

- 

heat 

Teas. 

*Ooleyaoo, 

Arzond 

height 

All,  ard. 

#Door 

- 

ftone  - 

Dorn,  a fmall  ftone  for  a 
fling. 

* Khas  ^ 

• 

grafs 

Cufa,  facred  grafs. 

# Balias 

. 

tree 

Bile. 

THE  KISTI. 

“ The  different  tribes  of  this  reftlefs  and  tur- 
sc  bulent  nation  are  generally  at  variance  with 
“ each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
“ Their  diale&s  have  no  analogy  with  any 
“ known  language,  and  their  hiftory  and  origin 
<£  are  at  prefent  utterly  unknown. 

<c  They  call  themfelves  Ingufhi , Kifti,  and 
<c  Halka.  They  live  in  villages  near  each  other, 
“ are  diligent  hufbandmen,  and  rich  in  cattle.” 

“ Many  of  their  villages  have  a J tone  tower , 
<c  which  now  ferves  them  in  time  of  war  as  a 
“ retreat  to  their  women  and  children.” 
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K 1ST  I. 

ENGLISH. 

IRISH. 

*Dyaly,  Dyalac 

- 

God  - 

Duille,  Duiileamh,  Duii 
lamhain. 

Da  * 

- 

father  - 

Daid,  dad. 

Naana,  nana 

- 

mother 

Nain,  naing. 

*Ya  - 

- 

fon 

Ua. 

*Syee 

- 

wife 

Seite. 

Naahk 

- 

people 

Neach,  any  one. 

*Korto,  Kartay 

- 

head 

Gart. 

* Koodj 

- 

hair 

Ceas. 

* Gwaala 

- 

elbow 

Gual,  Ihoulder. 

Kog,  kok  - 

- 

foot 

Cos. 

♦Gooala 

- 

knee 

Glun. 

*Tehkk 

- 

bone 

Tec. 

*Garee 

- 

cry 

Gar. 

*Oon 

- 

pain 

Hone,  grief. 

*Neets 

- 

force 

Neart. 

*Malyk 

- 

fun 

Mole. 

Bute,  Boofh,  Booto 

moon  - 

s 

The  father  of  Budha  or 
Buta  was  regent  of  the 
moon.  (Sir  Wm. Jones.) 

'*Syed 

- 

ftar 

Sidh,  fydereal  genus. 

*Foo-o 

- 

wind  - 

Fo,  fa. 

*Deh,  Den  - 

- 

day 

Dia. 

*Soorey,  Oorioo 

- 

morning 

Soir,  oir,  aurora. 

Boofloo,  Buyta 

- 

night  - 

Be. 

*Seyeery 

- 

evening 

Siar,  weft,  fetting  fun. 

*Lettechk,  Latta 

- 

earth  - 

T,  lacht ; Arab.  Latat. 

*Foort 

- 

fea 

Fearg. 

* Ker  - 

- 

clay 

Cria. 

♦Beerd 

- 

mountain 

Braid,  Braid-Alban,  & c. 

*Taoo 

Of  the  names  of  God  we  fliall  treat  fully,  in  our  Eflay 
on  the  Gypfey  language. 
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KISTI. 

*Taoo  - 
*Latteh 
*Toolak,  Kera 


ENGLISH. 


IRISH. 


heat  - Te. 

breadth  Leithead. 

llone  - Doileog,  carraig,  car. 


THE  LESGUIS. 

tc  The  country  of  this  people  is  indifferently 
“ called  by  the  Georgians  Lefguiffan  and  Dagh- 
“ effan.  Guldenflaedt  has  remarked,  in  the 
“ Lefguis  language,  eight  different  dialers,  and 
se  has  claffed  their  tribes  in  conformity  to  this 
<c  obfervation.” f 

“ Befides  thefe  there  are  fome  other  Lefguis 
<c  tribes,  whofe  dialers  Guldenflaedt  was  unable 
cc  to  procure.  From  a comparifon  of  thofe,  which 
<{  he  has  obtained,  it  appears,  that  the  language 
“ of  the  Lefguis  has  no  kind  of  affinity  with  any 
“ other  known  language,  excepting  only  the 
“ Samoyede,  to  which  it  has  a remote  refem- 
“ blance.** 

“ Col.  Gaerber,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
“ thefe  countries  in  1728,  gives  the  following 

defcription 

i 

f According  to  Gaerber,  there  are  numbers  of  Jews  Mat- 
tered over  the  provinces  of  Shirvan  and  Dagheftan  ; he  fays, 
that  they  fubfift  principally  by  agriculture,  and  railing  of 
cattle  ; very  few  of  them  being  employed  in  trade.  He  adds, 
that  they  are  a very  ancient  colony  : their  rabbins  pretend, 
that  their  fathers  were  driven  from  Jerufalem  into  Media 
by  the  Muful  Padifhal,  or  king  of  Nihiyeh. 


1 G 


Fkrther  V indication 


££  defcription  of  Kubefha.  He  fays,  it  is  a large 
“ ftrong  town,  fituated  on  a hill  between  high 
<£  mountains.  Its  inhabitants  call  themfelves 
££  Franki,s  (a  name  common  in  the  Eaft  to  all 
££  Europeans,) and  relate,  that  their  anceftors  were 
£c  brought  thither  by  fome  accident,  the  particu- 
£c  lars  of  which  are  now  forgotten.  The  common 
“ conjecture  is,  that  they  were  mariners  call  away 
ie  upon  the  coaft ; but  thofe,  that  pretend  to  be 
<c  better  verfed  in  their  hiflory,  tell  the  ftory 

<£  this  way. The  Greeks  and  Genoefe,  fay 

££  they,  carried  on,  during  feveral  centuries,  a 
££  confiderable  trade,  not  only  on  the  Black  Sea, 
££  but  likewife  on  the  Cafpian,  and  were  cer- 
£s  tainly  acquainted  with  the  mines  contained  in 
££  thefe  mountains,  from  which  they  drew,  by 
£t  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  great  quanti- 
££  ties  of  fiver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  In 
£e  order  to  work  thefe  on  the  fpot,  they  fent 
<£  hither  a number  of  workmen,  to  eftablifh  ma- 
££  nufaftures  and  inflruft  its  inhabitants. 

££  The  fubfequent  invafions  of  the  Arabs, 
££  Turks  and  Monguls,  during  which  the  mines 
£c  were  filled  up,  and  the  manufactures  aban- 
C£  doned,  prevented  the  Grangers  from  effecting 
££  their  return,  fo  that  they  continued  here,  and 

ereCted 


8 This  name  has  led  many  readers  of  ancient  Irifh  hiflory 
into  great  miftakcs.  The  Arabs  call  the  countries  beyond  the 
Oxus,  Farganah , corrupted  to  Frange.  See  my  Vindication, 
p.  319.  It  is  very  probable  thefe  Lefguis  were  from  Frange 
or  Touran. 
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<c  ere&ed  themfelves  into  a republic.  What 
“ renders  this  the  more  probable  is,  that  they 
“ are  Hill  excellent  artifts,  and  make  good  fire- 
<c  arms,  as  well  rifled  as  plain:  fabres,  coats  of 
<c  mail,  and  feveral  articles  in  gold  and  fllver,  for 
<c  exportation.  They  have,  likewife,  for  their 
<c  own  defence,  fmall  copper  cannons,  of  three 
<c  pounds  calibre,  call  by  themfelves.  They  coin 
6i  Turkifh  and  Perfian  fllver,  and  even  rubles, 
cc  which  readily  pafs  current,  becaufe  they  are  of 

t{  full  weight  and  value. This  town  is  con- 

“ fldered  as  a neutral  fpot,  where  the  neighbour- 
“ ing  princes  can  depofit  their  treafure  with 
<c  fafety.”  (Gaerber.) 

**  They  ele6f  yearly  twelve  magiftrates,  to 
<c  whom  they  pay  undiminifhed  obedience  : and, 
“ as  all  the  inhabitants  are  on  a footing  of  perfeft 
“ equality,  each  individual  is  fure  to  have,  in  his 
<c  turn,  a (hare  in  the  government.’’ 

The  eight  diale&s  Goldenftaedt  reduces  to 
four,  as  in  the  following  fpecimens. — We  (hall 
give  a few  examples  of  this  extraordinary  lan- 
guage. 
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God 
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THE  GEORGIANS. 

€C  Georgia  comprehends  the  ancient  Iberia, 
c<  Colchis,  and  perhaps  a part  of  Albania;  as  the 
<c  province  of  Caket,  in  the  old  Georgian  lan- 
<c  guage,  is  faid  to  have  been  named  Albon.h 
“ They  have  received  their  prefent  name  from 
“ their  attachment  to  St.  George,  the  tutelary 
“ faint  of  thefe  countries. 

“ The  whole  country  is  fo  extremely  beautiful, 
<e  that  fome  fanciful  travellers  have  imagined  they 
<c  had  there  found  the  fituation  of  the  garden  of 
“ Eden.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forefts  of 
“ oak,  afli,  beech,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  and  elms, 
<c  encircled  with  vines,  growing  perfectly  wild, 
“ but  producing  vaft  quantities  of  grapes.  From 
<c  thefe  is  annually  made  as  much  wine  as  is 
<c  neceflary  for  the  yearly  confumption : the  re- 
“ mainder  are  left  to  rot  on  the  vines.  Cotton 
“ grows  fpontaneoufly,  as  well  as  the  fined: 
“ European  fruit  trees.  Rice,  wheat,  millet, 
“ hemp  and  flax,  are  raifed  on  the  plains,  almofl: 
“ without  culture.  The  valleys  afford  the  fined: 
(i  padurage  in  the  world:  the  rivers  are  full  of 
“ filh,  the  mountains  abound  in  minerals,  and 
<c  the  climate  is  delicious.5' 

c 2 4 5 There 

h Caket  is  the  mod  eaftern  province.  Iberia  and  Albania 
fignify  weftern  and  eaftern.  We  fliall  produce  many  exam- 
ples of  their  names,  correfponding  to  the  Irifh,  in  thefe  parts. 
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Farther  V hid  tea  tion 


“ There  are  in  Georgia  confiderable  numbers, 
“ of  Jews,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
« Uria.  Some  have  villages  of  their  own,  and 
« others  are  mixed  with  the  Georgian,  Armenian, 
« and  Tartar  inhabitants,  but  never  with  the 
« OIL.”  See  note  f in  the  Lefguis. 

“ The  language  is  divided  into  three  diale&s, 
« the  Carduel,  the  Imretian,  and  the  Suaneti, 
“ which  appear  as  extraordinary  as  thofe  of  the 
“ Lefguis.” 


VOCABULARY. 

ENGLISH. 

CARDUEL. 

IMRETIAN, 

. SUANETI. 

IRISH. 

God  - 

Gmerty 

Horomti 

Gherbet. 

Heaven 

Tfah 

Tfalh 

Tfah 

See  God  in  the  Offi. 

Father 

Mamma 

Mooma 

Moo  - 

Mo,  a man. 

Mother 

Dedda 

Deeda 

Dee  - 

Did,  a teat.  Heb.  “n 

dad,  mamma. 

Son 

Shy  illy 

Skooa 

Yezzag 

Siol;  race,  tribe,  fon. 

Daughter 

Kaly 

Ozoory 

Zoonah 

Caile,  girl. 

*Girl  - 

Rally 

Ozoory 

Soorag 

Cail-in. 

*Sun 

Mzeh 

Bja  - 

Meej 

Bagh. 

*Moon 

Mtwary  Toota 

Mij  - 

Mi,  mios ; a month. 

Of  thefe  fourteen  diale&s  of  Caucafus,  given 
by  Guldenftaedt,  on  a very  improper  choice  of 
words,  there  are  forty-three  fimilar  in  letter  and 
fenfe  to  the  old  Irilh.  Some  of  them  are  worthy 
of  notice,  fuch  as  Ddagfi,  the  fun  in  the  Circa  f- 
fiau,  in  Irilh  Daghda , correfponding  to  the  Dagh- 
da-rath , of  the  burnt  chariot,  or  Phoebus  of  the 
Brahmins : the  fame  planet  in  the  Offi  is  named 
Khoor,  in  Irilh  Kearo ; Kearo  is  fynonimous  to 

Uagh-da, 
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Dagh-da , all  derived  from  the  Ar.  and  Per. 

khoor , and  jA.  khur , or  khawur,  all 

names  of  the  fun.  In  the  Antfhoug  dialeCt  of 
the  Lefguis,  this  planet  is  named  Baak,  in  Irifh 
Bagh , evidently  an  old  Perlian  word,  as  we  learn 
from  Mofes  Choronenfis.  “ When  the  Perfians 
“ conquered  Armenia,  the  mountain,  on  which 
<e  they  lighted  the  perpetual  fire,  was  called  Bagh - 
<c  aven;  from  Bagh , fire,  the  fun,  and  Aven , a 
“ mountain.”  (Hid.  Armen.  L.  I.  c.  74.)  The 
Perfians  fay,  that  Zohak  or  Nimrod  built  Bag- 
dad, others,  that  Kaikous  built  it,  others,  that 
Cofroes  gave  it  to  one  of  his  wives.  This  princefs 
built  a temple  here,  which  fhe  dedicated  to  her 
idol,  named  Bag,  and  called  the  country  Bag-dad , 
that  is,  the  gift  of  Bag,  her  deity  (d’Herbelot). — 
In  the  Brahminical  mythology  we  find  Bahagava , 
Bahuca,  Bhagiratha , all  children  of  the  fun. 
Bagh,  in  Irifh,  is  derived  from  Agh,  fire,  whence 
alfo  probably  Dagh  and  Daghda.  At  Drom-bagh , 
now  Drum-boe , in  the  county  of  Down,  are  dill 
the  remains  of  a fire  tower,  which  once  blazed  in 
honour  of  Bagh,  the  fun.  Drom  is  a contraction 
of  Dromahar,  a.  temple,  in  the  Zend  Derimhir ; 
the  fame  in  the  Pahlavi  or  old  Perfian, 

From  this  delightful  country,  anciently  named 
Kartuelta , probably  from  the  Indo-Scythian 
Cear-tuilii,  the  offspring  of  the  flood,  Irifh  hif- 
tory  commences  with  the  movement  of  Caefar  or 
Kaefar  bin-og  Naoi,  that  is,  Kaefar,  grandfon  of 
Noah,  to  the  banks  of  the  Muir  cron  (the  Brown 
fea)  or  Cafpian,  three  hundred  years  after  the 

flood. 
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flood,'  where  he  fettled  on  the  Eatal  or  pleafant 
river,  now  the  Wolga;  for,  proceeds  Irifli  hiftory, 
from  hence  he  difpatched  Adhna , fon  of  Bitha , 
to  Iran , to  fee  if  vegetation  had  yet  taken  place  ; 
for,  fays  the  hiftorian,  Erin  iar  n'dileann  datba 
feabh  at  Rimmin  a reatha — Iran,  after  the  de- 
luge, was  exhaled  by  means  of  the  revolution  of 
the  conjlellations ; and,  on  his  good  report.  Bar- 
iolan , or  the  illuftrious  leader,  tead  tbarais  an 
muir  cron , o tbuaigh , gus  an  Eirinn , crofled  the 
Muir  cron  (the  Cafpian)  from  the  north  to  Iran, 
with  a colony. 

In  his  voyage  acrofs  this  fea  he  landed  on  the 
fouth  fide,  on  an  ifland,  where  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  his  Cu  Sealcc , his  hunting  dog,  named 
Samar,  whence  he  gave  the  name  of  Samar  to 
the  ifland. 

There  is  a very  curious  paflage  in  that  old 
MSS.  the  Liber  Lecanus,  which  refers  to  Kaefar , 
and  demonftrates,  that  the  pagan  Irifh  were  me- 
tempfychofifts.  The  paflage  is  printed  in  Lhwyd’s 
Ardbaeologia,  Appendix;  viz.  “ Tuan  M‘Cairil, 

born 

1 B:n-og,  is  a grand-fon,  beanog,  a grand-daughter  ; the 
Irifh  poets  adopted  the  latter,  and  falfely  called  her  the  niece 
of  Noah;  and,  of  courfe,  provided  her  with  a hufband.  The 
reader  will  fmile,  when  informed  that  the  poets  bring  her  to 
Ireland  before  the  flood.  Muir-cron  is  faid  to  be  on  the 
north  of  Eirin  (or  Iran),  and,  therefore,  mull  be  the  fea 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland  (O’Br.);  whereas  that  fea, 
on  account  of  its  clcarncfs,  was  anciently  called  Fearg-iodhan3 
or  Fearg-ioLan,  (as  pronounced,)  that  is,  the  clear  fea; 
whence  it  is  named  by  Ptolemy  Mare  Virginium  inter  Albio- 
nem  ct  Hibernian! — tefte  Lhwydo,  Britannice  Voeridh. 
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born  of  the  wife  of  Muiredac  Mundung,  afferted 
the  pofldiluvian  invafion  of  Eirin  {Iran)  ; for  he 
lived  inKaefar’s  time,  in  the  form  of  a man,  then 
for  three  hundred  years  in  the  form  of  a deer ; 
after  for  two  hundred  years  in  the  fhape  of  a 
boar,  then  three  hundred  years  in  the  fhape  of  a 
bird,  and,  laftly,  one  hundred  years  in  the  fliape 
of  a falmon  ; which,  being  caught,  was  prefented 
to  the  queen  of  Eirin  {Iran),  and  flie,  upon 
eating  it,  immediately  conceived  and  brought 
forth  Tuan  M‘Cairil,  who  related  the  truth  of 
Kaefar’s  expedition  into  Eirin  {ban),  and  alfo 
informed  them  of  the  inroads  of  the  Bolg  (Bo- 
logues)  and  Dedan  (Dedanites).” 

Thus  Pythagoras  pretended  he  knew  and  re- 
membered in  what  bodies  his  foul  had  relided, 
before  he  was  ftyled  Pythagoras. — Yet,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that,  by  the  clear  light  of  reafon. 
he  difcovered 


I he  above  paflage,  replete  with  oriental  names 
and  circumflances,  which  we  could  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  a century  ago,  is,  among  others, 
the  flrongeft  proof  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  our 
Aire  Coti. 

i.  Arabian  hiftorians  inform  us,  that 
Khazar  was  the  grandfon  of  Noah,  and  the  fixth 

fon 
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fon  of  Japhet , and  one  of  the  brothers  of  Turk. 
Mirkhond  mentions  him  in  the  genealogy  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  and  fays,  44  Khazar  being  feparated 
“ from  his  brethren,  who  had  effablilhed  them- 
44  felves  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
44  taining  great  Tartary,  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
44  the  Etel , which  is  the  Volga , and  there  built  a 
44  city,  to  which  he  gave  his  name ; and  fowed 
“ the  environs  with  millet,  the  only  grain  would 
44  grow  in  that  country.  They  fay  he  was  Kie- 
44  mazar , and  Kiemkuftarj '■  that  is,  peaceable, 
44  charitable,  and  a man  of  few  words.  The 
44  country  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  called 
44  Khozarians , have  preferved  the  name  of  this 
44  town : it  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian 
44  fea,  and  extends  from  the  Volga  towards  the 
44  Eaft.  He  alfo  gave  name  to  the  Cafpian  fea, 
44  which  the  Perlian  geographers  call  Bahr  Kha- 
44  zar , or  the  fea  of  Khazar.”  (D’Herbelot.) 

2.  Ebn  Hawkal,  a Perlian  traveller  of  the 
tenth  century,  calls  it  deriai Kba- 

: zar , and  gives  the  reafon  it"  was’ named  Muir 

cron,  or  the  brown  or  dufky  coloured  fea. 

44  The  fea  of  Pars  (the  mnir  glas , or1  green  fea 
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k In  IrifhCaoimhaifir.  Caoimh-cubhtar,  a gentle  pleafant  man. 
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Indian  or  Green  fea. 

bahra  akhzur ; the  Perfian 


or  Blue  lea.  J 

Sinus  Perficus,  Arab,  mare  al-achzar,  i.e.  viride. 

Bochart.)  , 
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“ the  Irifh)  is  of  fuch  clear  water,  that  any  one 
<c  may  fee  the  white  hones  at  the  bottom,  but 
the  waters  of  Kbazar  are  dark  coloured.’ * In 
another  place  he  fays,  “ In  Khazar  there  is  a 
“ city  named  Afmid , which  has  fo  many  orchards 
<e  and  gardens,  that,  from  Derbend  to  Serir,  the 
“ whole  country  is  covered  with  them ; many 
“ produce  grapes. 

Such  a foil  and  fituation  might  well  be  named 
Eatal , that  is,  pleafant,  delightful,  by  the  Aire- 
Coti , correfponding  with  the  Arabic  Jfj'|  Ately 
and  Aitol , gaudium  cum  fecuritate,  bona 

et  commoda  mundi  (Gol).  And  this  name  is 
corroborated  by  the  Irifli  fynonimous  Rofs,  plea- 
fant, whence  the  river  Rofs,  that  conveys  the 
Barrow  into  the  Suir.  “ Nomen  fluvii,  in  Arme- 
nia, quern  Araxem  Grmci  vocant,  neque  fuit 
aliud,  neque  nunc  eft,  quam  Ros , aut 

Rus,  unde  Araxem  fecere  Grasci.  Elidrefas , 
poftquam  liunc  Araxem  defcripfit,  feptimam  cli- 
matis  partem  ingreditur,  et  de  Nahar 

Res  agit,  cui  nomen  fit  JA!  Atel,  hoc  eft  Volga .” 
(Gol.) 

Bartolan,  or  Partolan,  called  his  Cu  fealcc , or 
hunting-dog,  famar , names  evidently  derived 
from  the  Arabic  fam ; famfam  is  a hunting- 
dog,  cams  venaticus  (Gol.);  but  the  word  Sealcc, 
which  implies  hunting  in  general,  as  it  is  never 
done  without  dogs,  refers  to  the  Arabic 

Saluki , canis  venaticus  : “ Dicitur  a Saluk  urbe 

Jaman, 
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Jam&n , i.  e.  Arabize  felicis.”  (Gol.)  For  this  wc 
have  alfo  the  authority  of  Damir  and  Alcamus , 
two  refpe&able  authors ; but  I fhould  rather 
think  the  city  received  its  name  from  the  fpecies 
of  dogs  bred  there.  In  like  manner  Eallac  and 
Teallac  (T  prefix)  is  a hearth,  a forge,  and,  like 
luchd , a kettle,  alfo  fignifies  a family , becaufe 
every  hearth  or  family  paid  a fire-tax  to  the 
church ; all  fires  being  extinguished  one  day  in 
the  year,  and  relighted  from  the  holy  fire,  in 
every  difirift ; and  this  alfo  we  find  is  Arabic; 

ha  laky,  faber  ferarius,  politer,  pet  it  o no- 
mine ab  Halak  ben  Amru,  ben  Afud,  qui  primus 
utriufque  operis  apud  Arabes  dicitur  fuijfe  autor. 
-(Gol.)  In  like  manner  Gou,  the  famous  finith 
of  Irifh  and  Perfian  hifiory,  implies  a forge,  as 
well  as  a fmith.’" 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  my  Vindication, 
(p.  187),  to  tire  fiory  of  Gou , the  blackfmith, 
of  his  heading  a rebellion,  and  hoifiing  his  apron 
as  a ftandard  of  revolt,  headed  by  Duach  (the 
Perfian  Gou  and  Dahac ),  he  mud  be  convinced 
that,  fabulous  as  thefe  parts  of  hifiory  appear  to 
be,  our  Aire-Coti  mud  have  been  the  fame  as 
ancient  Perfians,  as  Irifli  hifiory  fets  forth. 

We  have  now  conduced  Partolan  into  Iran. 
“ Between  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  the  Perfian,” 
fays  Bailly,  “ we  find  a nation,  which,  in  point 

of 

m Hence  Goi/r,  vulgo,  a fmith  ; Scavg-gour,  drolling 
fmith?,  vagabond  tinkers,  gypfeys,  who  in  general  follow 
that  trade.  See  Eflay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gypfies. 
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sc  of  antiquity,  is  at  lead  equal  to  the  Chinefe  ; 
“ I mean  the  Perfians , the  worfhippers  of  fire 
tc  and  of  the  fun.  The  Perfian  empire,  and  the 
“ foundation  of  Perlepolis,  I have  demonftrated 
t;  to  afcend  to  3209  years  before  Jefus  Chrifl ; 
“ but  it  is  to  the  north  of  Caucafus  we  ought  to 
“ look  for  the  origin  of  the  Perfians. 

Perfas  Scythas  fuiffe  oftendimus,  fays  the 
learned  Campeg.  Vitringa.  (Obf.  Sacr.  p.  84. 
“ Des  efpeces  de  Scythes  errants,  fortis  du  mont 
Caucafe,  commencent  a fe  repandre  dans  les 
plaines  de  l’Aflyrie.  (Evenemens  de  1’hifhoire 
d’Aflyrie  dont  on  ne  yeut  fixer  la  Chronologic.” 
(Gebelin.) 

Plence  we  find  our  Aire-Coti  took  polfefiion  of 
Iran  in  all  directions.  “ The  Perfians,  who 
“ refounded  the  empire  530  years  before  our 
“ aera,  feem  to  have  been  the  old  Scythes  of 
“ Perfia,  firengthened  by  accefiions  of  the  Indo- 
“ Scythes , and  from  the  Scythian  territories  on 
“ the  eaft  of  the  Cafpian.”  (Pinkerton,  p.  38.) 
On  the  emigration  of  the  Scythians,  vaft  num- 
bers remained  in  Perfia,  and  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Perfians,  as  at  this  day.  Herodotus  is 
a fufficient  witnefs,  that  the  Scythians  did  not 
originate  from  Scandinavia,  but  from  prefeat 
Perfia.  (Ibid.  p.  29.) 

Bayer,  in  his  Chronologia  Scythica  vet  us, 
(Comm.  Acad.  Petrop.  V.  3.)  gives  the  follow- 
ing origin  of  the  Scythians,  agreeing  perfectly 
with  Irilh  hi  dory.  “ Originem  gentis  Scythica?, 
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tc  ut  in  compendio  dicam,  qurn  prolixe  a me  funt 
“ explicata,  lie  fere  informatam  animo  habeo. 
“ Majores  eorum  ab  Caucafo  Armenian,  primo 
ec  Auftrum , podea  Orientom  petihfe,  ita  ut  a finif- 
“ tris  haberent  littora  Cafpim,  denique  flexide 
“ borcapoliatem,  et  in  orientalibus  Volgse  regioni- 
“ bus  confedifle ; hie  vero  illam  conditam  et  dif- 
“ perfam  multitudinem,  mille  annis  ante  Darii 
“ expeditionem  Scythicam.” 

This  perfectly  agrees  with  Irifh  hiflory,  which 
leads  Partolan  to  Soghdu , on  the  eaft  of  the  Caf- 
pian,  while  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  others 
from  Eatal.  Sogbdu , in  Irifli,  fignifies  the  de- 
lightful country  ; the  Perfians.  and  all  oriental 
writers,  agree,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  delicious 
plains  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  four  para- 
difes.  Sophronius  Scythis  addit  Sogdicinos  et 
Sacas.  (Bayer.) 

Here,  fays  the  Liber  Lecanus  (copied  from  a 
more  ancient  MSS.),  Partolan  left  his  wife  and 
family,  while  he  went  in  purfuit  of  other  con- 
quefts ; but  his  elded  fon  arofe,  and  murdered 
his  mother,  and  all  the  family,  whom  Partolan 
had  left  to  take  care  of  Sogdiana ; for  which 
realon  the  fon  received  the  opprobrious  name  of 
Taolmac  (murdering  fon)  ; and,  in  the  llxth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ninus , a plague  deftroyed  his 
race  for  this  wicked  aft. 

We  next  find  them  in  the  Penjab , or  the 
fources  of  the  Indus,  in  the  Paropamifus  mountains, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  original 

fettlement, 
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fettlement,  Caucas,  i.  e.  the  mountains  of  Cas9 
where  they  were  known  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
name  of  Haital , and  by  the  Greeks,  voroi  Sxuvai, 
Southern  Scythians. 

Haital , Scytharum  Indorumque  genus  poten- 
tia  quondam  celebre.  (Gol.  Gig.  Camus) 

<c  Les  Haite/ab,  que  nos  anciens  geographes 
“ appellent  Indo-Scytha , peuples  qui  habitent 
“ les  provinces  de  Candahar,  de  Tibet , et  de 
tc  Barantolah , apres  avoir  fecouru  Cobad  pere  de 
“ Noufchirvan , et  l’avoir  retabli  dans  fes  etats, 
“ dont  il  avoit  ete  depouille,  voulurent  fe  main- 
<c  tenir  par  force  dans  les  provinces  de  Perfe ; 
“ mais  Noufchirvan  les  en  chaffa,  et  les  contraig- 
“ nit  de  repaffer  la  montagne  de  Paropamifus , 
<c  d’ou  ils  etoient  fortis.”  D’Herbelot. 

<c  According  to  Tzetzes,  the  Colchians  were  a 
tribe  of  thefe  Indo-Scythians  (in  Lycoph.  V.  174), 
of  which  hereafter. 

Berofus  fays,  the  Indo-Scythce  fettled  on  the 
Indus  and  Ganges  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Belus, 
the  Nimrod  of  the  fcriptures.  The  great  affinity 
betwixt  the  Indo-Scythian  Iriffi  and  the  Hin- 
dooftanee,  is  a clear  proof  of  their  long  refidence 
in  India.  Not  only  the  adjuncts  arc  the  fame,  as 
I have  ffiewn  in  my  Profpeftus,  but  thofe  effen- 
tial  parts  of  fpeech,  the  auxiliaries,  are  the  fame. 
Cuiram , dcanam , leanam , in  Iriffi,  are  kurna , 
dena , lena9  in  Hindooftanee,  and  ufed  in  both 
languages  in  the  fame  manner ; and  deana,  fof- 

tencd 
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tened  to  dheana  ( 'yeana ),  become  yena  and  ana  in 
the  Hindooftanee. 

Ptolemy  places  them  in  the  Penjab,  and  on 

both  Tides  the  Indus ; and  Dionyfius  defcribes 

them  by  their  patronymic  name,  Ara-Cotii,  for 

they  called  themfelves  Aire-Coti , and  Aiteac- 

Coti , meaning,  noble  fhepherds,  ancient  fhep- 

herds,  honourable  fhepherds.  Aiteac  has  the 

fame  meaning  in  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic ; 

Ch.  p'-ny  atek , Ar.  atyk,  and 

• • 

atak ; and  hence  the  Greeks  called  the  Pelafgi 
(who  were  Scythians)  5Att — non  ab  urbe 
Athena  nec  ab  Athride , fed  ab  p'TW  atik,  quod 
in  lingua  Ebrasa  atitiquus  notat,  vocabantur 
esedem  ’o-TT  IXCty  quam  vocem  dum  Hefychius  ex- 
plicat  antiqua  et  domeftica — 

Pelafgi  Scythica  gens  fuerint — Cadmeos  non 
fuilfe  fed  Pelafgicos  feu  Scytbicos — facile  conclu- 
dimus.  Pclafgos  Scythicam  gentem  fuiffe.  Uni- 
verfa  Grsecia  olim  Pelafgia  appellabatur ; etiam 
Pelafgi  apud  poetas  pro  univerfa  Graecorum 
natione  poni  folent.  Atticos  origine  fuiffe  Pelaf 
gieos.  (Ihre.  Proem,  xxi.  xxxviii.) 

In  their  defcent  of  the  Indus,  our  Aire-Coti 
mixed  with  Fir  Bolg , the  viri  Bolgi,  the  Bologues , 
or  the  Sindian  Booloojas , as  they  are  named  in 
the  map  of  ancient  India." 

In  Dunn’s  Atlas  of  Perfia,  we  find  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars , bordered  on  the  eaft  by  that  of 
Kerman ; more  eaftward  is  Nedha , and  to  the  eaffc 

of 
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of  this  is  the  province  of  the  Beloges,  extending 
from  the  Indian  ocean  to  Touran  or  Scythia. 

Ebn  Hawkal,  in  defcribing  Sejeftan,  a province 
bordered  by  the  defert  of  Makran  and  the  river 
Indus , defcribes  a people,  living  there  in  his  time, 
of  the  Tartar  or  Scythian  race;  £c  The  Khilijians 
“ are  of  a Tartar  race,  who,  in  ancient  times , 
“ fettled  in  this  country,  between  Hindooftan  and 
“ the  borders  of  Sejeftan. — They  refemble  the 
<c  Tartars  in  perfonal  appearance,  and  retain  the 
c<  drefs  and  cufloms  of  that  nation.”  (Ebn.  Haw- 
kal, p.  207).  Adjoining  to  thefe  were  the  Ec- 
logues, whom  Mr.  Wilford  thinks  of  Tartar  race 
alfo.  Sir  William  Jones  thought  them  Arabs. 
The  Bologues  extended  themfelves  to  Dalli;  a 
very  ancient  kingdom,  fays  d’Herbelot.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Bolgs  of  Ireland  were  de- 
fended of  Dela , according  to  Keating,  p.  8. 

The  Bologues  were  a wild  and  ungovernable 
uation  of  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  Hejaz , who  were 
known  to  have  a difpofition  for  war  and  fliedding 
of  blood,  a love  of  llaughter  and  violence,  and  a 
fpirit  of  danger  and  of  hatred.  (Ebn.  Hawkal, 
p.  291.)  A race,  fays  Sir  William  Joi  ::s,  that  have 
continued,  we  know,  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
to  the  prefent  age,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  arts;  and,-  as  to  fciences,  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  any.  (On  the  Arabs.  Af.  Ref.)  And 
fuch  was  the  chara&er  ■ of  our  Irifh  Fir  Bolg. 

Reliquos 
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Reliquos  Arabia?  finibus  egreffos  India?  regiones 
occupaffe.  (Pococke  Spec.  Hif.  Arab.  p.  240.) 

If  the  Bologues  were  Arabs,  it  is  not  furprifing 
to  find  the  language  of  our  Aire  Coti  fo  replete 
with  Arabic  as  I have  fhewn  it  to  be,  in  my 
ProfpeCtus  of  an  Irifh  Dictionary,  efpecially  as  we 
{hall  find  prefently,  that  they  again  colonized 
with  the  Fir  D' Oman , of  the  Muir  glas , or  Viri 
Omani  (the  Omanite  Arabians)  of  the  Green  fea 
or  Perfian  gulf. 

“ In  examining  the  origin  of  nations,  language 
“ is  an  infallible  criterion  ; language  is  a mod  per- 
<c  manent  matter,  and  not  even  total  revolutions 
“ in  nations  can  change  it.”  (Pinkerton.) 

It  muff  have  been  from  fimilitude  of  language, 
that  Euftathius  and  Eufebius  derived  the  Scy- 
thians from  Gebol , one  of  the  fons  of  Jocktan , 
the  original  of  the  flock  of  the  Arabs;  and  Mr. 
Pinkerton  from  this  authority  afferts,  it  is  the  line 
of  Shem  down  to  Sereg,  and  not  of  Ham  or 
Japhet , who  are  marked  as  Scythians ; he  adds, 
it  is  hiftoric  truth,  that  the  Pelafgi  and  Hellenes 
were  Scythians. 

M.  Dupuis  derives  the  Pelafgi  from  the  Ethio- 
pians, becaufe  they  had  the  fame  deities  as  the 
Egyptians,  viz.  Hercules  and  Pan , or  Faun.  The 
Scythians  of  Colchis  were  called  Ethiopians ; fo 
far  he  is  right. 

The  pagan  Irifh  had  not  only  Som , the  Egyp- 
tian Hercules,  and  Pan  or  Phan , Fan , but  mod 
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of  the  deities  of  the  Hindoos,  many  of  which 
have  been  frequently  enumerated  by  me;  and 
their  altars  ftill  exift  in  Ireland  under  their  name's. 
By  the  mode  of  argument  ufed  by  Dupuis,  the 
Irifli  may  be  faid  to  be  Hindoos  ; but  thefe 
deities  they  knew,  either  by  mixing  with  thofe 
people  in  their  route  from  Sogdiana  to  the  Indus, 
or,  the  Scythian  mythology  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Brahminical. 

In  the  preface  to  my  Profpeclus  of  an  Irifli 
Dictionary,  p.  xxiii.  is  a lift  of  eighteen  deities, 
in  common  with  the  Pagan  Irifli  and  the  Brah- 
mins. The  travels  of  Sonnerat  and  Dugrandpre , 
in  India,  have  difclofed  two  others  of  confider- 
able  note  in  Irifli  mythology,  viz.  Seanon , and 
Dearg , or  Dirg. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  greateft: 
rivers  in  Ireland,  the  Seanan  (Shannon)  and 
the  Suir , are  the  names  of  the  two  greateft  rivers 
iij  India,  viz.  the  ' Ganges , and  the  Indus , or 
Sindh.  In  the  Hindooftanee,  Gang  is  a river, 
and,  by  preeminence,  Gangii,  Gunga , the  Ganges 
(Gilchrift).  Suir,  in  Irifli,  fignifies  water,  river; 
in  Chaldee  and  Phoenician,  inp  Sur.  Hence  the 
Euphrates  about  Babylon  was  named  Stir ; in 
O.  Pcrfian,  Sur , water  ; in  Syriac,  Zur,  wells, 
fountains ; in  the  Zend,  Zur,  holy  water.  Hence 
in  the  Irifli  Brehon  laws,  Suire  agus  B)otha<, 
drink  and  food  ; Bean-dea  Suir , an  aquatic  god- 
defs  ; Suire,  i.  e.  Muir-Diu-can,  Suit  e,  a flinging 
deity  of  the  fea  (O’Clery);  Suire,  fea-nymphs, 
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mermaids  (O’Brien,  Shaw),  fuch  as  Dearga,  of 
whom  we  are  going  to  fpeak. 

The  Seanan  (Shannon),  in  Ireland,  it  is  faid, 
received  its  name  from  a holy  man  of  that  name, 
who,  as  report  goes,  was  converted  by  St.  Pa- 
trick, and  made  Bifliop  of  Catai  (now  Scattery). 
The  name  Seanan  was  facred  with  the  Pagan 
Irifli ; and  fome  one,  who  was  converted  by 
Patrick,  and  was  made  Bifliop  of  Catai,  took  on 
him  the  name,  and  was  foifted  into  the  Calendar 
of  Saints  in  after  times. 

Inis-Cathy  is  an  ifland,  fituated  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Shannon,  between  the  Co.  of 
Clare  and  Kerry  ; it  was  alfo  called  Cathaighinis, 
and  fince  named  Scattry,  or  Scattery.  Accord- 
ing to  monkifh  tradition,  St.  Patrick  founded  a 
monaftery  here,  and  placed  St.  Senan  over  it.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  made  an  epifcopal  fee  at  a 
very  early  period,  from  which  time,  till  long 
after  the  Reformation,  no  woman  was  permitted 
to  fet  her  foot  in  it.  It  was  united  to  the  fee  of 
Limerick  about  the  year  1190.  The  monaftery 
was  frequently  plundered  by  the  Danes.  In  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  ifland  contained 
eleven  churches ; the  remains  of  feven,  befides  a 
round  tower , are  yet  to  be  feen.  I his  is  now  a 
reflory  in  the  diocefe  of  Killaloe.  (Seward’s 
Topogr.  of  Ireland.)  At  Glendalogh,  an  an- 
cient bifliop’s  fee,  now  united  to  that  of  Dublin, 
are  feven  churches,  and  two  round  towers.  At 
Clonmacnois  arc  feven  churches,  and  two  round 

towers. 
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towers.  In  an  ifland  in  Lough  Dearg,  in  the 
river  Seanan,  are  feven  churches,  and  a round 
tower  ; all  towers  to  contain  the  facred  fire.  This 
conformity  of  feven  churches  mull  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  many  pagan  altars,  the  foundation  of 
which,  I think,  we  may  trace  in  the  Braliminical 
religion.  “ Fire  ! feven  are  thy  fuels — feven 
“ thy  tongues — feven  thy  holy  fages — feven  thy 
“ beloved  abodes — feven  ways  do  feven  facrificers 
“ worfhip  thee — thy  fources  are  feven.  Fire  is 
££  called  in  the  Veda  Sapta-chita , which  feems  to 
££  allude  to  feven  confecrated.  hearths .”  (Reli- 
gious Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  Af.  Ref.  V0I.7.) 
And  (till  further  in  feripture.  ££  And  God  met 
££  Balaam,  and  he  faid  unto  him,  I have  prepared 
“ feven  altars,  and  I have  offered  upon  every 
££  altar  a bullock  and  a ram.  And  the  Lord  put 

££  words  in  Balaam’s  mouth,  and  faid,  thus  thou 

% 

“ fhalt  fpeak.  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment 
££  againfl  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination 
“ againfl  Ifrael.  And  Balaam  faid  to  Balak, 
“ build  me  here  feven  altars.”  (Numbers,  xxiii.) 

££  Take  a bullock  of  feven  years  old — the 
£c  blood  was  to  be  fprinlded  feven  times — going 
££  round  Jericho  feven  times  with  feven  trum- 
<£  pets.”  (Judg.  vi.  25.)  <£  They  brought  feven 

££  bullocks  for  a fin  offering.”  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
21,  24.)  ££  Seven  bullocks  for  a burnt  offering.” 
Job,  xlii.  7. 

££  One  of  the  names  of  the  Ganges  was  San - 
non,  becaufe  it  ran  by  the  garden  of  the  faint, 
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iC  or  penitent , Sannon.  Tlie  G anges  (or  Genga, 
i(  the  goddefs)  received  orders  to  follow  the 
fiC  track  of  Baguiradan , who  went  befoie  her  j 
“ they  palled  by  the  garden  of  the  penitent 
(C  Sannon.  The  holy  man,  fearing  the  tonent 
<c  would  wadi  away  his  garden,  reduced  the 
cc  water  to  a little  globule,  and  fwallowed  it. 
“ This  did  not  difeourage  Baguiradan ; he  did 
<s  rigorous  penance  in  honor  of  Sannon , and  he 
cc  poured  the  Ganges  out  of  his  ear.  (Sonnerat, 
L.  iii.  p.  277.) 

The  Seannan  of  Ireland  (vulgo  Shannon)  runs 
into  the  lake  of  Rhea  (Lough  Rhea).  This 
was  a Titanis , or  a diluvian  goddefs ; {he  was 
Diana ; the  Regina  undarum  of  Artemidorus, 
Paufanias,  and  Strabo.  Rhea  was  the  mother  of 
Neptune  (Diodorus).  After  palling  this  lake, 
the  Seannon  enters  the  lake  of  Derg  (Lough 
Derg),  another  aquatic  goddefs ; whence  the 
lake  is  called  Dearg-ait , the  abode  of  Dearg 
(O’Brien).  Below  Lough  Derg  is  Kill-da-loo , 
the  temple  of  the  two  altars,  in  honor  of  the  two 
deities.  From  hence,  the  country  on  each  fide 
was  named  Limneach , the  prefent  Irifh  name  of 
the  county  and  city  of  Limerick ; hence  Leam- 
hain , the  river  that  runs  out  of  Killarney  lake. 
Lvnnatis  implies  a maritime  deity.  The  word 
At/xvn  is  applied  to  the  fea  by  Homer  (Iliad,  xiii. 
21.  Odyf.  iii.  1.).  Above  thefe  is  Ath-litan,  or 
Athlone , i.  e.  Luna  renovata,  for  Diana  or  Luna 
was  Rhea,  the  moon.  Lunam,  eamdem  Dianatn, 

eamdem 
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-earndem  Cererem , eamdem  funonem , eamdem  Pro - 
Jerpinam  dicunt.  (Servius  in  Yirg.  Georg.  L.  i. 
v.  5.)  Lucian  fays  the  fame  of  AJiarte  and 
Rhea  (de  Dea  Syr.);  and  Re  in  Iridi  is  fynoni- 
mous  to  Luan , i.  e.  the  moon.  There  is  no 
place  in  Ireland  where  the  Cabiric  deities  can  be 
traced  fo  well  as  on  the  Shannon. 

In  the  travels  of  M.  Degrandpre,  we  have  the 
following  account  of  the  aquatic  divinity,  Dearg, 
or  Dourg. 

“ The  Ganges  has  been  held  in  mod  profound 
tc  veneration,  ever  fmce  Dourga  precipitated  her- 
“ felf  into  it ; at  lead  this  is  the  tradition.  This 
lady,  they  fay,  was  a great  legiflatrix.  In  her 
“ advanced  age  fhe  defcended  into  the  Ganges , 
“ and  now  dwells  in  the  bed  of  that  river.  In 
“ confequence,  the  fupreme  bidding  of  this  life  is, 
“ to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  to  drink  of  its  water, 
<c  which  has  the  virtue  of  purifying  the  foul  and 
<£  body.0 

“ The  hidory  of  Dourga  has  given  rife  to  a 
“ fuperdition,  to  which  many  miferable  wretches 
“ have  been  the  viftims.  They  are  perfuaded, 
“ that  every  one  drowned  in  the  Ganges  enjoys 
<c  eternal  felicity,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
“ been  drowned,  but  by  the  will  of  this  fecon- 
<£  dary  deity  ; therefore,  indead  of  giving  adid- 
ance  to  the  unfortunate,  who  peridies  in  this 
“ manner,  they  widi  him  all  happinefs,  and  re- 

tc  commend 

° To  take  a dip  in  the  Shannon  is  a vulgar  adage,  that 
certainly  arofe  from  this  pagan  cuftorp. 
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44  commend  to  him  to  make  no  effort  to  fave 
44  himfelf.  Dourga  is  held  in  great  veneration  ; 
44  her  feaft  is  annually  celebrated  in  the  month 
44  of  O&ober ; it  lafts  three  days,  when  all  is 
44  gaiety  and  mirth ; her  image  is  enclofed  in  a 
44  fmall  niche  of  clay,  ornamented  with  flowers, 
44  bits  of  tinfel,  and  fuch  trumpery.  During 
44  two  days  they  pay  her  every  refpeft  and  ado- 
44  ration,  but  on  the  third  day  the  fcene  changes; 
<c  they  abufe  her,  call  her  whore,  and  expofe  the 
44  naked  breech  to  her,  loading  her  with  all  man- 
64  ner  of-curfes,  which  concludes  with  hoifling 
44  the  figure  on  their  fhoulders,  and  marching  in 
44  proceffion  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ; with 
44  hideous  yells  and  fliouts  they  call  her  into  the 
4 4 river,  and  abandon  her  to  the  current.  The 
44  meaning  of  this  feftival  is  not  eafily  to  be  con- 
44  ceived.  My  Sercar,  a Brahmin,  faid,  that 
44  Dourga’s  feaft  was  inftituted,  not  only  to  per- 
44  petuate  and  honor  her  memory,  but  to  attach 
44  the  vulgar  to  a devotion,  the  objeft  of  which 
44  was,  to  fanctify  the  Ganges,  and  thereby  con- 
44  fecrate  bathing,  See. ; bpt,  as  Jfhe  was  not  a 
44  god,  there  was  no  crime  in  thofe  ridiculous 
44  ceremonies,  which  taught  the  vulgar,  that 
44  Brama  alone  was  to  be  worfhipped  by  mor- 
44  tals.  This  unfatisfaflory  anlwer  was  all  I could 
44  obtain.  It  was  the  only  religious  ceremony  I 
44  had  feen  in  India,  that  palled  from  adoration 
44  to  infult.5’  (Voy.  dans  lTnde  & au  Bengale 
par  Degrandpre,  1790.  T.  ii.  p.  63.) 
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Captain  Turner  deferibes  this  Pooja  of  Durga 
in  another  manner.  “ An  effigy  of  Durga , in 
<c  combat  with  Soomne  Soom,  the  chief  of  the  evil 
“ genii,  is  exhibited,  during  this  period,  amidft 
“ a mod:  gaudy  group  of  evil  genii  and  auxiliary 
6e  gods,  forming  a picture,  in  alto  relievo,  fuffi- 
“ cient  to  fill  the  breadth  of  a large  faloon,  as 
cc  fliewy  as  brilliant  colours  and  tinfel  ornaments 
<c  can  make  it.  This  effigy  is  removed  on  the 
“ lafi:  day  at  noon,  and  conveyed  in  proceffion 
6i  to  the  Ganges,  where  Durga  and  her  afifociates 
cc  are  committed  all  together  to  the  deep.” 
(Turner’s  Account  of  his  Embafly  to  Tibet.) 

There  are  two  lakes  and  one  river  in  Ireland 
named  after  Durga  ; one  in  the  county  of  Done- 
gal, remarkable  for  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  ; 
another  through  which  the  Seannon  pafies,  in 
which  is  an  idand,  with  feven  churches,  and  a 
tower. 

“ At  the  difiance  of  twelve  cofe  from  Hahy - 
“ hamo , in  the  Soobah  of  Cafhmeer,  is  a river 
“ called  Pudmutty  ; on  its  banks  is  an  idolatrous 
“ temple  of  fione,  dedicated  to  Durga.”  (Ayeen 
Akbery,  V.  ii.  p.  136.)  Thus,  we  fee,  Durga 
was  not  confined  to  one  river  in  India,  more  than 
in  Ireland. 

“ Ridetis  temporibus  prifeis  Perfas  fiuvios  co- 
Iuifie.”  Arnobius  was  mifiaken ; it  was  the  deity 
of  the  river,  not  the  river,  Unit  was  wordlipped. 

The  Brahmins  fiill  offer  human  facrifices  to 
Galee,  as  Gilchrifi  informs  us ; they  do  the  fame 

to 
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to  Dourga,  as  may  be  colle&ed  from  the  fol- 
lowing extra#. 

£<  That  country  can  never  be  called  civilized, 
“ where  the  prieft  hands  before  the  altar  of  his 
ce  idol,  with  his  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
tc  the  newly  llaughtered  vi#im ; whofe  laws  per- 
cc  mit  the  fon  to  expofe  to  the  flood  the  being 
Ci  who  gave  him  birth,  when  oppreffed  by  years, 
£c  and  unable  to  labour  for  the  fupport  of  his 
ec  life : where  the  youthful  widow  is  compelled 
<c  to  finilh  a fhort  life  upon  the  pile  of  her  de- 
“ ceafed  hufband,  or  elfe  mud  furvive  his  Iofs  in 
“ ignominy  or  fervitude  ; where  human  facrifices 
c£  are  offered  up  to  appeafe  the  demon  of  de- 
“ ftruction ; and  where  the  woman,  who  has 
“ been  long  barren,  offers  her  fir  ft  born  to  her 
“ God,  by  expofing  it  to  the  'birds  and  beafls  of 
46  prey,  or  fuffering  it  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
“ flood  of  the  Ganges.  Many  of  thefe  unnatural 
“ cruelties  were  perpetrated  publicly,  in  the  pre- 
“ fence  of  Europeans,  at  the  laft  Hindoo  feflival, 
<c  in  the  ifland  of  Sangor,  in  December  1801.” 
(Mr.  Newnham,  Effays  by  the  Students  of  Fort 
William,  Bengal.  Calcutta,  1802.) 

Soomne  Soom , the  chief  of  the  evil  genii,  men- 
tioned by  Turner,  is  the  Satnan  of  the  pagan 
Irifh,  the  judge  of  hell,  who  rewarded  or  punifhed 
the  departed  by  metempfychofis,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  deeds  in  this  world.  The 
place  of  his  abode  may  be  called  Saman-ait , like 
Dearg-ait  before.  His  feflival  is  Hill  kept  in 
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Ireland  on  the  eve  of  All  fouls , called  oidhche 
Saman , the  eve  of  Saman,  and  oidhche  honi , the 
eve  of  affliftion.  I have  given  a full  defeription 
of  this  feftival  in  my  Colle&anea,  No.  XII.  This 
is  the  Afuman  of  the  old  Perfians,  and  the  Taman 
and  Jamnaut  of  the  Brahmins.  “ Afuman , felon 
“ les  mages  de  Perfe,  le  me  me  que  Mordat, 
u l’ange  de  la  mort,  ou  celui  qui  fepare  les  ames 
“ d’avec  les  corps : les  auteurs  des  paraphrafes 
“ Chaldaiques  de  l’Ecriture  fainte  le  nomment 
£c  Malakad’ moute , i.e.  l’ange  de  la  mort.”  (D’Her- 
belot.)  “ The  Hindoos  believe  that  the  fouls 
<6  of  the  departed  went  to  Jamnaut,  a pagoda 
<c  clofe  to  Putt  am,  to  be  transferred  into  other 
“ bodies,  human  or  animal,  according  to  their 
“ deferts.”  (Pennant’s  Hindooltan,  V.  i.  p.  61.) 
“ The  wicked  (fays  Sonnerat)  will  be  conduced 
<e  before  Tainan,  the  angel  of  death,  and  king  of 
<c  hell.  This  incorruptible  and  fevere  judge  will 
“ pafs  fentence,  according  to  the  crimes  they 
“ have  committed  in  this  world.”  (Ch.  vii.) 

Another  name  for  this  deity,  in  Irifh,  is  Grude- 
man , i.  e.  Uatha  mor  righnae , the  great  judge  of 
the  grave  (Cormac).  This  is  the  Gruteman  of 
the  Perfians,  alias  Sadda , angelus  mortis  (Hyde), 
the  fame  as  Afuman. 

If  the  Aire-Coti , the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
thefe  weflern  ifles,  were  not  the  Southern  Scy- 
thians of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ara-Cotii  of  the 
Indus , mentioned  by  Dionyfius  P.,  in  what  man- 
ner lhall  we  account  for  the  numerous  deities  of 
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the  Indians  being  found  in  the  Irifh  MSS.  of 
feven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  years  old, 
copied  from  others  hill  more  ancient  ? Deities  of 
■which  we  had  no  knowledge  among  other  na- 
tions till  within  a century  ago,  when  our  learned 
countrymen  fludied  the  Indian  languages,  and 
had  communicated  that  knowledge  through  the 
Tranfaflions  of  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  which 
owes  its  birth  to  the  late  Sir  William  Jones. 

From  ancient  Irifh.  MSS',  it  appears  that,  next 
to  Crom-cruaghoir , or  Aofar , the  pagan  Irifh  wor- 
fliipped  Budbf  and  that,  from  Daghdae,  the  fon  of 
Budh,  defcended  the  Garmanni , the  Gymno- 
fophifts  of  the  old  Brachmanes. 

Budh  and  Dagbdae  are  epithets  of  the  fun  in 
Irifh  ; and  Pol.  Virgil  afferts,  that  Budh  fprung 
•up  among  the  Brachmanes , was  one  of  the  Gar- 
manni , and  introduced  the  fun-worjhip,  and  was 
fo  called  from  Budh , the  fun  (fee  art.  Sun  in 
Irifh  Aftronomy).  Budda , fays  Sir  William 

Jones,  was  probably  an  old  philofopher  and  legi- 
- flator,  highly  revered  while  he  lived,  and  fup- 
pofed  after  his  death  to  prefide  over  the  planet 
Mercury , while  his  hither  (if  that  be  not  an 
aftronomical  fable)  was  conceived  to  be  regent  of 
the  moon.  (Jones,  Af.  Ref.  V.  3.)  In  the  Lef- 
guis  language  of  Caucafus,  we  find  Bootfee , the 
moon ; in  that  of  the  KiJH  of  Caucafus,  the 
moon  is  named  Bute , But 00  ; which  gives  reafon 

to 
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to  think  the  whole  account  of  Budh  is  an  agro- 
nomical fable,  originated  with  the  Scythians  of 
Caucafus.  Let  it  alfo  be  recollected  that,  in 
Irifh  mythology,  Phearaman , the  founder  of  the 
Brahminical  religion,  is  the  fon  of  Budh , alias 
Seacafa. 

In  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  V.  2.  we  have  the 
following  account  of  this  deity.”  46  Boodh , who 
44  firft  taught  this  religion,  has  various  names, 
44  and,  amongfl  others,  Shak-mun , and  Shak- 
4 4 ?nuny.  His  followers  believe  that,  by  means 
44  of  his  good  aCtions,  he  gained  knowledge,  and 
44  at  length  arrived  at  the  hate  of  mudlat , that  is, 
44  beyond  which  there  is  no  tranfmigration ; it 
44  ends  there.  His  father  was  Rajah  Siddoun , 
44  prince  of  Bahar , and  his  mother,  named 
44  Maia , was  delivered  of  him  through  her  na- 
44  vel.  At  his  birth  there  flione  forth  a won- 
44  derful  light  ; the  earth  trembled,  and  the 
44  waters  of  the  Ganges  rofe  and  fell  in  a moll 
44  aftonilhing  manner.  The  very  hour  he  was 
44  born  he  walked  feven  heps,  and  difcourfed 
44  with  an  eloquence  that  ravilhed  the  hearts  of 
44  his  hearers.  The  philofophers  foretold  that, 
44  after  twenty  years  and  feven  days,  he  Should 
44  become  a monarch,  but  that,  defpifing  the 
44  world,  he  would  prefer  retirement,  and  intro- 
46  duce  a new  religion.  In  the  manner,  and  pre- 
44  cifely  at  the  time  foretold  by  the  aflrologers, 
44  it  came  to  pafs,  that  he  turned  his  mind  from 
44  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  made  choice  of  a 
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“ life  of  retirement.  He  gained  for  his  followers, 
C(  people  of  Hind , the  fea-ports,  Tibet , and  Kha - 
“ tai.  From  his  birth  to  this  time,  which  is  the 
“ fortieth  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign  (Akber), 
Cf  is  a period  of  2962  years.  They  fay  he  had 
“ the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  could  change  the 
<c  courfe  of  nature.  He  died  at  the  age  of  120 
“ years.  The  learned  among  the  Perfians  and 
“ Arabians  call  the  priefls  of  this  religion  Buck- 
“ Jhee,  and  in  Tibet  they  are  fliled  Lama.  For 
“ a long  time  there  have  not  been  any  traces  of 
“ them,  excepting  in  Paigu,  Dehnafiry,  and 
“ Tibet.” 

We  know  nothing  of  Buckjhee  in  the  Irilh  lan- 
guage ; but  Luam  or  La  am  is  a prieft,  an  abbot, 
which  plainly  proves  whence  the  Aire  Coti 
brought  this  religion  of  Budh , if  they  were  not 
the  authors  of  it. 

tc  The  Tibetan  or  Tangut  is  the  facred  lan- 
u guage  of  the  north  of  Aha,”  fays  M.  Langles; 
tc  in  this  language  is  the  book  of  Boudh  or 
tc  Buddha , founder  of  Sabiifm  or  Chammanim. 
“ The  Sanfcrit  contains  that  of  Brahma , who 
<£  only  altered  the  dogmas , and  appropriated  to 
<c  himfelf  ihe  ideas  of  Boudh:  in  a word,  Brahma 
Cf  was  an  heretical  Budhift  or  Sabian,  confe- 
<c  quently  much  fuperior  to  Boudh.” 

That  Budh  was  not  the  Odin  or  Wodin  of 
Scandinnvia,  as  fome  have  afferted,  I refer  the 
reader  to  Symes’s  Embafly  to  Ava,  p.  301. 

<c  The 
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ie  The  worfhip  of  Budh  pervaded  all  the  Eaft,” 
fays  Kmmpfer,  “ and  I have  ftrong  reafon  to  be- 
“ lieve,  both  from  the  affinity  of  the  name,  and 
“ the  very  nature  of  this  religion,  that  its  author 
“ and  founder  is  the  very  fame  perfon,  whom 
“ the  Bramins  call  Budha , and  believe  to  be  the 
“ elfential  fpirit  of  W'tjhna , or  their  deity,  who 
“ made  his  ninth  appearance  in  the  world  under 
44  this  name.  The  Peguers  call  him  Satnana- 
“ Khutama .”  (Hid.  of  Japan,  Book  IV.) 

“ The  religion  of  Tibet,”  fays  Capt.  Turner, 
“ feems  to  be  the  fchifmatical  offspring  of  the 
“ religion  of  the  Hindoos,  deriving  its  origin 
“ from  one  of  the  followers  of  that  faith,  a dif- 
<f  ciple  of  Budh , who  firft  broached  the  do&rine, 
“ which  now  prevails  over  the  wide  extent  of 
<(  Tartary.  It  is  reported  to  have  received  its 
*f  earlieft  admiffion  in  that  part  of  Tibet  border- 
“ ing  upon  India,  (which  from  hence  became  the 
“ feat  of  the  fovereign  Lamas ) to  have  traverfed 
“ over  Mantchieux  Tart  ary , and  to  have  been 
“ ultimately  diffeminated  over  China  and  Japan. 
<f  Though  it  differs  from  the  Hindoo  in  many  of 
“ the  outward  forms,  yet  it  ftill  leaves  a very 
“ clofe  affinity  with  the  religion  of  Brahma , in 
“ many  important  particulars.  The  principal 
“ idol,  in  the  temple  of  Tibet,  is  Mahamoonie , 
“ i.  e.  the  great  faint,  the  Budha  of  Bengal^  who 
“ is  worfhipped  under  thefe  various  epithets, 
44  throughout  the  great  extent  of  Tartary,  and 
<c  among  all  the  nations  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
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££  Berhampooter . In  the  wide  extended  fpace, 
t£  over  which  this  faith  prevails,  the  fame  objefl 
££  of  veneration  is  acknowledged,  under  numerous 
££  titles ; among  others,  he  is  ftyled  Godama  or 
“ Gowtama , in  Oflam  and  Ava;  Samana , Shak- 
£t  mum,  in  Bengal  and  Hindooftan;  Dherrr\a 
<£  nz/zz  and  Mahamoonie , in  Bootan  and  Tibet. — 
££  Durga  and  Kali,  Ganeifh  and  Cartikeah , as  well 
“ as  many  other  deities  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
££  have  alfo  a place  in  their  alfemblage  of  Gods.” 
(Embafly  to  Tibet,  p.  306.) 

All  thefe  deities  we  have  found  in  the  ancient 
manufcripts  of  Ireland,  written  centuries  before 
our  knowledge  of  them  among  the  Indians. — 
Can  the  reader  poflibly  doubt  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  thefe  weftern  ifles  having  been  the 
Aire  Coti,  Indo-Scythm,  Feine,  or  Phoinice,  i.  e. 
Merchants  of  the  Eaft,  who  fettled  firft  in  the 
Mediterranean,  then  in  Spain,  and,  laftly,  in  the 
Britifh  ifles? 

<c  Engaged  in  more  interefling  purfuits,”  ob- 
ferves  the  learned  Maurice,  <c  and  wandering  in 
cc  more  flowery  and  beaten  paths,  the  man  of 
<c  poliflied  manners  and  fcience  turns,  with  cold 
te  and  averted  look,  from  the  bleak  mountainous 
<c  regions  of  Scythia , and  falfely  imagines  its 
<c  hiftory  as  barren  as  the  country.  Arguing 
£t  upon  miflaken  premifes,  and  deluded  by  partial 
<£  and  unjuft  reprefentations,  he  confiders  the 
<£  whole  race  of  Tartars  and  Arabs,  as  a genera- 
<£  tion  of  fierce  and  intraftable  barbarians,  defti- 


££  tute 
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“ tute  of  arts  and  culture,  the  decided  enemies 
ts  of  all  fcience,  and  the  remorfelefs  deftroyers 
“ of  all  its  records.”  From  good  and  refpe&able 
authority  the  learned  author  proves  the  very 
reverfe  to  have  been  the  cafe. 

Though  it  is  certain,  that  Tartary,  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  peopled  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  now  but  thinly 
inhabited,  and  thofe  fine  provinces,  where  learn- 
ing and  arts  refided,  ate  now  fcenes  of  horror 
and  barbarity.  (Guthrie.) 

As  our  Aire  Coti  or  Indo-Scythm  fettled  long 
in  Afia,  they  confequently  brought  with  them 
Oriental  topographical  names  of  divifions  of  terri- 
tories, fome  Chaldean,  fome  Arabian,  fome  Hin- 
dooftanee,  and  the  following  will  fatisfy  the  reader 
in  this  refpeft. 

ARA,  a tra<ft  of  country;  whence  Ara-cliach , 
Ara-glin , Tipper-ara , &c.  &c.  &c.  Ch.  yiN 
ara , regio,  terra.  Ar.  hure. 

AOI,  AI ; plural,  AOIBH.  Aoi  Mac  Cuillc, 
now  the  barony  of  Jmokilly , county  of  Cork. 
Ch.  Heb.  w ai , regio,  provincia;  whence  the 
Greek  at*.  Aia-Cuphci , AZgyptus.  A;a-Theophi , 
^Ethiopia.  (Mede  Difc.  50.)  Ar.  ai, 
manfionem  capere,  vel  afportare.  Hence, "AoibJj- 
Laoghaire,  a diftritt  weft  of  Mulkerry,  in  the 
county  of  Corked 

ABI; 

’ Laoghaire.  Part  of  the  Laogharians  appear  to  me, 
according  to  lrifh  hiftory,  to  have  remained  in  pofleffion  of 


one 
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ABI ; many  places  begin  and  end  with  this  name, 
thought  to  have  referred  to  fome  abbey,  the 
very  foundations  of  which  cannot  be  traced: 
it  is  the  Ar.  abu ; abi,  country,  re- 

gion, and  was  imported  ’ into  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. (Cardofo,  Di£t.  Geogr.  De  Soufa, 
Veftig.  de  lingua  Arab,  em  Portugal.) 

BAR,  a diftrift.  Bar-go , a maritime  diftrift, 

now 

one  corner  of  England,  after  the  red  of  the  Aire  Coti  were 
driven  to  Ireland.  According  to  Wellh  hidory,  trandated 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  they  came  from  Gwafgwyn  or  Gafcony. — 
“ The  three  peaceable  fettlers  of  the  ide  of  Britain  were, 
“ id.  The  Cymry , who  came  with  Hu,  the  mighty,  who 
“ fought  for  a fettlement,  to  be  acquired  not  by  war  or  con- 
“ qued,  but  peaceably  and  judly.  2nd.  The  race  of  Lloe- 
**  grians,  who  came  from  Gwafgwyn,  who  were  defcended 
“ from  the  original  dock  of  the  Cymry:  and,  3d.  The  Bry- 
“ i/jc7z(Britons)of  a common  defcent  with  the  Cymry.5’  (Weldi 
Triad,  5th.)  “ There  can  be  no  doubt,”  fays  Mr.  Roberts, 

“ but  that  the  language  of  the  Lloegrians  was  the  Gaelic  or 
“ Irilh.  It  is  to  this  colony  we  are  to  attribute  the  Irilh 
“ names  of  mountains  and  rivers  in  Britain.”  (Sketch  of  the 
Hidory  of  the  Cymri,  p.  52.)  The  author  then  obferves, 
that  “ thefe  Lloegrians  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Ligar  or 
“ Loire  to  Britain ; that  the  Lloegrians  had  a tradition,  that 
“ they  came  originally  from  Phrygia  ; and,  as  the  Cymri 
“ came  from  thence,  it  might  be  faid  they  were  both  of  the 
“ fame  original  dock.”  It  appears  from  Keating,  that  one 
of  the  Irifh  names  for  England  was  Laogair ; and  one  of  the 
olded  names  of  Britain  was  T Fel  Tnys,  which  is  fo  fimilar 
to  the  old  name  of  Inis  Fail,  (Ireland)  or  the  idand  of  Shep- 
herds, that  I make  no  doubt  Britain  was  fo  named  by  the 
Aire  Coti.  A.  D.  375,  Niall  led  an  army  from  Ireland 
*to  France,  and  plundered  the  banks  of  the  Ligair  or  Loire. 
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now  barony  of  Bargy,  Co.  Wexford.  Bari- 
mor , the  great  didrift,  Co.  Corke.  Bari-ruadh , 
now  Barryroe,  &c.  &c.  Probably  Bara-n’aoi, 
i.  e.  a didrift  of  the  province,  formed  the  word 
barony.  Each  county  in  Ireland  is  divided 
into  baronies,  whence  Baron , a lord  of  a di- 
flrift  ; as  Baron  of  the  Cinque-ports.  Barons 
by  tenure;  as  the  bifhops  of  the  land,  by 
virtue  of  baronies  annexed  to  their  bifhoprics. 
The  etymology  of  Baron  is  very  uncertain, 
fays  Johnfon.  Ar.  bahar , an  extended 

diftrift.' Hindu,  Babur , country,  region. 

Per.  bar;  as  Malabar,  Zanguebar,  Hin- 
dubar. 

BUN,  root,  dock,  origin;  whence  many  didrifts 
are  named,  annexed  to  that  of  the  family,  as 
Bun- Mahon,  Bun-Lehy , Bun-Maidin , Bun- 
Ratty,  he.  he.  Bun,  in  the  Pehlavi  or  old 
Perfian,  dignifies Jlirps,  race,  family;  (Grote- 
fend  on  the  Perfepolitan  inferiptions.)  I de- 
clare, fays  M.  de  Sacy,  it  is  a long  time  fince 
I made  out  the  word  Poun , in  this  fenfe,  on 
many  engravings  of  the  Saffanides  hones.  (Mag. 
Encyclop.  N°  20.  An.  XI.)  lienee,  the  Irifli 
Bun-cios , chief  rent;  rent  or  tribute  paid  to 
the  chief. — Iiindoodanee,  Bun,  race,  offspring; 

Buni-Adum , mankind. Bun  (obfolete)  alfo 

fignifies  a fored,  a wildernefs,  in  Irifli,  as  Bun- 

duff,  the  Black  fored,  Co.  Sligo. Bun-glas, 

the  Green  fored,  Co.  Antrim,  he. — Iiindoo- 
danee,  bun , a wildernefs. 
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CAOIMH-TIIEACHT,  a county.  See  hy. 

CRITH,  aliter  CRIOCH,  a region.  (O’Brien's 
Did.)  Ch.  rWD  corat , regio.  Phcen.  rWD 
cort,  pro  NHD  cora , regio.  (Bdchart.) 

COR,  CORA,  CURRA,  diftrid;  Cor  Cumrua, 
Curra  Fionn,  Co.  Clare.  Curra-Mairgid, 
Cora- Anna,  Sec.  Sec.  Phcen.  cora,  as 
before.  Per.  oj ^ hour  eh ; as,  Koureh-IJla- 
kar , the  diftrid  of  Iftakar.  (D’Herbelot  and 
EbnHawkal.) — Syriace  Cor  fignificat  regionem; 
(Gymnaf.  Syriacum.)  Hence  Carra-reigh , 
alias  Melcombe-regis,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
See  meillioc. 

CUAI,  a country.  Ar.  kooi.  See  cua. 

CARN,  a province;  i.  e.  Cuai-ran , a divifion  of 
the  country.  Ar.  kcrin,  a trad.  Plence 

D.un-kerin , county  Tipperary,  and  many 
others. 

CIO  R CAR,  a diftrid;  Cor  car,  the  fame. 
Phoen.  "OD  dear ; Per.  furkar.  Hence, 

Corcai  Baifcne , See.  Co.  Corke. 

COSTI,  a maritime  diftrid ; lea  fliore.  Ar. 
kefit,  coaft,  Ihore,  diflrid. 

CUICC,  CUIG,  a province;  not  becaufe  Guig 
fignifies  five,  and  there  were  once  five  provinces 
in  Ireland.  Ireland  was  originally  divided  into 
two,  and  then  into  four;  from  each  of  the  four 
a part  was  taken,  to  fupport  and  maintain  the 
great  feflivals  and  facrifices  at  Tarah.  Phocn. 
;nn  choug.  Ch.  nn  chouz.  Heb.  pn  chok, 
provincia.  Hindoo!!:.  Chak-la , a province. — 

V eteres 
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Veteres  appellabant  extremum  Italiae  promon- 
torium  CDTO  pn  chok  cittim.  (Bochart.) 
CINE,  and  with  the  common  prefix  Macne , and 
with  the  fuffix  Al , offspring, 

CINEAL,  a tribe,  flock  of  people.  Cineal-am- 
hailge , Cineal-aoha ; Phoen.  rt]p  kena,  H3pD 
mekna , grex.  Ch.  mp  kene,  generatio.  Syriace 
Genoa.  Dicitur  de  iis,  qui  de  nomine  ejufdem 
heri  et  conditionis  nominabantur.  (Gymn. 
Syr.)  The  termination  al  is  the  Ar.  <J!  al, 
offspring,  poflerity,  race,  progeny,  family. 
CILL,  CEALL,  a temple,  a fire  tower,  a place 
of  devotion,  gives  name  to  feveral  diflridls,  as 
Kill-Canice,  Kilkenny.  In  the  Tamul  lan- 
guage, Coil;  Samfcrit,  Coil,  a temple. 

“ Manar  Suami  or  Canier  Coil.  Canier  figni- 
<c  fies  a virgin,  (Ir.  Caini)  and  Coil  fignifies  a 
ct  temple.’*  The  root  I think  is  in  the  Chaldee 
n'in  chala,  orare,  congregatio,  ccetus,  ecclefia, 
colleftio  hominum.  “ Suami  is  a deity  now 
“ unknown.”  (Sonnerat,  V.  I.  p.  184.)  Pro- 
bably the  Som  of  the  Irifh,  i.  e.  Hercules. — 
Manar  fignifies  fire.  ct  Minar , in  Turkifh, 
“ fignifies  a high  tower  attached  to  the 
cc  mofques;  but,  in  Punico  Maltefe,  it  figni- 
fies fire,  illumination.”  (Agius,  dePun.  Malt.) 
They  were  originally  fire  towers,  as  we  fhall 
prove  in  the  following  pages,  Art.  towers. 
CIO  RAN,  a fhore,  coafi,  margin,  bank,  boun- 
dary. Hence  lough  Ciaran , a lake  in  Kerry, 
adjacent  to  the  fhore.  Per.  \^<jS  keran, 
fhore,  coafi,  bank,  boundary. 

E 2 
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CUA,  a didrift,  town,  village,  fcttlement.  Cua- 
naght , alias  Eile-nacht , now  Connaght , the 
fettlement  of  Naght,  the  family  and  dependants 
of  Naght;  as  Eile  O’ Carrol,  Eile  O’Hagarty , 
&c.  Ar.  ehl , people  belonging  to  any 

particular  perfon,  place,  lord,  mader,  fpoufe, 
domedics,  family.  ■/£<?«/,  portion  d’une  horde, 
qui  comprend  les  valTaux  relevants  du  meme 
noble.  (Tott’s  Tartar.)  II  en  Turc  fignifie 
pays,  province.  (d’Herbelot.)  Hence,  in  the 
Antiquities  of  Spain,  we  read  of  lli-turga,  Ili - 
bara,  Ili-pa,  he.  &c.  Per.  kid,  town, 

village,  farm,  didrift. 

CLANN,  children,  tribe,  the  name  of  feveral 
territories  from  Lean , a child,  Luan , a fon. 
Clan Brea/il,  Co.  Armagh;  Clan  Aoidhe buidhe, 
now  Claneboy,  Co.  Antrim ; Clan  Column , 
Co.  Meath,  &c.  The  Strongbonians  adopted 
the  word  on  their  fettling  in  Ireland;  whence 
Clan  Rickard,  the  country  of  the  Burks,  for- 
merly Maonmhuigh.  Hindood.  cool,  a clan; 
lan,  a fon;  lounda,  to  generate.  Ir.  clain. 
Etrufcan,  clan,  fon,  child;  clan , natus,  filius; 
filium  innui  docet  Etrufca.  (Amadutius  Alp. 
Vet.  Etruf.) 

BAR,  DAIRE,  DERRI,  houfes,  a didrift. 
Dair  Colgac,  the  di drift  of  Colgac,  now  Lon- 
donderry. (Ware.)  Ar.  dear,  diyer,  di- 

drifts, manfions,  houfes.  Diyar  Bekr , the 
country  anciently  called  Mefopotamia. 

DU,  land,  country.  Du-hallo,  now  a barony, 
Co.  Tipperary;  Du+na-gail,  now  Donegal. 

. Ar, 
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Ar.  0A  dih . Hind,  du;  hence  Inddu , Ind~ 
du-flan , the  country  of  the  Ind. 

EILE.  See  Co  a.  Add,  Hi,  prifca  Hifpanorum 
lingua,  oppidum  fignificavilfe.  ( Ambrofius  Mor.) 
FATH,  FA,  FAHA,  a held,  a traft,  a diftrift. 
Ch.  nQ  pha.  Heb.  HND  phea,  vel  HNE)  pheath , 
regio,  ora,  plaga.  In  Irilh  it  is  often  joined  to 
the  names  of  the  points  of  the  compafs. 

FAL,  a region  ; from  Fa l,  a king,  a prince. 
Ch.  phalach , regio,  provincia;  phola , 

magnates.  (D.  de  Pomis.)  Ar.  fail , 

nobility;  waal , princes;  waal , a 

noble. 

FAIRCE,  a divifion,  parilh,  diocefe,  epifcopal 

fee;  Fairce-han,  an  uncultivated  diftrift.  Ar. 

iban,  a defert;  Ge  Fairce,  a boundary, 

i.  e.  a land-divifion;  hence  parochia,  and 

♦♦  # 

Englifh  park.  Ar.  t — 9 j * fark , divided,  fepa- 
rated. 

Bifliop  Gibfon,  in  his  Camden,  V.  II.  p.  732. 
has  given  the  drawing  of  a ftone  in  Wales, 
called  T-maen-hir , the  chief’s  ftone,  in  Welfti. 
The  infcription,  if  rightly  copied,  is  \ ; 

the  chara&ers  are  Irilh,  and  I think  intended 
for  £)(r  f<Xpc}))  that  is,  the  boundary-ftone  of 
the  land;  and  muft  have  been  erected  when 
the  Aire-Coti,  or  old  Irilh,  were  in  pofteftion 
of  that  country. 

GARAUN,  a foreft.  Ch.  jYHDN  agariun,  fyh 
veftris. 

GEIL, 
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GEIL,  a wood,  a woody  country.  Geilt , a wild 
man  living  in  the  woods. 

GLIN,  a valley  full  of  trees  and  water.  Ar.  J-C 
ghil,  fylva,  nemus,  multas  denfeque  arbores. 
(J.  Scheid.)  lA*A  ghilon , a valley  full  of 
trees.  (Richardfon.)  Multce  denfeque  arbo- 
res, eafque  alens,  et  aquam  continens  vallis. 
(Gol.) 

GORI,  GARRHA,  GORT,  a plain,  a level 
country,  a garden,  a field.  Ar.  gaur  and 
gour.  This  word,  fignifying  properly  a plain, 
and  a country  lower  than  the  furrounding,  is 
given  to  many  provinces  of  Afia.  (d’Herbelot. ) 
Hence  Gowran , Gorey , Gort , Glin-caum , Gil - 
cagh , Glin  of  the  Downs,  &c.  &c.  he.  places 
well  known  in  Ireland.  See  Stewart’s  Topogr. 
of  Ireland. 

HI,  HY,  I;  tribe,  family,  diflrift.  Hy  Failge, 
Hy  Macuain , I Maine , I Drone , names  of 
diflri&s  and  baronies.  If  rum,  hell,  the  terri- 
tory  of  Ifrion.  Ar.  ifron , the  devil.  Ar. 

familia,  pars  magnae  tribus.  And 
when  thefe  tribes  were  brought  together  in 
caoimheacas , i.  e.  fociety,  the  country  was  re- 
duced or  divided  into,  caoimheacht , a county. 

kawam,  connexion,  joining  together, 
conftitution  of  an.y  thing. 

ITH,  IT,  IATH;  a country,  traft.  Ith-rofs , 
lath  ONeachach , the  fouth  of  Co.  Waterford,. 
I cCailt , the  country  of  hills,  the  name  of  Italy 

in 
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in  Irifli.  Ar.  hetah ; Hindooftanee, 

ihatu , a country.  Ch.  rvn  bit,  a body  of 
people.  Ar.  haiat , congregati  fuerunt 
inter  fefe.  In  the  Shilhi,  Berber,  or  moun- 
tain language  of  Barbary,  a people,  I think, 
defcended  from  Nemed,  a leader  of  our  Aire- 
Coti,  or  Indo-Scythas,  Jte  fignifies  a country. 
Thefe  Shilhi , the  Arabs  fay,  were  defcended 
from  A?nelekites  and  Canaanites , that  the  If- 
raelites  had  formerly  driven  from  Paleftine 
(D’Herbelot)  ; fo  far  correfponding  with  our 
Feme  or  Fhoinice.  In  their  language,  he  figni- 
fies a diftrift,  a province ; hence  Ite  ben  Omo- 
ran , lte  Otta , Ite  Stuckey , Ite  Achas . (See  my 
Vindication,  where  their  dialed  is  compared 
with  the  Irifli.)  Hence  the  Benjamite , Hivite, 
See.  See.  of  S.  S.  Lingua  Shilhenfis  in  plus 
viginti  provinciis  regni  Sus  in  Barbaria  meri- 
dionali,  quas  omnes  ite  praefixum  habent,  uti 
inter  Hebraeos  fub  lege,  it  a Benjamin  pro  Ben- 
jamitaa,  ite  Hivi  pro  Hivitse.  (See  Vindication, 
p.  hi.) 

JBH,  a tribe  ; a territory,  when  prefixed  to  the 
name,  as  Ibh-Eachaich  ; Ibh-Laoghaire , county 
of  Cork ; Ibh-Failge , in  Leinfter.  See  O’Brien’s 
Dictionary,  wherein  he  has  enumerated  many 
others.  Ibh-laian , Leinfter,  whence  the  Eb- 
lana  of  Ptolemy,  i.  e.  Dublin,  capital  of  Lein- 
fter, i.  e.  Laian-is-tir.  Ch.  Iieb.  UN  ab , pater 
unde  3N  ibh , tribus,  pars  populi,  qui  ab  eodem 

patre 
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patre  geniti  erant.  (Thomm).  tiro  2K  ibh  Chits , 
the  tribe  of  Chus.  Hence  Evechous , the  firft 
of  the  kings  named  Chaldean,  2500  years 
before  our  era. 

LUCHD,  a people,  fynonimous  to  ibh.  Hin- 
dooft.  Ink,  log ; Ar.  A ^-JcJ  lakaha.  As  the 
Scythians  and  Tartars  reckon  their  tribes  by 
fire-places,  and  kettles  boiled  on  the  fame,  fo 
Luchd,  in  Irilh,  fignifies  a kettle.  See  p.  10. 

MEILLIOCH,  country,  region,  the  map  of  the 
world,  the  globe  of  earth  ; Hindoo!!.  Mulk, 
country,  region.  See  Cor. 

MAGH,  a plain,  a level  country.  Magh  Breagha, 
now  Fingal ; Magh  Druchtan , Queen’s  county, 
&c.  &c.  Perf.  magh , a level  country, 

producing  magh ) herbs,  grafs,  meadows. 

Hence  the  Irifh  lom-maigh , fattening  ground, 
low  champaign  country,  from  im,  or  iom^ 
pronounced  eem,  fat,  butter.  Ch.  ntfttn  hema , 
pinguedo,  live  flos  la£tis  unde  jit  butyrum , et 
inde  riietonymice  Butyrum.  (Buxt.) 

MUINTIR,  a tribe,  and  its  poiTeffion.  Muintir 
Eolas , &c.  &c.  Ar.  man , family  ; jIjA* 
diar,  country. 

MONA,  .a  diftrift ; Ch.  mona,  regio. 

MUHAN,  the  fame.  Egypt.  Munhan,  pro- 
vincial 

NAUL, 


r Hence  Tuath-muhan , the  north  diftridt,  now  Thomond  j 
Oir-muhan , the  eaft  diftridt,  now  Ormond,  & c.  8c c. 
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NAUL  ; the  Naul  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 
Neal ; the  Neal  in  the  county  of,  Mayo.  I 
think  thefe  words  fignify  a diflrift  ; in  the 
Hindooflan,  Nal  is  a diftrift. 

POBAL,  POBL,  a people  ; prefixed  to  names, 
is  often  given  to  the  territory  they  profefs. 
Hence  Pobul  i Ceallachan  ; Pobul  i Briain , 
&c.  Ar.  tubl,  people.  T is  corn- 

mutable  with  P,  as  toll , vulgo  poll , a hole 
(O’Brien). 

RUT  A,  a herd,  a tribe  of  people.  Ruta  Bur - 
each,  the  tribe  of  the  Burkes ; it  is  not  ap- 
plied to  topography. 

SLIOCHT,  progeny,  generation  ; is  often  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  the  tribe,  to  denote  their 
territory.  Ch,  nin)^©  Shlochut , propagines. 
Sleacht , and  Sleachd , the  fame,  as  Sleachda 
Eogain , part  of  Differ. 

SIOL,  feed,  iffue,  tribe,  clan,  fw  Shil,  a fon, 
from  iftf?  Jhilou , the  emblematical  copulation, 
(according  to  Hutchinfon,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  213, 
220). 

SEBT,  SEPT,  a tribe,  a clan.  Sebt-tuife , the 
chief  and  his  tribe,  or,  the  tribe  and  its  chief. 
It  is  a word  of  Irifh  origin,  fays  Dr.  John- 
fon.  ton w febet , tribus.  “ tontt?  febet , a ftafF 
u or  flick,  whether  fuch  as  magiftrates  carried 
tc  in  their  hands,  or  common  ones.  Gen. 
“ xxxix.  10.  The  tonu?  fhall  not  depart  from 
Judah  till  Shiloh  come.  Verfe  16,  as  one 

“ of 
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Further  V indication 


<e  of  fabti)  the  tribes  of  Ifrael.  Each 

“ tribe  had  a half,  or  was  a body  corporate, 
£C  with  a fupreme  magiftrate  over  them,  who 
“ was  the  firft-born  of  the  tribe.’’  (Bate.) 
Each  Irilh  noble  had  his  antiquary,  who  en- 
rolled the  deeds  of  his  Sept.  (Mac  Curtin’s 
Hiffc.  of  Ireland.)  Ch.  mirP  Biro  Sebet  Je- 
huda , Tribus  Judce.  (Buxt.) — This  word  was 
formerly  ufed  in  topography  like  Clann  ; it 
was  common  to  the  Indo-Scytbians , who  fettled 
at  Colchis.  “ At  Diofcurias  began  the  country 
<c  of  Colchis ; its  foil  was  fertile,  its  fruits  de- 
“ licious,  its  linen  manufa&ures  much  efteemed. 
<s  This  country,  after  being  divided  into  feve- 
cc  ral  fmall  principalities,  called  Sceptuch'uz,  fell 
<c  into  the  hands  of  M it  hr  i dates,  and,  after  his 
5C.  death,  was  again  diftributed  into  many  divi- 
“.fions.”  (Mem.  of  a Map  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea.) 

TOIC,  land,  diftrift,  territory.  Ar.  — * jib  tawk. 

TUATH,  plain,  level  country.  Tuath  Jiodh - 
bhuidhe , the  woody  plains,  an  old  name  of 
part  of  the  Queens  county.  Ar.  tuter , 

plain,  level  ground. 

TRIATH,  a tract  of  country,  a lordfhip ; hence 
Ban-triath  (Bantry),  Fen-triath  (Ventry),  &c. 
&c.  Ar.  sjb  turret , a tract  of  country. 

ULLAC,  poffeflion,  diltrift.  Ullac-Neid,  in  UI- 
fter.  Per.  a,Xj\  ulke , a province,  dominion, 
poffdHon ; imlak,  the  fame.  From 

Ailbhe , 
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Ailbhe , the  firft  bilhop  that  preached  the  gof- 
pel  in  Ireland,  we  have  Imlioc  Ailbhe , now 
Emly  (united  to  Cafliel),  the  name  of  the  firft 
epifcopal  fee  in  Munfter. 

Quod  doceo,  non  quse  operor,  attendito  ; 

Proderit  tibi  fcientia  mea,  crimina  non  obfunt. 
Frugiferas  arbores  refero  do&or  ; 

Fruftum  carpe,  lignum  projicito  in  ignem. 
(Borhaneddino  Alzernouchi,  tranil.  by  A.  Ecchdlenfis.) 
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CHAP.  II. 


OH  THE 

ORIGIN  AND  LANGUAGE 


OF 

THE  GYPSIES. 


There  is  Hill  a cloud  hanging  over  the  origin 
of  the  Gypfies,  notwithftanding  the  labours  of 
feveral  learned  men. 

GrellmanI  the  laft  author  on  this  fubjeft,  enu- 
merates no  lefs  than  178,  who  had  written  before 
him,  all  differing  in  opinion. 

From  hiflory,  from  language,  I am  clearly  of 
opinion  they  are  from  Circaflia,  the  Colchis  of 
the  ancients,  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  or  Bof- 
phorus. 

In  Colchis  affembled  that  body  of  Scythians, 
who  held  Egypt  long  in  fubje&ion.  From  Colchis 
departed  that  great  body  of  Aire-Coti  Scythians, 
who,  having  made  the  round  of  India,  colonizing 
with  Bologues,  Arabians,  and  Chaldeans,  re- 
turned 


‘ See  Grcllman,  notes  to  the  fourth  chapter,  p.  221. 
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turned  in  part  to  their  mother  country;  and 
whofe  hiflory  I have  traced  to  their  arrival  in 
thefe  Weftern  ifles.  And  at  Colchis  returned 
that  great  army  of  Circaffian  Scythians,  which 
governed  Egypt  from  the  year  1231  to  1517,  at 
which  period  they  made  their  retreat,  under  the 
command  of  Dowlet  Gawri.b 

The  old  Greek  writers  knew  little  of  the 
Colchi , they  called  them  Egyptians,  ^Ethiopians, 
and  what  not;  but  Tzetzes,  one  of  the  rnofl 

j 

modern  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  exprefsly  calls 
them  Indo-Scythcz , and  Lazi , a name,  I think, 
alluding  to  their  being  {lingers:  the  Hiberno- 
Scythte  were  famous  for  being  fpear-men,  archers, 
and  {lingers. 

The  Colchi  appear  to  have  been  early  called 
by  the  name  of  Cas-loch,  or  black-hair,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  their  neighbours,  the  Neph- 
tali,  or  White  Huns,  another  Scythian  nation  to 

the  northward. Cal-chas , in  Hiberno-Scythas 

and  in  Chaldee,  is  fynonimous  to  Ca/loch ; and 
hence,  I think,  the  Cafluchim  of  Mofes,  and  the 
name  Colchis.' 

This 

b This  is  a common  name  in  Ireland  and  Arabia.  Guaire, 
noble,  great,  excellent,  the  proper  name  of  feveral  Irifh 
princes.  (O’Brien.)  There  was  a Guarian  aynafty  in  Arabia, 

which  lafted  but  61  years.  (D’Herbelot. ) 

gawhure,  noble,  magnificent,  illuftrious.  See  Richardfon 

at  Noble. 

c Cas,  the  hair  of  the  head;  loch,  black;  cal,  black;  cas, 

hair. 
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This  was  a ufual  diftin&ion  with  the  Indo- 
Scythte;  in  Ireland  they  denominated  the  Nor- 
wegians Dubh-loch-lonach , or  the  black  dwellers 
on  the  lakes,  and  the  Danes,  Fion-loch-lonnach , 
or  white  dwellers  on  the  lakes.d 

When  the  Greeks  underflood  the  meaning  of 
thefe  names,  Calchafi  and  Cajlochi , is  it  a wonder 
that  they  tranflated  them  by  AiOlOTT'f,  Ethiopians? 
The  Aire-Coti  fettled  at  Colchis,  in  confequence 
of  which  it  was  called  Cutaia  and  Ethiopia. 
Jerome  mentions  St.  Andrew  preaching  the  gofpel 
in  the  towns  of  the  two  Colchic  rivers,  the  Apfa- 
nus  and  Phafis:  and  calls  the  nation  1 Ethiopians . 
Andreas,  frater  Simonis  Petri,  Scythis,  Sogdianis, 
et  Saccis  in  Augufta  civitate  prsedicavit,  qua?  cog- 
nominatur  magna:  ubi  eft  irruptio  Apfan,  et 
Phafis  fluvius:  illic  incolunt  JEthiopes  interiores. 
He  relates  the  fame  circumftance  of  Matthias. 
In  altera  JEthiopia,  ubi  eft  irruptio  Apfari  et  Hypfi 
portus,  prmdicavit — the  port  of  Plyffus  was  near 
Colchis.  By  ^Ethiopians  we  are  not  always  to 

underfland 

hair.  Ch.  yip  hos , pilofus;  ’ip'?  leloi,  niger,  eclipfis.  Yet 
I think  thefe  Cafluchi,  when  they  penetrated  India,  were 
called  White  Huns,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  natives, 
who  were  of  black  Hein;  and  by  this  appellation  the  Irifh 
were  known  by  the  Scandinavians,  who  called  them  Hvitra- 
manna , white  men;  and  Ireland  they  named  Hvitra  manna 
landi , the  white  men’s  land.  (Fragments  of  Irifli  hiftory 
from  the  Icelandic,  by  Profelfor  Thorkelin,  P.  II,  p.  65.} 
They  had  black  hair  and  white  Heins. 
d O’Brien’s  Irifli  and  Englifh  Diftionary, 
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underhand  people  with  woolly  hair;  for  many 
^Ethiopians  had  ftraight  hair,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  Lib.  VII.  c.  7 o.e 

The  Indo-Scythce,  or  Aire-Coti,  as  I have 
fliewn  in  their  hillory,  colonized  with  the  Bologuos 
of  the  Indus,  ancient  Perfians,  as  fome  think,  or 
Arabians,  as  others  affert,  or  Tartars,  as  others. 
Thefe  extended  themfelves  along  the  weflern 
banks  of  the  Sind  or  Indus,  to  the  mouth  of  it, 
and  were  remarkable  pirates  on  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  robbers  by  land.  The  Bolgi,  fays  Irifh  hillory, 
were  called  Gallon , becaufe  of  the  kind  of  fhips 

invented  by  them. In  Arabic  khalion , 

navis  major. 

Thefe  two  bodies  returned  coaflways,  and  colo- 
nized with  the  Dedanites  of  Chaldasa,  and  with 
the  Omanites  of  Arabia,  and  with  the  Omana  of 
Perfiad  This  great  body  then  fplit,  one  party  retir- 
ing to  Colchis,  from  whence  they  fet  out.  In  procefs 

of 

c Bryant,  V.  III.  p.  182. 

f Omana,  l’auteur  du  peuple  de  la  mer  Erythree,  ecrit  par 
un  double  mm  Ommana , ville  de  la  Perfide.  Ce  port  ne  de^ 
Toit  pas  etre  eloigne  de  la  Carminie,  car  Pline  dit  OmancEy 
quod  priores  celebrum  portum  Carmania  fecere.  Ce  lieu 
ctoit  d’un  grand  trafic,  felon  Arrien  dans  le  Periple  cite. 
Pline  dit,  que  le  peuple  Omani  avoient  autrefois  habite  depuis 
Petra  jufqu’  a Charaz,  & qu’il  y avoit  alors  les  villes  d’ Abe- 
famis  et  Soractie  villes  fameufes  baties  par  Semiramis.  A 
prefent,  dit-il,  ce  ne  font  que  des  deferts.  Quoiqu’il  en 
foit,  ce  port  de  Carmanie  ne  fauroit  etre  l’Omana  d’Arabie, 
qui  n’et'oit  pas  un  port  mais  une  ville  dans  les  terres.  (Mar- 
tiniere,  Diet.  Geogr.)  See  the  map  annexed. 
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of  time  thefe  failed  down  the  Euxine,  into  the 
AEgean  fea,  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  iflands 
thereof,  and  then  to  Spain,  and  laftly  to  the 
Weftern  iflands.  The  other  diviflon,  under  the 
name  of  Pboinice , purfued  their  way  to  Tyre, 
and  from  the  JEgyptian  port  of  Tyre  failed  down 
the  Mediterranean  to  Spain,  and  thence  .to  the 
Weftern  ifles. 

So  fays  Irifh  hiftory,  and  the  language  of  Ire- 
land, in  my  humble  opinion,  confirms  it;  or  how 
could  it  be  polfible  for  the  Irifli  language  to  con- 
tain fo  much  of  the  ^Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Hin- 
dooftanee,  and  Arabic,  as  I have  demonftrated  in 
my  Profpectus?8 

OTT^DD  Cajlucbi , i.  e.  Colchi.  Hos  fi  Colchos 
efle  dixero,  qui  ab  iEgypto  et  Palteftina  tanta 
terrarum  funt  intercapedine  difliti,  vix  impetrabo 
fidem.  Colchos  efle  iEgyptias  originis  conftans 
fama  eft  inter  veteres.  (Bochart.)  And  fo  fays 
Agathias,  it  was  fo  reported — and  the  fcholiaft  on 
the  Pythian  ode,  IV.  v.  3 76.  Quia  iEgyptiorum 
coloni  funt  Scythae,  (i.  e.  Colchi,)  proinde  etiam 
illos  aiunt  atri  coloris;  for  there  was  a part  of 
Egypt  called  Scythia.  But  Tzetzes,  the  mod 
moft  modern  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  better 
informed;  he  aflerts  they  were  lndo-Scythte,  and 

f were 

8 ProfpeCtus  of  a Dictionary  of  the  Irifli  language,  com- 
pared with  the  Chaldean,  Arabic,  &c.  See.  In  the  preface 
of  this  work  I have  given  a lift  of  500  words  fimilar  in  Irifh 
and  in  Hindooftanee ; as  many  more  might  have  been  added. 
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were  called  Lazi ; oi£e  ko^oi,  ivJnw»  XxvSm  f»<nv,  oikm 

Aa.^oi  Jca^yp.Evot.h 

The  Scythians,  under  the  name  of  Aire-Coti  or 
Royal  Shepherds,  and  iEtliiopes  or  black  haired, 
had  been  in  pofleftion  of  Egypt  280  years:  they 
were  then  obliged  to  retire,  having  been  defeated 
by  Halifphragmuthis,  and  were  at  laft  befieged 
in  the  diftrift  of  Avaris,  which  they  had  previoufly 
fortified,  by  Amofis,  the  fon  of  the  former  king. 
Wearied  out  by  the  length  of  the  fiege,  they  at 
laft- came  to  terms  of  compofition,  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  country,  if  they  might  do  it  unmolefted. 
They  were  permitted  to  depart:  and  accordingly 
retired,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  perfons,  fome  to  Chaldsea,  and  fome  to 
Colchis. 

Colchis  was  alfo  named  Chavila  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.  “ Per  Chavilam  intelligere  Colchidem , 

proprie  di<ftam,qua ePhafin  flumen  a meridie  habet, 
et  a feptentrione  montes  Scythicos , quos  varie  varii 
nominant. — Qni  enim  fine  praejudicio  vocem  rf?in 
cholch  (unde  addita  terminatione  is  Colchis ) confert 
cum  n^in  chavila^  facile  videt  non  adeo  magnam 
cfle  inter  has  duas  difterentiam,  quin  longe  ma- 
jores  admittere  debeamus  in  aliis  regionum  et 
urbium  nominibus,  qure  aut  ab  incolis,  aut  ab 
exteris,  a prima  pronunciatione  detorta  funt. — 
Atque  ita  latiftimum  Scythioe  fpatium  Colchidi 
tribuat,  fic  ut  dicaraus  in  ea  aurum  preeftantiffi- 

raum, 


h In  Lycoph.  v.  174. 
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mum,  et  fmaragdos,  et  cryftallos  inveniri,  quan- 
doquidem  generatim  de  Scythia  (cujus  pars  eft 
Colchis)  affirmant  veteres,  et  aurum  et  reliqua 
Mofi  memorata  ibi  reperiri,  et  optimae  quidem 
notas  fuifle.”' 

The  P bafts  was  fo  named,  as  abounding  in 
gold,  by  our  Indo-Scythm,  in  which  language 
phas  (fas)  is  gold ; and  aphoji , i.  e.  phas-ait , the 
place  where  the  gold  was  wrought  or  fmelted. 
The  gold  mines  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  were 
anciently  named  fas , and  the  place  of  fmelting 
aphofdf  0 phaz , aurum;  TFpN  auphaz , nomen 
prop.  loci. — San  or  fon  is  another  name  for  gold 
in  Iriffi:  San-arc , auri  pinguentum ; and  hence 
Pliny  names  the  Phafis,  Soanes , a name  he  un- 
doubtedly learned  of  theColchians:  Hindooftanee, 
fona , gold.  This  country  abounded  in  minerals 
and  precious  ftones,  and  we  fliall  ffiew,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  ancient  drefs  of  the  Iriffi  women, 
that  the  Hebrew  names  for  thefe  precious  ftones 
are  borrowed  from  the  Indo-Scythians,  and  are 
yet  the  common  names  for  them  in  Iriffi. 

I have  had  frequent  occalion  to  ffiew,  that  our 
fiire-Coti , or  Indo-Scythians,  were  fond  of  im- 
porting with  them,  wherever  they  went,  the 
names  of  their  primitive  country.  Suir  or  Soor , 
the  facrecl  water,  was  given  to  the  Indus,  and  to 
a river  in  Ireland.  Seannon  was  a name  of  the 

r 2 Ganges, 


1 Reland. 

k Vindication  of  Iri/h  hiftory,  p.  146. 
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Ganges , and  of  the  Seannon  or  Shannon  in  Ire- 
land ; the  peninfula  between  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  was  named  Colchis,  and  Scythia  Limy- 
rica,  &c.  &c. 

Hear  the  refpe&able  Mr.  Bryant.  cc  We  mufl 
« not  be  furprifed,  if  we  meet  with  the  fame 
cc  cufloms  in  India,  or  the  lame  names  of  places 
<c  as  are  to  be  found  in  Colchis , or  the  remoteft 
“ parts  of  Iberia.  The  river  Indus  was  faid  to 
iC  rife  in  mount  Caucafus , fimilar  to  the  mountain 
6 6 in  Colchis .” 

<c  As  there  was  a Caucafus  in  thefe  parts,  fo 
« there  was  a region  named  Colchis , which  ap- 
“ pears  to  have  been  a very  flourifhing  and  pow- 
ct  erful  province.  It  was  fituated  at  the  bottom 
<c  of  that  large  jfthmus,  which  lies  between  the 
<c  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  feems  to  have  compre- 
« hended  the  kingdoms,  which  are  ftyled  Madura, 
“ Tranquebar,  and  Cochin.”1 

“ It  is  remarkable  that,  as  there  was  a Cau- 
« cafus  and  regio  Colica , as  well  as  C-olchica , in 
“ India,  fo  the  fame  names  occur  among  the 
“ Cuthmans,  (Coti)  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 
« Here  was  a regio  Colica , as  w;ell  as  Colchica , 
««  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucafus.”  m 

« If  we  change  the  fcene,  and  betake  ourfelvcs 
“ to  Colchis , we  (hall  meet  with  Indians  here  too. 
The  city  AJlerujia , upon  mount  Caucafus,  is 

ftyled 

1 Bryant’s  Mythology,  V.  III. 
m Pliny,  Lib.  VI.  c.  5. 
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ftyled  Indica  tAy.*  ta-oxic.—  Jerom  tells  us, 

that  St.  Matthias  preached  the  gofpel  in  Colchis, 
near  the  river  Phafis  and  Afparus,  which  country 
is  called  ^Ethiopia. — Socrates,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  mentions  the  fame,  and  adds,  that  St. 
Bartholomew  was  in  thofe  parts;  and  his  particu- 
lar province  was  India,  which  India  joins  Colchis , 
and  to  the  region  upon  the  Phafis,  where  Mat- 
thias refided.  hie  calls  it  the  innermojl  India,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  that  which  was  not  Mediterra- 
nean, but  lay  on  the  Southern  ocean;  and  as 
fame  of  the  fame  family  fettled  in  Iberia  Hifpariuz , 
we  fnd  there  too  an  Indian  city,  inaikh,  wcAu 

I&wae,  TzXr.rriO'J  Il'jprivor.  n 

“ The  river  Indus  was  often  called  the  Sindus, 
and  nations  of  the  Cuthi  were  called  Sindi.  There 
were  people  of  this  name  and  family  in  Thrace, 
mentioned  by  Hefychius.  s*»3o»  -ms  eSvo?  iAmy. 
The  Sindi  of  Thrace  are  an  Indian  nation.  Some 
would  alter  it  to  Zhukov,  Sindicum , but  both  terms 
are  of  the  fame  purport. — He  mentions,  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  world  2*  \i/x vr)  XsyofjLSvn,  a 

city  which  was  denominated  the  Sindic  or  Indian 
harbour.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  a regio  S indica 
upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  oppofite  to  the  river 
Thermodon.  This  Indica  was  the  country  of  the 
Maeotite,  a Cuthite  tribe.” 

“ Egypt  itfelf  was  in  fome  degree  an  Indie 
nation,  having  received  a colony  of  that  people, 

(the  x 

n Steph.  Byzant.  Aliqui  (Cingari)  dicebant,  quod  erant 
de  India.  (Muratori  Scriptor. rer.  Italicar.  T.  XIX.  p.  890.) 
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(the  Cuthi,)  by  whom  it  was  named  Ait  or  Aetitu, 
Hence  it  is  faid,  Otnp$&  i v<W  uveu  to  yEvo?,  that  OJiris 
was  an  Indian  by  extraction , becaufe  the  Cuthite 
religion  came  from  the  Tigris,”  their  former  fet- 
tlement. 

« Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  from  the 
names  of  places  and  men,  and  particularly  from 
various  parts  of  ancient  hiftory,  that  the  Scythic 
Indians  were  in  reality  Cuthi,— Hence  Hefychius, 
— Thus  the  learned  Bryant. 

« The  country,  between  the  Cafpian  and  the 
Euxine,  had  the  names  both  of  India  and  Ethi- 
opia; even  Arachofia  is  called  White  India  by 
Ifidorus,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
Yellow  India  of  the  Perfians  and  the  Yellow 
India  of  the  Turkifh  geography.  Hind , the  an- 
cient term  of  India,  perhaps  fignifies  black  ” 
(Gilchrift,  Did.  of  the  Hindooftan  Lang.  Pre- 
face, p.  xvii.) 

The  Colchi  were  remarkable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  linen.  The  old  names  for  linen  in 
Irifh  are  Indie  and  Anaet,° — Anaet-buird , a table- 
cloth. The  firft  I thought  indicated,  that  they 
borrowed  the  art  of  the  Indians;  it  may  have 
fignified  the  manufacture  of  Colchis : the  fecond 
is  Arabic  CoUc  anaet,  cloth.  In  the  Periplus 
Maris  Erythrasi,  we  find  the  countries  about  the 
Ganges  and  Iiypanis  were  fupplied  with  fine  linen, 
brought  from  Scythia  Limyrica , the  country  of 
our  Aire-Coti,  the  Aracotii  of  Dionyfius. 

The 


Shaw  writes  it  Anart, 
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The  ingenious  author  of  the  Map  of  Caucafus, 
printed  at  London  in  1788,  thus  deferibes  the 
country  about  the  Pontus  or  Bofphorus. 

ct  On  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  Bofphorus  lies 
the  fmall  and  beautiful  ifland  of  Phanagoria , and 
at  a fmall  diftance  to  the  eaftward  begin  the 
mountains  of  Caucafus,  which  extend  from  hence 
to  the  Cafpian . — According  to  Strabo,  the  coun- 
try, extending  from  Phanagoria  to  Colchis,  was 
inhabited  by  the  following  people.  Firft  the 
Sindi,  clofe  to  Phanagoria;  then  along  the  fea 
fhore,  the  Ached , Zingi,  and  Heniochif  which 
extended  as  far  as  Diofcurias,  now  Ifigour,  and 
behind  them  the  Cercetm  and  Macropogones.  Of 
the  two  latter  tribes  nothing  is  known,  and  of 
the  former  little  more  than  that  they  were  pirates , 
and  that  they  fupplied  the  Greeks  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus with  the  Haves  they  made  in  their  predatory 
expeditions.  Behind  Diofcurias,  in  the  highell 
mountains,  lived  the  Soanes  or  Suani,  perhaps 

the 

p Zochori  et  Heniochi  montana  et  importuofa  colunt  loca, 
qua:  Caucafi  partes  funt.  His  vita  ex  maritimis  latrociniis 
fuit.  Hanc  Zochororum  terrain  efle  arbitramur,  ex  qua  po- 
puli  exierint,  qui  noftra  setate  cum  liberis  et  uxoribus  Euro- 
pam  pervagantur,  Zingari  appellati.  (./Eneas  Sylvius.)  Matth. 
Martinius,  in  his  Lexic.  Philologico,  fub  voce  Zigeuni , 
adopts  this  origin,  as  well  as  Sylvius — Otrococfius,  in  Origin. 
Iiungar.,  and  J.G.  Eccard,  give  the  Zingari  or  Gypfies  a Cir- 
cadian origin. — Ziehen,  Zigier,  Sikcher,  or  Zincher,  among 
the  ancients,  which  in  the  earliefl:  times  were  Achaeans,  dwelt 
in  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Circaffians.  (Grelltnan 
on  the  Gypfies.) 
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the  ancettors  of  the  people,  who  {till  occupy  the 
fame  country,  and  retain  the  fame  name.  They 
were  then  a formidable  and  numerous  nation, 
governed  by  a king,  with  a national  council  of 
three  hundred  perfons.  They  are  faid  to  have 
collected  a confiderable  quantity  of  gold , by  means 
of  fleeces  which  they  funk  in  their  torrents,  a 
practice  from  which  Strabo  derives  the  fable  of 
the  Golden  fleece.  It  is  reported,  that  this  mode 
of  collecting  gold  {till  continued,  when  the  Turks 
were  in  pottelfion  of  Mingrelia,  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Zgenislkale  (horfe  river,  the  Hippus) 
was  farmed  at  Conttantinople  to  certain  Jews.” 

It  appears,  that  this  is  a well  known  praftice 
in  the  Eaft,  for  obtaining  gold  duft.  ct  At  Puck- 
ely,  in  the  foobah  of  Cathmear,  they  fpread  goat 
ikins,  with  long  hair,  in  the  Itream  of  the  river, 
fattening  them  down  with  ilones,  fo  that  the 
water  cannot  move  them.  After  two  or  three 
days  they  take  up  the  ikins,  and  expofe  them  to 
the  fun.  When  they  are  perfe&Iy  dry,  they 
{hake  them,  and  obtain  grains  of  gold,  fome  of 
which  will  weigh  three  tolahs.”  (Ayeen  Akbery, 
V.  II.  p.  136.) 

Sindi,  Zangi,  Zingi,  are  fynonimous  names  of 
the  fame  people;^  and  thefe,  we  have  {hewn, 
were  Colchi  or  Scythians. — The  Sindi  fettled  on 
each  fide  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  (Ortelius, 
from  Apollonius,  &c.  and  Flaccus,  Thef.  XIV.) — 

Sindi, 

1 Martiniere,  Di<5h  Geograph. 
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Sindi,  al.  Zingi,  a people  of  Sarmatlan  Afia, 
dwelling  on  the  Bofphorus.  In  the  Periplus  of 
Scylax  they  are  named  liVTOi  Sinti,  but  he  cor- 
redls  himfelf  afterward,  as  he  names  the  harbour 
of  thefe  people  z»v&*ov  Sindicum  portion r 

As  Diofcurias,  continues  the  author,  began 
the  country  of  Colchis,  which  extended  as  far  as 
Trebizonde.  Its  linen  manufactures  were  much 
efleemed,  which  was  adduced  as  a proof  that  its 
inhabitants  were  of  Egyptian  origin. ” 

“ The  languages  of  Caucafus  were  fuppofed  to 
be  almofl:  innumerable,  lince  at  Diofcurias  alone 
they  reckoned  feventy  dialedls,  and,  according  to 
fome  authors,  three  hundred.  But  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  little  of  this  country.” 

Thefe  were  only  dialedls  of  the  fame  language, 

as  we  learn  from  Sablier. “ Autour  de  la  mer 

Cafpienne,  on  parle,  a ce  qu’on  dit,  60  langues 
dhferentes;  mais  ceux,  qui  ont  avance  cela,  n’ont 
pas  pris  garde,  qu’au  nord  et  a 1’eft  de  la  mer 
Cafpienne,  ce  font  une  infinite  de  hordes  ou  tribus 
Tart  ares,  qui,  chacune,  par  la  fuite  des  temps, 
auront  apporte  quelque  changement  a leur 
langue,  et  on  aura  pris  pour  langue  ce  qui  n’efi: 
que  dialedte.”  (Sablier,  Elfai  fur  les  Langues, 
p.  24.) 

To  defcend  to  more  modern  times;  about  the 
year  1200,  the  Circaflians  (the  Colchi  of  the 
ancients)  had  got  footing  in  Egypt  fo  much,  that 

they 


r Maitiniere,  Didt.  Gcograph  . 
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they  may  be  faid  to  have  been  matters  of  it. 
Ci  In  1517  Sultan  Selim  had  drawn  out  his  troops 
againft  Pertta,  with  the  determination,  if  not  to 
conquer  the  country  entirely,  at  leatt  to  do  them 
all  the  mifchief  he  could;  for  which  reafon  his 
tremendous  army  was  in  that  year  encamped  near 
Aleppo.  Gawri,  the  Circattian  Sultan  in  Egypt, 
when  he  heard  of  this  enterprize,  being  fearful, 
that  after  Selim  had  accomplifhed  his  intentions 
refpe&ing  Perfia,  he  might  attack  him,  fent  am- 
baflfadors,  to  offer  his  aifittance  againft  the  Per- 
fians : Selim  accepted  it,  and  Gawri  immediately 
colle&ed  his  forces.  As  the  two  armies  lay  near 
each  other,  fome  Circaflians  attacked  and  plun- 
dered fome  loaded  camels,  which  were  going  to 
Selim’s  camp.  Selim,  who  looked  upon  this  as 
an  affront,  inftantly  refolved  to  leave  the  Perfians 
quiet  for  the  prefent,  and  to  draw  his  fword 
againft  his  ally.  Gawri  was  betrayed,  and  fell  in 
the  aftion;  thofe  that  efcaped  fled  to  Kahire; 
they  ele&ed  a new  king,  named  Tumanbey,  who 
was  alfo  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Selim  was 
fo  charmed  with  his  underftanding,  that  he 
granted  him  his  freedom,  and  intended  to  appoint 
him  viceroy  of  Egypt;  however,  people  began 
to  talk  freely  concerning  their  hopes,  that  when 
Selim  fhould  have  withdrawn,  Tumanbey,  with 
the  remaining  Circaflians  and  Arabians,  might  be 
able  to  drive  his  troops  out  of  Egypt,  and  rein- 
ftate  the  Circaflians  in  their  former  dominion. 
Thefe  reports  coming  to  Selim’s  knowledge,  he 

caufed 
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caufed  Tumanbey  to  be  hanged  under  one  of  the 
gates  of  Kahire  (Cairo)  ; and  with  him  ended 
the  government  of  the  Circaflians  in  Egypt,  after 
it  had  continued  286  years.  By  command  of 
Selim,  they  were  for  feveral  days  left  to  the 
mercy  of  their  conquerors.” f 

Another  author,  Buonaventura  Vulcanius, 
mentions  the  routing  of  the  Circaflians  out  of 
Egypt  in  1437,  miftaking  them  for  Egyptians. 
He  wrote  in  1597 — iC  Ante  hos  160  plus  minus 
annos  a Suitano  iEgyptii  fedibus  fuis  pulfl  Palaef- 
tinam,  Syriam,  et  Afiam  minorem  mendicorum 
fpecie  pervagantes,  traje&o  Hellefponto,  Thra- 
ciam  et  dr  cum- danubi  anas  regiones  incredibili 
multitudine  inundarunt.”1  By  all  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  Circaflians,  who  had  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  Egypt,  had  been  continually  routed 
from  their  firfl  fettlements  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury— had  retired  to  their  native  country,  and, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  fettlements  on  each 
fide  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

“ The  chiefs,  or  waywodes  (of  the  gypfies), 
as  they  proudly  call  them,  were  formerly  of  two 
kinds  in  Hungary.  Each  petty  tribe  had  its  own 
leader ; befldes  which,  they  had  four  fuperior 

waywodes, 


f Kantemir  Gcfchichte  des  Oflnanifchen.  Reichs,  quoted 
by  Grellman,  p.  221. 

* Vulcanius  de  literis  Getarum,  p.  101.  Hence  Salmon 
believed  them  to  be  Mamelukes,  who  were  obliged  to  quit 
Egypt  in  1517,  when  the  lurkilh  emperor  conquered  that 
country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ciroaffian  government. 
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waywodes,  of  their  own  caft,  on  both  Tides  the 
Danube  and  TeifTe.,,u 

Is  it  furprifing,  then,  that  thefe  vagabonds,  the 
Corra  Saca,  or  rabble  Scythians,  of  Perlian  and 
Irifh  hiftory,  fhould  pafs  themfelves  for  Egyp- 
tians, on  entering  Tranfylvania,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, &c.  &c.  ? 

The  Egyptian  defeent  of  thefe  people  is  en- 
tirely deffitute  of  proof ; the  molt  pofitive  proof 
is  to  be  found  to  contradict  it.  Their  language 
differs  entirely  from  the  Coptic,  and  their  cus- 
toms, as  Ahafuerus  Fritfch  has  remarked,  are 
nothing  lefs  than  Egyptian.  They  wander  about 
like  Grangers  in  Egypt,  where  they,  form  a dif- 
tinCt  people,  as  not  only  Bellonius,  but  many 
later  writers  affure  us.  The  univerfal  character 
of  this  people  is  that  of  fortune-telling,  thieving, 
and  remarkable  for  being  fmiths  and  farriers.  In 
Hungary  this  trade  is  fo  common  among  them, 
that  it  is  a proverb,  fo  many  gypfes,  fo  many 
fmiths.  To  thefe  occupations  I think  they  are 
indebted  for  their  name.  In  the  Indo-Scythian 
or  Hibernian  language  Gaire  is  a fortune-teller ; 
Ar.  ghour , incantator,  augur,  and  Gou-aire , 

in  Irifh,  a mafler  fmith  ; Seang-gaire,  poor  mean 
fortune-tellers ; Seang-gouaire , poor  mean  fmiths. 
Ar.  jjt.  Ssj  Zing-ghor , a vagabond  ; Ar.  S. sj 
Zeng-ghar,  vagabond  cheats.  In  Perfian, 

Zengi,  fignifies  a favage,  a fool,  a Hot- 
tentot, 


u GrelJman,  p.  54.. 
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tentot,  a Moor,  a Negro,  an  Egyptian,  an  Ethio- 
pian ; and  hence,  I think,  all  the  miftakes,  that 
have  happened  about  thefe  wandering  Circaflians. 

Mention  is  made  of  them  in  Germany  fo  early 
as  the  year  1417,  when  they  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Sea.  A year  afterwards 
we  find  them  in  Switzerland.  In  1422  they  ap- 
peared in  Italy  ; but  there  is  no  certainty  at  what 
period  exactly  they  firfl  appeared  in  Europe. 

From  the  earlieft  account  of  thefe  people  they 
were  miners  and  gold-wafhers.  Pray  fays,  they 
call  themfelves  Roma.  <c  Ipfi  enim  fe  lingua  ver- 
nacula  Roma  appellant ; hujus  nominis  provincia 
ad  fluvium  Akarum,  intra  ambitum  Galatise, 
Amafim,  Paphlagonice,  ac  Ponti,  quinquaginta 
circiter  milliaribus  a Byzantino  remota  olim  fuit. 
Gens,  quse  earn  provinciam  coluit,  pafiim  au£tor'i- 
bus  Ciancari , et  Cigiani  dieuntur.  Si  quid  igitur 
fimilitudo  nominis  valet,  inde  ortos  futpicor.  Pof- 
tea  autem  quam  Tamerlanes,  occupata  Afia 
minore,  Bajacetem  cepit,  credibile  eft,  gentem 
in  varia  loca  fparfam  fuiffe  pofl  annum  Chrifti 
1403,  atque  in  Europam  etiam  venlfic.  Certe 
primum  omnium  in  Moldavia,  Walachia,  ac  Plun- 
garia,  circiter  annum  1417,  vifi  funt.”* 

It  has  been  generally  underftood  that,  by  Romi, 
they  fignified  any  man  in  common,  and  therefore 
they  have  been  taken  for  Copts  or  ^Ethiopians, 
in  whofe  language  pi-rome  fignifies  a man  ; but, 
as  they  call  themfelves  Roma , it  is  probable  that 

the 

x Pray,  Annal.  Regum  Hungar.  P.  IV.  L.  iv.  p.  273. 
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the  Hiberno-Indo-Scythian,  Roime,  a miner,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word ; for  mining  and 
fmithery  have  been  their  conftant  trades,  except 
that  of  fortune-telling  and  thieving. 

Ci  A race  of  Bidoweens  is  mentioned  by  D’Ar- 
vieux,  who  live  at  Alexandria,  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  gypfies  in  France.  They  encamp  be- 
tween the  fea-beach  and  the  walls  of  the  city, 
under  tents,  where  men,  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  are  all  lodged  promifcuoufly.  The  only 
apparel  of  the  women  is  a large  blue  £hift ; the 
men  and  young  boys  cover  themfelves  with  a 
long  piece  of  white  bouracan ; but  the  children 
go  naked  in  all  feafons.”  (Ruflell’s  Aleppo, 
V.  i.  p.  391. — La  Roque,  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine, 
p.  1 19.) 

Pocock,  I believe,  was  the  firft  that  hinted, 
from  report,  that  the  Chingans  of  Syria  were  the 
fame  race  as  the  gypfies  of  England.  “ The 
Chingans ,”  fays  he,  <c  who  are  fpread  almoft 
over  all  the  world,  are  in  great  abundance  in  the 
north  of  Syria,  and  pafs  for  Mahometans.  They 
live  under  tents,  and  fometimes  in  grots  under 
ground.  They  make  a coarfe  fort  of  carpet- 
work  for  houfings  of  faddles  and  other  ufes,  and, 
when  they  are  not  far  from  town,  deal  much  in 
milch  cattle,  and  have  a much  better  character 
than  their  relations  in  Hungary,  or  the  gypfies  in 
England,  who  are  thought  by  fome  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  fame  tribe.”  (Pocock,  Defcrip- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  Eaft,  V.  i.  p.  207.)  If  they  were 
Syrians,  they  did  not  fpeak  Hindooflanee. 

A French  officer,  in  Hyder  Ally’s  fervice, 
faw  a hord  of  (trolling  vagabonds  in  India,  who 
generally  live  in  the  woods ; he  calls  them  a kind 
of  Bohemians , meaning  gypfies.  Grellman  feizes 
on  this  paffage  to  prove,  that  the  gypfies  of 
Europe  are  from  India.  His  collection  of  gypfey 
words,  collated  with  the  Hindooflanee,  will  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  abfurdity.  The  paffage 
is  as  follows. 

<c  Une  horde  d’une  efpece  de  Bohemiens  tres 
nombreufe  dans  l’Inde,  et  dont  on  ne  connoit 
point  l’origine,  en  ce  qu’ils  habitent  les  forets 
pour  l’ordinaire,  et  a qui  meme  le  prejuge  Indien 
defend  les  lieux  mures,  parce  qu’ils  mangent,  a 
ce  quon  dit,  toute  forte  d’animaux,  et  de  reptiles, 
eut  permiffion  d’Ayder,  qui  eft  au-deffus  de  pre- 
juges,  de  fuivre  l’armee,  d’y  vendre  du  lait,  du 
bois,  & tout  ce  que  leur  induflrie  peut  leur  four- 
nir ; ils  fe  chargerent  de  tranfporter  partie  con- 
fiderable  de  poudre,  au  moyen  de  leurs  petites 
charettes  trainees  par  des  bufles,  qui  les  fui- 
vent  dans  leurs  courfes  & voyages  continued, 
Afin  de  les  faciliter,  une  partie  d’entre  eux  fut 
affuree  d’une  folde,  comme  pionniers,  & ils 
etoient  dans  les  fieges  & dans  la  conflruCtion  des 
retranchemens,  & la  reparation  des  chemins,  de 
la  plus  grande  utilite,  tant  pour  le  tfanfport  des 
terres,  que  pour  la  confection  des  gabions  & 
fafeines.”  (Hifloire  d’Ayder  Ali-Khau,  Nabob 

Bahader, 
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Bahader,  ou  Nouveaux  Meraoires  fur  Plnde. 
Paris,  1793.  V.  i.  p.  264.) 

This  is  no  proof  that  they  were  gypfies ; the 
author  only  compares  them  to  gypfies,  as  a body 
of  lazy  ftrolling  people,  frequenting  the  woods 
and  bye  places.  Martiniere  brings  them  from 
Zanguebar.  “ Zeng  ; ce  mot  fignifie,  en  Arabe, 
le  pays  de  Cafrerie , et  Ies  peuples,  qui  l’habitent, 
f’appellent  aufli,  en  Arabe,  Zengi,  et  en  Perfan 
Zenghi,  d’ou  eft  derive  ce  mot  de  Zenghibar, 
qui  fignifie  le  pays  des  Zinghis,  qui  font  propre- 
ment  ceux,  que  les  Italiens  appellent  Zingari,  & 
que  nous  autres  nous  nommons  Egyptiens  & Bo- 
hemiens.”  (Did.  Geogr.)  Again ; “ Le  Zingie- 
tan  ou  le  pays  des  Zingues  eft  celui  de  Haba- 
fliah,  qui  eft  l’Ethiopie.”  (Idem.)  In  ftiort, 
Zeng,  as  I have  fhewn  before,  was  a name  given 
by  the  Arabians  and  Perfians  to  all  favage  and 
barbarous  nations ; and,  by  Cafrer,  the  Arabs 
meant  no  more  than  that  the  Egyptians  were 
AJS'  kafir  ^ that  is,  infidels,  a term  the  Mahome- 
tans honour  us  Chriftians  with.  Ce  font  ces 
memes  peuples,  qui  font  appellez  Rihens,  dans 
1’hiftoire  ' Saracenique ; that  is,  rahin , 

fervants ; and  this  is  the  modern  Irifli  name  for 
them  in  Mac  Cormac’s  Diftionary,  viz.  Giofog , a 
dependant  fervant,  client. 

Captain  Richardfon,  in  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany’s fervice,  takes  up  the  idea  of  Grellman. 
In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
he  gives  an  account  of  a “ people  in  Hindooftan, 

tc  called 
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44  called  Bazeegurs,  or  jugglers,  players,  aftors, 
44  and  by  Hindoos,  Nut,  that  is  tumbler,  artful, 
44  cheat,  rafcal;  Nutwa,  a dancing  boy.  They 
44  profefs  to  be  Moofulmans,  yet  employ  a Brah- 
44  min,  fuppofed  to  be  fkilled  in  aftrology,  to  fix 
44  upon  a name  for  their  children.  They  acknow- 
44  ledge  a God,  and  in  all  their  hopes  and  fears 
44  addrefs  him,  except  when  fuch  addrefs  might 
44  be  fuppofed  to  interfere  in  Tanfyn’s  depart- 
44  ment,  a famous  mufician,  who  flouriihed  in  the 
44  time  of  Ukbur,  and  whom  they  confider  as  their 
44  tutelary  deity. — But,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
44  under  the  impreflion  of  immediate  or  impending 
44  ill,  the  goddefs  Kali'i  generally  obtains  the  pre- 
44  ference. 

44  The  men  are  remarkably  athletic,  and  alfo 
44  nimble  and  adroit  in  every  flight  of  hand,  prac- 
44  fifing  juggling  in  all  its  branches. — Some  of 
44  them  wander  about  as  fe&s  of  religionifls,  and, 
44  calling  themfelves  Moofulmen  Fuqueers,  live 
44  on  the  bounty  of  the  pious.  They  are  fufpe&ed 
44  of  being  great  thieves.  Their  women  do  not 
44  attend  them  in  the  exhibition  of  their  juggling 
44  tricks,  but  pra&ife  phyfic,  cupping,  palmiftry, 
44  and  marking  the  fkin  of  the  Hindoo  women. 
44  They  are  muficians  alfo,  and  play  on  an  inftru- 
44  ment  called  Si-tar , a fpecies  of  viol  now  much 
44  ufed  in  Hindooftan,  and  which,  though  origi- 

g 44  nally, 

i 

J The  goddefs  Caili  was  well  known  to  the  Hiberno- 
Indo-Scythoe.  See  Preface  to  Profpeftus,  and  Smith’s  Hif- 
tory  of  the  County  of  Cork,  1747. 
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sc  nally,  as  its  name  implies,  only  a three  ftringed 
«<  inftrument,  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  here 
“ as  a four,  five,  fix,  nay  feven  {hinged  viol.”— 
Si,  in  Per.  and  Hindooftanee,  is  three,  and  tar , 
firing,  wire,  &c.K 

Captain  Richardfon  obferves,  that  many  of 
Grellman’s  words  of  the  Hindooftanee  are  very 
incorrect;  and  many,  as  I have  already  obferved, 
are  Perfian,  and  others  not  to  be  found  in  Gil- 
chrift’s  Diftionary  of  the  Hindooftanee. 

That  human  vi&ims  are  ftill  immolated  to 
Kalee,  within  the  precin&s  of  Calcutta,  is  be- 
lieved by  more  gentlemen  than  one.  (Gilchrift, 
Di£t.  Hindooftanee,  Preface,  p.  xxiii.) 

Leah' a Caili , the  altar  of  Calee , ftill  exifts  in 
the  county  of  Corke.  1 he  inhabitants  near  it 
fay  {he  was  a cruel  giantefs,  in  the  days  of  paga- 
nifm,  that  devoured  all  the  children  in  the  country. 
(Smith’s  Iiiftory  of  Corke.)  The  root  of  her 
name  exifts  in  the  Irifh  ceal  or  cal , death,  black. 

It  is  amufing  to  read  the  opinion  of  authors  on 
the  gypfey  language:  Jofeph  Scaliger  furnifhed 
Buonav.  Vulkanius  with  a lift  of  Nubian  words, 

among 

z Hence  the  Irifh  Si-tern,  a harp,  i.  e.  three-ftringed.— 
Si  is  three  in  Irifh;  as  in  Si-grealal  or  S1  greabal,  threepence, 
of  which  hereafter,  in  the  chapter  of  the  money  of  the  ancient 

Irifh. Siterne,  a harp;  Cion-tar,  a harp;  Cinur,  a harp  : 

the  firft  is  Hindooftanee,  the  fecond  Chaldee,  “inJ3  cintar,  and 
the  third  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  “)1J3  cinur,  cinnor,  which 
Jofephus  fays  had  ten  firings.  Sanfcrit  htnneri.  ( Sonnerat, 
p.  155.)  Ar.  Cl Jj La.^— -?  hinnarut,  a harp.  Hindooft. 
Been , a harp,  fignifies  mufic  in  general  in  Irifh. 
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among  which  there  are  found  three,  Daide , father, 
Mauron , bread,  Tag,  fire,  which  are  likewife 
gypfey  words;  therefore  he  infers,  that  Nubia  is 
the  gypfies  mother  country.  Scaliger’s  Nomen- 
clatura-Egypt-Arabica  furniflied  above  three  hun- 
dred words,  alike  in  Egyptian  and  Irifti;  there- 
fore, we  might  fay,  the  Irifli  are  of  Egyptian 
defcent.  The  three  words  above  quoted  are  alfo 
Irifli;  Daid,  father;  Agh,  fire,  (whence  Bagh , 
an  epithet  of  the  fun,  and  Dagh-dae , the  Apollo 
of  the  pagan  Irifli,  the  Daghdaroth , the  Phoebus 
of  the  Brahmins) ; Aran,  Naran , Mar  an,  is  alfo 
Irifli  for  bread.  Ex.  gr.  Tabhar  dhuin  a’niugh  ar 
naran  laethaynhal,  give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  (Pater  nofter.) 

There  is  no  flandard  for  the  gypfey  language; 
as  may  be  feen  by  carting  the  eye  over  the  three 
following  fpecimens  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  given 
by  Grellman,  and  by  comparing  the  lift  of  words, 
colle&ed  in  England  by  Bryant  and  Marfden,  by 
Cox  in  Hungary,  and  by  Grellman  in  Germany, 
in  the  tables  here  annexed. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  gypfey  language. — 
Dade!  gula  dela  dicha  mengi,  Czaoreng  hogodo- 
leden  tavel,  ogoledel  hogoladhem,  te  a felpeflz, 
trogolo  anao  Czarchode,  ta  vela  mengi  fztre 
kedapu,  maro  mandro  kata  agjefz  igiertifzara  a 
more  befzeecha,  male  dfame,  andro  vo  lyata, 
enkala  megula,  dela  enchala  zimata.  Sefzkefz 
kifztrio  oothem  banifztri,  putyere  ferifzamarine, 
a kana  andra  vedi,  ale  va  kofz.  Piho. 

G 1 
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The  fame,  according  to  an  old  tranflatiofl.— =* 
Muro  Dad,  kolim  andro  therofz;  ta  weltro  fzen- 
tanao:  ta  weltro  t’him:  ta  weltri  olya,  fzarthin 
andro  therofz  kethjin  t’  he  pre  p’  hu:  fze  kogyefz 
damande  mandro  agyefz;  ertitza  amare  bezecha, 
fzar,  t’  hamin  te  ertingifzama  rebezecha:  mali 
zfa  men  andre  bezna,  nicka  men  le  dfungalin 
manfatar,  ke  tirino  t’hin  hino  baribo  fzekovarL 
Amen. 

44  Thefe  two  tranftations  differ  fo  widely,  (ob» 
6t  ferves  Greelman,)  that  one  would  almoft  be 
44  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  they  were  really  the 
44  fame  language;  yet  both  taken  from  Hunga- 
44  rian  gypfies,  at  different  periods.” 

He  then  gives  us  a third  fpecimen,  with  a lite- 
ral tranflation  in  Latin,  viz. 

Amaro  Del  fzavo  hal  athe  opre  andro  Cferofz, 
Nofler  Deus  qui  es  ibi  fuper  in  Caelo, 

avel  fzinton  tro  nav,  te  avel  tri  Iume,  te 

veniat  fantfum  tuum  nomen,  ut  veniat  tuum  regnum,  ut 

khergyol  tri  voje  fzar  andro  cferofz  chide  te 

fiat  tua  voluntas  ficut  in  caelo  ficque  ^ ut 

phe  phu;  amaro  mandro  ogyeufzuno  de  amengc 
in  terra;  noflrum  parem  quotidianum  da  nobis 

agyefz,  ertine  amenge  amaro  vitfigofz  te  amen 

hodie,  remitte  nobis  noflrum  peccatum  ut  nos 

kide  ertinaha  amarenge,  palidfcha  amen  andro 
ita  remittimus  noflris,  ne  inducas  nos  in 

dfchungalo  tfafzofa,  tami  unkav  amen  avri  andral 
periculofam  horam,  fed  fume  nos  ex  e 

6 dfchungalo 
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6 dfchungalo  tiri  hin  e lame  tiri  hin  ezor,  te 

periculo  tuum  eft  regnum  tua  eft  potentia,  ut 

akano-fzejkevar.  Amen. 

nunc-femper. 

The  obfervation  of  Otrokocfius  is  worthy  of 
notice.  tc  Etfi  mihi  ignota  eft  illorum  lingua, 
non  enim  quilibet  facile  earn  ab  illis  potefl  difcere, 
cum  experimento  mihi  conftet,  in  juventute  nun- 
quam  me  ab  ipfis  extorquere  potuifie,  ut  re&e  et 
ordine  Pater  Nofter  Ciganice  recitarent,  fed  re- 
citant  vel  lingua  Hungarica,  vel  ejus  nationis,  in 
cujus  funt  medio/’ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  whatever  part  of 
Europe  they  are  found,  the  univerfal  name  of 
God  with  them  is  Dewla , Del , or  fome  word 
hmilar.  In  the  Hiberno-Indo-Scythian  it  is  Duile, 
a word  the  Irifli  lexiconifts  derive  from  duile , 
element,  materia  prima,  in  Egyptian  tcwAs  douile. 
Aireac  Duile , the  prince  of  elements,  is  certainly 
the  nmn  area  douil , or  princeps  omnium 

materia  of  the  Tyrians. 

In  the  gloffary  of  Cormac,  firh  bifliop  of 
Calhel,  who  was  converted  by  Patrick,  we  find 
Righ  na  duile , King  of  the  Duile,  i.  e.  GOD; 
and  that  it  does  not  imply  elements  here,  I fiiall 
{hew  prefently. 

Adhram  do  righ  na  duile 
Do  dagh  bhar  din  ar  n’daoni? 

Leis  gach  dream,  leis  gac  dine, 

Leis  gac  ceall,  leis  gac  caoimhe. 

v. 
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Id  eft, 

I worfifip  the  King  of  mercy, 

Whofe  fire  from  the  mountain  top  afeends, 

In  whofe  power  is  all  mankind, 

All  punilhment,  and  all  reward. 

In  the  Kifti  dialed  of  Circaftia,  bordering  on 
the  Cuban  river,  the  Phafis  of  old,  we  find 
Byala  fignifies  God.  From  thefe  Circafiian  Tar- 
tars, I am  of  opinion,  the  gypfies  originate  ; and 
that  what  few  Hindooftanee  words  they  have,  are 
derived  from  our  Aire  Coti,  or  Indo-Scythas,  who 
returned  to  Lazica,  i.  e.  to  Colchis,  after  theii 
emigration  to  India,  as  fet  forth  in  my  Vindication. 

The  names  of  God,  in  the  Irifli  language, 
would  be  a fufficient  proof  to  me,  that  the  ancient 
Irifh  were  an  Oriental  colony,  viz. 

ART,  God;  Parfi  and  Pelhvi  Art. — Succeflfores 
deinde  ejus  Art-abanus  et  Ti-granes,  cogno- 
mine  Deus,  a quo  fubacla  eft  Media  et  Mefo- 

potamia.  (Prolog,  in  Trog.  Pomp.  Hift.) 

Art>  Dieu,  titre  d’honneur  donne  a plufieurs 
princes  Arfacides,  adopte  auffi  par  les  Saflani- 
des.  (De  Sacy,  Mem.  de  la  Perfe.)— 

Arita,  unum  e Dei  nominibus,  fignificans  unum 
principium  unitatis  fuse.  (Plantavit.) 

AOSAR,  God,  pronounced  Eefar. — Hindool- 
tanee  Ealhoor,  Efur,  Ifwur,  God,  i.  e.  bene- 
volent, gracious. — In  the  Sanfcrit,  Efwara , 
meaning  properly  the  folar  fire,  fays  the  learned 

Maurice.  (Ind.  Ant.  V.  VI.  p.  23 5.)  So  we 

may 
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may  derive  Aofar,  from  Acs,  fire,  the  fun. — 
Berner  fays  the  Hindoo  word  means  immove- 
able; les  Indes  nomment  l’Etre  Supreme  Achar , 
c’eft  a dire,  immobile,  immuable,  (L.  III.  Hid. 
Gen.  T.  XXXVIII.  p.  227.) — A very  grand 
idea  of  the  Deity  (fays  Bailly) ; they  perceived, 
that  all  bodies  in  motion  yielded  to  the  a&ion 
of  a fuperior  power.  (Lettres  fur  les  Sciences, 
p.  51.) — Sir  William  Jones  thinks,  that  the 
Ifwara  and  Ifi  of  the  Hindoos  are  the  Ofiris 
and  Ifis  of  the  Egyptians. — Arabice  Ufar,  per- 
luftrans  Deus.  (El.  Scheid.) — iEgyptiorum  ple- 
rique  id  nomen  pronuntiarunt  Oilhiri,  Oifiri, 
Ufari.  (Jablonlky.) — And  in  the  Chaldee  we 
find  hnow  Aifera , Jupiter.  (D.  de  Pomis.) 

CROM,  CRU1M;  Crom  Cruath , Crom  Crua- 
thoir , Crom  Cruaghoir , God.  The  fame  God, 
fays  Irilh  hiftory,  that  Sor after  adored. — Hin- 
doo and  Arabic  kurum , beneficence,  gra- 
cious ; khyreeut , good,  gracious : 

thefe  words  are  always  applied  to  Gpd.  (Gil- 
chrifi’s  Hin 
Perf- 

(Rich.) — Zoroafter,  and  the  Hindoos,  believed 
in  one  fupreme  God,  the  maker  of  all  things, 
the  Crom  cruathoir  of  the  Irilh. — Ziegenbalg , a 
Danifli  miffionary,  gives  the  following  tranfla- 
tion  from  the  books  of  the  Brahmins  at  Tran- 
quebar:  “ The  Being  of  beings  is  the  only 
God,  eternal,  and  every  where  prefent,  who 
comprifes  every  thing;  there  is  no  other  God 

but 
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S'  keruger , an  attribute  of  God. 
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but  him.” — De  la  Croze,  fpeaking  from  the  au- 
thority of  another  Danilh  miflionary,  fays,  that 
in  one  of  their  books  the  Hindoos  thus  exprefs 
themfelves:  <c  The  Supreme  Being  is  invifible, 
incomprehenfible,  immoveable,  without  figure 
or  fhape.  No  one  has  ever  feen  him:  time 
never  comprifed  him:  his  elfence  pervades 
every  thing:  all  was  derived  from  him.” — 
The  Hindoo  religion  inculcates  the  belief  in 
one  God  only,  without  beginning,  without  end. 
(Crauford’s  Sketches.) — Hence  he  is  named, 
in  Irifh,  the  great  circle;  fee  ti.  Hence, 
Gromthear , a prieft,  fo  called  among  the  hea- 
then Irifh.  (C.  O’Connor.) — — Crom-leac , a 
blaze,  an  altar  to  the  heathen  deity  Crom.  (Id.) 
— - Cruath , an  attribute  of  God.  (Cormac.)— 
Ch.  tznn  charam , Deo  devotus.  Ar. 
kerim , a religious  man  fearing  God.  (Rich.) — 
allah  kureem , God.  (Rich.  Sclieid.) 
Hindoofi.  k ertar,  creator. 

COMHDE,  God,  Lord,  Mailer.  It  is  pro- 
nounced Covde. 

COIMHDHE,  God;  according  to  fome,  the 
Trinity,  from  comb,  which  anfwers  to  the  Latin 

con.  (O’Brien.) Thefe  words  have  mod 

afluredly  no  relation  to  the  Trinity,  and  are 
certainly  derived  from  the  Perfic  khoda , 

and  khodae,  God;  quail  ’N  Tin  cbod 

ai,  qiii  per  fe  venit,  extititque.  Nomen  Dei 
omnipotenti  proprinm : eique  et  efien- 

tialiter  tribuitur:  nonnunquam  Domino,  pof- 

feflbri. 
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feffori,  principi,  eximio,  per  accidens  (Caflel- 
lus).  J.JA2L  khodeu;  nomen  Dei  omnipo- 
tentis,  proprie  magnus  rex,  et  vir  eximius 
(id.),  correfponding  to  the  Irifh  Covde. 

DIA,  God.  Hindooft.  Did,  generofity,  benefit, 
mercy,  God  ; Perf.  (jT<A  Dei. 

DETHABHA,  God,  good,  generous,  merciful 
God.  Ar.  taeb,  good. 

DUILE,  DUILEAMHAIN,aa  God,  from  deolai, 
or  deulai,  gracious  (O’Clery).  Hindooft.  dyala; 
Ar.  JaIc  audil , juft  God  ; Ch.  ‘?rn  dahal , 
Deus,  numen. 

MANN,  MANNAN,  God.  Ar.  man- 

nan,  beneficus,  largitor,  abfol.  Deus  (Schmid). 
This  word  is  applied  efpecially  to  omnipo- 
tence (Richardfon). 

SEATHAR,  SAHAR,  God,  Lord.  Ch.  nn© 
Sitar , Dominus,  Samarit.  Sahar,  Dens ; Ar. 
jULm  Settar,  an  attribute  of  God,  protestor ; 
in  the  Hebrew,  Satar,  Sotar,  Guberna- 
tor,  moderator,  executor. 

TI-MOR,  the  great  circle,  God,  tofach  gan  to - 
fach,  without  beginning,  without  end.  De 
la  Croze  mentions  to  have  feen  a Hindoo 
painting  of  a triangle  enclofed  in  a circle, 
which  was  Hid  to  be  intended  as  an  emble- 
matical indication  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; but 
obferves,  that  this  is  not  a thing  to  worfhip, 
and  that  no  image  is  ever  made  of  God. 
(Crauford’s  Sketches.) 

I confefs 

to 

21  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  Slman,  fee  next  chapter. 
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I confefs  that  I Ihould  not  hefitate  to  declare 
a people  of  oriental  origin,  with  whom  fuch 
names  are  to  be  found,  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
for  inferior  deities,  priefls,  facrifices,  altars,  &c. 
&c.  on  whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  might  be 
fituated ; but,  when  hiflory  and  language  con- 
cur in  the  fame  fimilitude,  it  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a pofitive  proof.  In  the  Celtic  we  find 
no  fuch  names.  Lhwyd,  under  the  Latin  word 
Dens , has  Wellh  Dyu , Cornifh  Deu,  Armoric 
Due . 

A gypfey,  in  the  old  Irifh,  is  named  Rajfaidh , 
that  is,  an  altrologer,  from  their  pretending  to 
tell  fortunes  by  the  liars ; in  Arab.  rejfed , 

an  obferver  of  the  liars.  The  fame  word  in  Irilh 
is  applied  to  a Itrolling,  rambling  woman,  who 
goes  about  as  thefe  gypfies  do. 

GEARROG,  incantatrix,  is  another  name  for 
gypfey,  from  the  Arab,  ghour , incantator  ; 
and  Zeng-ghouri , a vagabond  for- 

tune-teller, may  have  been  the  reafon  of  their 
being  called  Zingart. 

GIOFOG,  a fervant,  client,  dependant,  is  a 
modern  name  for  gypfey  in  Irilh,  which  cor- 
refponds  to  the  Perf.  ref?i , a fervant,  a 

Have  ; Hindooll.  rind , a blackguard.  <c  Ce  font 
“ ces  memes  peuples,  qui  font  appellez  Rihens , 
“ dans  l’hiftoire  Saracenique.”  (Martiniere, 
Di&.  Geogr.  ad  verbum  Zeng.) 

The  preceding  fpecimens  of  the  Pater  Nof- 
ter,  in  the  Gypfey  language,  and  the  following 

vocabulary 
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of  the  Gypsies. 

vocabulary  of  that  jargon  (for  it  does  not  deferve 
the  name  of  a language),  I believe,  will  convince 
the  reader  that  it  has  no  flandard. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  formed  on  the  Indo- 
Scythian,  that  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Col- 
chis, and  mixed,  in  their  emigration,  with  Hun- 
garian, &c.  &c.  according  to  the  countries  they 
pa{fed  through  to  the  more  inward  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  vocabulary  is  formed  from  the  words  of 
the  gypfies,  collected  by  Cox  in  Hungary,  by 
Bryant  and  Marfden  in  England,  and  by  Grell- 
man  in  Germany. 

The  words  marked  P.  are  Perfian,  not  Hin- 
dooftanee,  as  Grellman  afferts  ; and  thofe  with 
a f are  not  to  be  found  in  Gilchrifl’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Hindoo  language.  To  thefe  I have  added 
the  Indo-Scythian  or  Irifh. 


Apt 
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ENGLISH.  GYPSEY. 

A. 


Ape 

- 

godocovan,  papinori 

Afs 

- 

millan  - 

Air 

- 

yarrow,  beval  calo,  prabal 

Arm 

- 

molhee,  moflin,  mucia 

Above 

- 

apra  - 

to  Awake 

- 

ionadafs 

Alhes 

- 

tfchar,  djiplo 

Apple 

- 

pabuj 

an  Ant 

- 

kirja  - 

Age 

- 

buda,  purana 

Axe,  bill 

- 

tower,  tober 

Arrogant 

- 

gojemen' 

B. 

Bagpipe 

- 

- 

cormali  (Swinton) 

Bed 

- 

- 

woodrous 

Bough 

- 

- 

bai  ... 

Bread' 

- 

- 

mawro,  manru,  maro,  malum 

\ 

Blood 

- 

i 

ralt,  rat 

Brother 

pal 

Brook 

- 

- 

pafhoo,  pannee 

Brafs 

- 

- 

porcherie 

Black 

- 

- 

cauliban,  kalo,  kela 

Blue 

- 

- 

yack  - 

Bird 

- 

- 

chericloe,  tfchirikh,  tfhirkli 

Belly 

- 

- 

per  - 

Beer 

4 

- 

Iavannah 

Bridge 

- 

- 

pargee  - 

Breath 

- 

- 

beval,  dako 

Bow 

- 

- 

cafht  - 

Barber 

- 

- 

mormingro 

of  the  Gypsies. 
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HINDOQSTANEE.  INDO-SCYTHIAN  JRISH. 


ban  or. 
gudha. 

howah.  bao.  puwan. 
bhan.  hateh. 


upur.  aopur.  barh 
jugna.  jugana. 
frag,  f bowus.  ch  har.  bhus 
fpawug.  fsjuw.  feo. 
fkiro.  ftfchontj.  cheoonta 
f potdjna.  aeu.  aeurbul.  joog 
f kulhari.  kooharee.  P.tubur 
f f kuflfa.  ahunkaree.  ghu- 
t mundee  (haughty) 


uabhr,  barr. 

duflach. 

kirog  (a  beetle). 

aos  (age),  aoide  (youth). 

tuah. 

bomanach. 


- cora-mala. 


bicchouna. 

dala 


fruti.  rotee.  khana 


-{ 


f flohu.roodhir.lalee.foork- 
L hee 

beer,  bhaee.  bhrata 
nala  - 

peetul  - 

fkaulhe.  pootlee 

neel  - 

cheereah.  taer 


fpiteh.  pet 


•{ 


bozu.  P. 

pool.  P.  doura  (an  arch) 
dumm.  P.  fans 
kuman.  kumtha.  doura 
hujjam.  naee.  nappit. 


duile  (a  leaf). 

naran,  maran,  roifteen  (griddle 
bread). 

ceara,  gal,  ruadh,  (red);  Hind. 

rata  (red),  P.  lal  (red), 
brahar,  brathar. 
alt,  nalt. 
prais,  umha. 
caili. 
nial. 

tir,  firith,  fairith  (fongfter). 
pit  (pudendum  muliebre),  bru 
belly), 
lionn,  leann. 
droohad  (bridge), 
daigh,  deaith. 
caman. 
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ENGLISH. 

GYPSEY. 

Book 

- 

lill,  buchos 

- 

- 

Boat 

- 

bara,  baro 

- 

- 

Back 

- 

domoe,  domee 

- 

- 

Bridie 

- 

folivingo 

- 

- 

Barley  or  corn 

- 

give,  gib,  arpa 

- 

- 

Body 

- 

trupo,  tefchta 

- 

- 

Burthen 

- 

birda,  paro 

- 

- 

Beaft 

- 

telel 

- 

- 

a Bee 

- 

birlin 

- 

- 

a Boar 

_ 

bikerifh,  krohila 

. 

Bark  (tree) 

- 

borka,  tlhjlka 

- 

- 

Beard 

- 

tfchor 

- 

- 

Behind 

- 

gew,  buhl 

- 

- 

Bread: 

- 

kelin 

- 

- 

Boy,  fee  child 

- 

tfchabe,  tlhaivo 

- 

a Board 

- 

pal 

- 

- 

a Band 

- 

dori 

- 

- 

Butter 

- 

kil 

- 

- 

Brimftone 

- 

kandini  momelli 

- 

a Bell 

- 

kambana 

- 

- 

Bare 

- 

nango 

- 

- 

Broad 

- 

bulhaila 

- 

- 

Bath,  water  to  bathe 

janofal  eo  panee 

- 

- 

c. 

Cheefe 

cal,  kiral,  kiras 

- 

Coat 

chockwan,  koro 

- 

City 

foroofe 

- 

- 

Cow 

grove,  gouvine,  guruni. 

kircumi 

Cat 

matchean,  matfhka,  fterna 

Coal 

Ihill,  jangar,  angar 

- 

Cinder 

vongur 

- 

- 

Chimney 

tophis,  con 

- 

- 

Child 

tarno,  tlhorwo,  tlhabo 

- 

of  the  Gypsies. 
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HINDOOSTANEE. 

INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 

ketab.  bed 

bed. 

bhur.  nouka 

baris,  naoi  (a  (hip). 

fpiteh.  peet,h 

drom. 

bag. 

jou.  P.  - 

arbhar  (corn). 

deh.  pinda.  gat.  kaeea 

con,  truaill. 

bharr.  birz 

beart. 

fjanuwr.  pufoo.  mirg 

tlas,  (cattle)  piafd. 

J f fur.moomakhee.  bhoura.  ] 

[ earc,  beahnian. 

t mud-hookur  - -J 

\ 

foour.  burah. 

tfchali.  dharri.  chhilka. 

, f 

darhee.  chimbook.  ankree 

an  greann,  an  grinn. 

pich.  hware 

ar  gul. 

tchalti.  heea.  heera.  hirda 

cliabh,  cliav. 

chhokra.  lounda.  baluk 

luan,  balac. 

fines,  f tukhta.  pat 

pal,  pal-maire  (a  rudder). 

ffutlj.  f fitka.  puttee 

dora  (a  cord). 

mukken 

macan. 

f genden.  gundhuk 

ruimh. 

ghunta.  chourafe. 

nunga.  khoola 

nochdi,  calv  (bald). 

choura.  chukla 

bulin  (a  loaf). 

panee.  jul  (water) 

bane,  baine,  gil. 

P.  puneer 

binid  (cheefe  runnet). 

koorkee.  unga.  jhilum 

cota,  guna. 

nugur.  lok 

ngar. 

j gou.  gae.  d,henoo.  goroo.  1 

1 gavnach,  gach,  ga,  lob-gach  (a 

( gokhree.  ofir.  foorhee  J 

i cow  with  calf). 

billar.  bilao.  munjar. 

teleea.  puthur.  kala 

cual,  gual. 

koela.  (red)  ungara  (hot)  - 

miorn  gual. 

dood-dan.  dood-kufh 

.nucan. 

lurka.  baluk 

lorga  (offspring),  balach. 
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ENGLISH. 

Children 

GYI’SEY, 

a Crown 

- 

peng,  colah 

- 

Cock 

- ■ 

boflilod 

- 

Chin 

- 

chumbo 

- 

Cup 

- 

corow,  bechari 

- 

Cradle 

- 

mumallee 

- 

Copper , 

- 

carcoban 

- 

to  Command 

- 

iafa  vallacai 

- 

Couch 

- 

plaftomingree 

- 

Country 

- 

bittutheim 

- 

Cloud 

- 

febhoefhnodi 

- 

Chalk 

- 

gereta 

- 

Cabbage 

- 

fhafh 

- 

Caftle 

- 

buklo 

- 

Cucumber 

- 

boharka  - 

- 

Calf 

- 

warjuhilo 

- 

Cheek 

- 

tfhan 

- 

Colour 

(hin 

- 

Cough 

- 

ghas 

- 

Chafe 

- 

fliegari,  fidah 

- 

Cuiraffiers 

- 

ritteri 

- 

Commander  - 

- 

jammadar 

- 

Church 

- 

kangri  - 

- 

Chamber 

. 

ifba 

- 

Clay  potters  - 

- 

kulhahu  - 

- 

Crooked 

- 

baugo 

- 

of  the  Gypsies. 
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H1ND00STANEE. 

kuch-buch 

P.  koolah.  H.  chandee. 

kookra.  kookut. 

t,hooddee.  t,horhee.  f t,lhomni 

piala.  ftfha fee.  f kafu 

pindola.  pingoora.  palna. 

taraba  - 

furmana  - 

k,hat  - 

des.  junum-b,hoom 

f baddel.  budlee.  ghun, 
megh.  ghuta. 
khuree-muttee.  ch,huree 
kobee.  from  Portug.  couve 
koluff.  P.  kilu-bundee. 
-fbirka.  kheera.  kukree 
fbatfhera.  buchra.  Jee  roo. 
bachha 
gal.  kupol 

frengeh.  P.rung.H.burun. 
Joun 

khanfee.  fkalTee 
P.  fhikar.  uher 
P.  buhadoor.  mirza 
fP.  furdar.  H.  muhunt. 

"J  H.  Senaput,  Ar.  umeer- 
ool,  omura 

fmuzzizam.  eiria.  kulefa. 
H.  colli  - - 

fifhba.  H.  kothee 
fkitfeh.  H.kabbifh.  bunnee. 
benka.  tera.  bankdar 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 

coicht. 


pheala,  bochla. 
ban. 

fallavnachd,  rule,  dominion, 
caiteac  (a  mat,  a carpet), 
du,  deife. 

criath,  earth,  clay, 
cabaifte. 

cucumar. 

| laoih,  bo-fearra. 

leath-cheann,  gul-ba  (mouth). 

| li, faine ( variety), fainre  (purple.) 
cafach. 

fealg,  fiodhan  (venifon). 
rideribb  (a  knight). 

^ Emir  al  amhra. 

cong  (a  convent),  ceall. 
iofda  (habitation). 

bogha  (bent,  bow). 


bb  The  CircafHan  nobles  are  divided  into  ancient  noble  knights, 
Rittera-del,  and  nobles  of  nobles.  (Pallas.) 

H 
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ENGLISH. 

D. 

Devil 

Day 

Dog 

Drink 

to  Drink 

Death,  dead 

Dark.  See  Night. 

Door 

Drowned 

to  Drink 

Dwarf 

Dead  body 

Defert,  wildernefs 

Dew 

Dike 

Duck 

Dove 

Dragon.  See  Devil. 

Diftrifl 

Diligence 

Daughter 

Dagger  fword 

Drum 

Debt 

Double 

Dark 

Deep 

Dry 

E. 

Eye 


gypsey. 
bcng,  benga 

davies,  devus,  diwes,  dewes 
’yacal,  (hokel,  yuket 
panec ; fee  water 

peola  - * * 

moloo,  miraban,  moola,  moulay 
rattie 

wooda  - 

adra,  panee,  padee 
peola  - 

bottoo,  georgio  - 
moloo,  georgio 
bauro,  dromo,  colori 
mralha,  ofh 
tallo  - 

hiretz,  retfhorn 
tovandei 
beng  - 

rundo  - 

fik 

fhaj 

goro,  chadum 
tombun 
kammawa 
duber,  aduito  - 

tamlo 
gor 

fhuk-rohilo  - 

• 

f havoura,  aok,  yaka,  po, aran,  yok, 7 
l yakau  . - J 
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HINDOOSTANEE. 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 


dyt.  ufoor.  pifhoch. 
f diw.  H.  din.  dewus 
koota.  kookur.  P.  fug 


dia. 

fag  (a  bitch),  cealab  (dog). 


peena  (to  drink) 


{"bairn 

I : 


'baine  (water),  ola  (drink),  queu 
engl.  pulli  (give  us  a pull 
of  that  jug). 

„ „ , ^ , f mord,  muath:  Caucafus,  mard, 

raua.  maylay.  mot.  mordanee 

(.  muah,  malat. 

undhera.  chhippa  - reaght  (night). 

dooara.  P.  dur  - - doras. 

doobona.  borna.  doob-murna. 

peena.  ghootna.  khechna. 

bouna.  nata  - - naoidhe,  galo-ban. 


bun.  khundur.  kanun 
os.  kohir.  feet,  koo-haffa 
ftallaw.  H.  khaee 
P.  buttugh.  butuk. 
ftub-butter.  Ihetfhlee, 
guddee.  uigur.  gul 
nala 


canon,  ganon. 
keo,  keo-bhrain. 
cuihe. 


- gul,  guilin. 

- neal,  naul. 

minet  ...  facan  (undiligent),  mianad. 

fbethee.  kunnea.  poftree.  1 piuthar,  dearb-piuthar,  coint 
t lurkee  - - J (female),  lurgo  (offspring), 

dhoro.  krees  - - grei-lan. 

P.  tumbur."  H.  dhol.  dholuk. 
fguna.  rin. 

duara  - dara. 

neraffa  - deimh. 

gehera  - gair  (deep), 

fukka  - - - fic. 


f awk.  ank.  nyn.  chukh.  ] nuc,  nuk-keph  (eye-Iadi),  ro- 

- J air 


l naka 


ainek  (oculatiflimus). 
h z 


«c  N.  B.  Tumbur  from  the  Portugucfe,  (Gilchiift). 
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ENGLISH. 

GYPSEY. 

Ear 

- can,  kan 

Ever,  for  ever 

- fawjaw 

- 

the  Earth 

- phovee,  bhu,  pube 

- 

Eagle 

- fauwee,  bifhothilo 

- 

Eyebrows 

- yoene,  coenue 

- 

to  Eat 

- chollow 

- 

Evening.  SeeNight, Dark  ratti  - 

Egg 

- yaros,  garum 

Epiftle 

- liel 

- 

Edifice 

- ker,  baua 

- 

Entire 

- zelo  - 

- 

F. 

Father 

- ming,  dad,  dade,  dadi 

Flame 

- pratcheely,  flammus 

a Flower 

- rogee,  rofee 

a Flute 

- fcholl  - 

Fear 

- trefh  - 

Foreft,  wood 

- vafli  - 

Fire 

- yog.  yag.  yak,  yajo 

Foot 

- peroe,  piro 

Finger 

- valalhtee,  kurzhilo,  guzdo,  gufli 

Full 

- pordo  - 

to  fly 

- wateryam 

a Fly 

- - 

to  Fight 

- campan 

a Feather 

- por,  for 

Feeling 

- hawlaw 

to  Faint 

- avefito,  jallow 

a Flag 

- deCklo 

Foal 

- dennoloo 

l 

# * 

Fifh 

- matchee,  maifliu,  niulo,  tzefniacro 

Found 

- Jaflhom  - 

1 
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HINDOOSTANEE. 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 


kawn.  P.  gofh 

- 

gulh,  gufham  (to  hear). 

kubhee.  fuda,  nit 

- 

nidhe,  fiodh-aire. 

zemin 

- 

buh. 

Ar.  oogab 
bhoun. 

- 

ieavoc,  afalion. 

khana.  bhojun.  jeona 

- 

kaihim. 

fanjh.  fundhea 
unnda. 

reaght  (night). 

khutt 

- 

keit,  dubh-keit. 

ffummutfcha-ghur 

- 

goir(habitation),  guirme(an  inn). 

fara.  fumoocho 

flan,  far,  fair. 

bap.  bab.  pita 

daid. 

teem,  lu 

loo,  uloo,  ulah. 

p,hool.  jobun 

bla. 

bunfee.  banfree 

ceol  (mufic),  bunfa  (a  reed). 

dur.  P.  turs.  H.  d,hak 

eagla,  treas  (adverfity). 

jungel 

fafac. 

ag 

agh,  daigh. 

paon.  pir.  pug 

"pre  (foot),  preabam  (to  kick), 
L breabam  (to  foot).  Shaw. 

unglee.  P.  ungoolht. 
b,hura.  P.  poor 

borr  (complete). 

oorna. 

mukhee  - 

- 

mufkeen,  mufcin. 

lurahee  *- 

- 

luireac  (coat  of  mail). 

punkh.  P.  pur. 
lamifu 

nirbul.  k.  doorbul.  k. 

- 

lamhafach,  lamh  (hand). 

jhunda 

.1 

. deighl,  deighl  greine  (the  flag  of 

J 

the  fun,  Fingal’s  ftandard). 

gaodee.  chooteea 

1 

di-n’ollamh,  geoin. 

meas,  (fifli,  falmon  by  preemi* 

much,hlec.  muchee 

■ nence),  maighre  (filh,  fal- 
mon). 

milce.  pana  (to  find). 

1 
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ENGLISH 
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% 

Fog 

- 

- kaeddo  - 

Field 

• 

- akra  - 

Flea 

- 

- puzham,  pufhan  - 

Foal 

- 

- dernagrefch  - 

Frog 

- 

- djanba  - 

Fat 

- 

- tulo  - - ' " 

Flefh 

- 

- mas  - 

Fortune 

- baxt  - 

Food 

m 

- gaben  - 

Falfe 

- 

- latlhilo,  wingro  - 

Free 

- piro  - 

Full 

G, 

' 

- perdo  - - - . 

• 

Girl 

- 

- affegne,  afloinee,  tfhe,  tfchaj. 

Green 

- ehatto  - 

f davila,  modaval,  dewa,  dewol.  daw. 

Qod 

•“i  la,  with  the  Turkifh  gypfies, 

> dolaa  - - - 

Gold 

. fuhaike,  fonnai,  fonnikey 

Gipfey 

- Roman  chil  - 

Goofe 

- pappin  - 

a Grave 

- 

- bauro-ghumbo,  goyvr 

Great 

- bootfe,  ba.ro  ... 

Giant 

- borwardo  - - . 

Garden 

. finepou  - 

Glafs 

- wahlin,  tcheklo  - 

Grafs 

- char,  wira  - 

Gourd 

- dudum  - 

Goat 

- 

- yefckingingri,  ketlha 

Game,  fport 

- kelli-pcn,  tfchilhiman  ^ - 

Good 

- 

- latfho  - 

I 
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HINDOOSTANEE. 

kohaffa.  ke,hol 
moidea  - 
peefhe. 


batfheru  - 

beng  mendovvk. 
chickn*aee.  f tfcheeli 

ghofl: 


•} 


bukhtee.  H.  b,hag 
khana.  ahar 
juta.  j,hoota 
khoolee-bund.  nirbund. 
b,hura.  poora.  (complete) 

lurkhee.  bandee.  kunea 
ura 

^ khoda.  dawa.  in  Bengalefe 
fun 

'kaz.  hans  ' 
kibr. 
burra 

dyunt.  dano 

poohupbarika. 
kanch. 
gas 

f hulla.  loukee 
bokh.  bukra 
kele.  notfch. 
bhula.  bala 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 

ceo,  keo. 
acah,  maidhneas. 

greah  (a  horfe),  dear-groah  (a 
female  colt). 

tiu,  tiuawal.  (adj.) 
maife  (food),  maifeach  (plump, 
full  of  flefli). 
faghar,  bhfhagor. 
airear. 
leath-fealbh, 

pruite,  bruite  (full). 

- t 

lorg  (offspring),  caihne  (virgin), 
coint  (woman),  bean  (female), 
ur. 

duile,  covde.  dia. 

fan,  fanarc  (auri  pinguentum). 

fee  p. 

ge- 

cabra,  geara. 
borr. 

dana  (bold,  impetuous),  Hind, 
mur-danu. 

gas  (fprouting  up). 

caul. 

boc. 

clei,  cleas. 
ba,  bil. 
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H. 


Houfe 

gur,  kir  - 

- • 

Hill 

cumbo,  cumbee,  bar,  dombo 

Hail 

yive 

- 

Head 

lharrous,  Ihoro,  cheru 

- 

Hen 

cappeet 

- 

Horfe 

gree,  gre,  kray  - 

- 

Harp 

manchouro 

- 

Heaven 

ravoo,  ravoos,  fliweto,  tfcherofs 

Hulband 

rome 

- 

Horn 

• 

Ihing 

- 

to  Hear 

fiiim 

- 

Hair 

bullow,  bal,  pal,  boleau 

- 

Heat 

tattoo 

- 

Hand 

vafti 

- 

Hungry 

bocolee  - 

- 

Herbs 

fcba 

- 

an  Hour 

yacorah  - 

- 

Harveft 

givengro  - ' - 

- 

Hatred 

hocleben 

- 

Hog 

balo 

- 

Honey 

- 

gwju,  mefcho 

- 

a Hare 

m 

Ihoflii 

- 

Heart, 

- 

fie,  li 

- 

Hole 

- 

geb 

- 

Huntfman 

- 

wezhe/kro 

- 

High 

- 

pral 

- 

Heavy 

- 

bharahilo 

- 

I. 

> 

Judge 

- 

- 

bauro 

- 

Inn 

- 

- 

kirchimo,  podrum,  werda 

- 

of  the  Gypsies. 
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HIND00STANEE. 

ghur. 

tter.  fkaja.  puhuree. 
t tongree 
binour.  kakro. 
fer 

kookree  - 
gorra.  fghaffi 
fitar  - 
fwurg.  nubh 
bhutur.  kunth. 
feenga  - 
fruwun  k. 

bal  - - 

tuput.  ugin 
hat,h  - 
buk. 

boota.  flag,  juree. 
g,hunta.  dund 
kuraee.  kutnee. 
kuput  - 
foour.  bunyl 

P.  fhahed.  mud 

ffafla.  kurr 

P.  di!.  mun.  chit  - 

gibah  ... 

beggar  - 

uniha. 

barri  - 


oeaik.  choudree 

bhut.  he-khanu.  fferatch. 
fkham 


INDO*  SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 

gur,  gurm  (an  inn), 
pri,  bri,  coic. 

laor  (head,  prince). 

kearc. 

greah. 

litem. 

neamh. 

linnim  (to  blow  the  horn). 

folt,  pholt. 
teth. 

baife  (the  palm). 

uair. 

olahac. 

ha. 

meadh  (metheglin,  a liquor 
made  of  honey, 
gearr-fhiadh. 
dil,  croith. 

giobach  (full  of  holes,  ragged), 
fealgaire. 

beart  (a  burden). 

. - / . 

barr. 

gurma. 
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ENGLISH.  GYPSEY. 


Iron 

4 

faflita,  trafht 

- 

Image 

- 

lino,  wocklee,  idol  dew 

Ice 

- 

yeko,  paha 

- 

Ifland 

- 

wefli 

- 

K. 

King 

• 

crellis 

- 

Key 

- 

clerin,  klidin 

- 

Knee 

- 

fhanga 

- 

Knapfack 

- 

gona 

- 

Known 

- 

prinjerdo 

L. 

Love 

eommoben 

- 

Light 

. 

- 

dood,  mommli, 

mumeli 

Letters 

- 

- 

liecaw,  Ihiwawa 

Life 

- 

- 

gava,  geeva 

- 

Lie 

“ e 

- 

ochano 

- 

to  Lye 

- 

- 

gochoben 

- 

a Lion 

- 

- 

varefs,  baroping,  orolhlana 

Language 

- 

- 

romana 

- 

Loft 

- 

- 

nafhedoe 

- 

to  Laugh 

- 

- 

fallaw,  favva 

- 

to  Look 

m 

- 

aconterree 

- 

a Lamb 

m 

- 

vaccafhoe 

- 

Lightning 

- 

- 

bauro,  tood,  dood 

Little 

- 

- 

coofe 

• 

the  Leg 

- 

- 

herrfe,  heroi 

- 

Loufe 

r 

jua,  tzua 

\ 

Leaf 

- 

- 

patrin 

- 

Liver 

- 

- 

buko 

- 

Labour 

- 

butin 

- 

Lame 

- 

- 

bango 

- 

of  the  Gypsies. 
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HID00STANEE. 

louh 

deuw.  raoret 
P.  yukh.  burf 
deep 


raoo.  b,hoom-pal.  raja. 

Jbabee.  kill. 

gunga 

kifla 

ftfhinta  - 


lou.  preet.  moh.  rus. 
j-batthee.  yot.  chandna. 
likha.  burun 

jeeoora.  atma.  bolfa.  heea. 
jhooth 

jhootha  kuhna 
bagh.  fingb. 
bolee.  banee.  bat 
gya-goozra.  doobunhar. 
fhuflna  j-hunfee.  khil-khilana 
takna.  niharna. 
lela.  bherka  buchu. 
bijulee.  beej.  chupla. 
runchik.  ulop.  tenee 

tingeri.  tang,  bheree  kee 
ran  (a  trotter,  or  fliank 
of  a flieep). 
fjuj.  dheal.  joon.  goom-mul 
puttee,  palo.  dul  - 
kulejee.  P.  sjigur. 
fkar.  teha.  dhoon.  kam 
faftara.  langur.  b,hungta  - 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 

luaih  (lead). 

iodhal. 

oighre. 

dubhah  (aquatic). 


re,  righ,  fal. 
glun. 

kis  (a  purfe,  bag), 
ainte. 


bar  (a  lettered  man,  learned), 
gaoi,  pi.  gaoith. 

bearla. 


tana. 


miol. 

duile. 

duah,  curam. 

bacach,  lang  (ankle,  fliank). 
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ENGLISH.  GYPSEY. 


to  Leave 

- 

- 

muk 

- 

- 

- 

to  Lick 

• 

- 

tlharawa  - 

- 

- 

- 

to  Lie  down 

- 

deletfhedoman 

- 

- 

- 

M. 

Mountain 

- 

- 

dumbo,  cumbo,  hedjo 

Mufic 

- 

- 

cala,  been 

- 

Mother 

- 

- 

die,  dai 

- 

Man 

- 

- 

rome,  giorgeo,  manufch,  gadze 

Meat,  food  - 

- 

mafs 

» 

Milk 

- 

- 

tood,  tud 

- 

Much 

- 

boot,  but 

- 

More 

- 

- 

everfecofi 

- 

Morrow 

- 

• 

ovavo  devus 

- 

Mule 

- 

- 

milo 

- 

Morning 

- 

- 

feizrile 

i 

Manner 

- 

- 

gofwro 

- 

Moon 

- 

- 

moonah,  fhon,  fhemut, 

marafcha 

Morafs 

- 

- 

tato,  panj,  pofhi 

- 

Mud 

- 

- 

fchik 

- 

Mare  (fee 

Horfe) 

- 

grafchni 

- 

Mouth 

- 

- 

mus,  moi 

- 

Memory 

- 

- 

rikeweh 

- 

Multitude 

- 

- 

but,  behjr 

- 

Money 

- 

- 

lowe 

- 

Miferable 

- 

- 

tfhori,  ropen 

- 

Marriage 

- 

- 

luno 

- 

N. 

Nofe 

- 

• 

nock,  nak 

m 

. 

Number 

- 

- 

boot,  gin 

- 

- 

■ 

Nail  of  the  hand 

- 

nie  . - 

m 

• 

m 

New 

m 

• 

nevo 

m 

- 

m 
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( •j-mukfet  kurna.  oobarna.  ] 
\ bucha,e.  teagna  -J 

chatna. 

treigim. 

letna.  lugna.  purna 

laidhm. 

puhar.  gir 

bri,  ais,  aifgeir. 

rag.  rag  rung  (mufic,  dancing) 

ceol.  bin  (mufic),  rinke  (dancing). 

ma.  mama,  muhtaree 

mathair. 

manoofli.  manookh 

modh,  maonas  (a  proper  name). 

man’s  - 

mann  (food). 

■fdhud.  doodh 

did  (the  pap  or  teat). 

buhot.  bifeear 

bifeach. 

our.  p,her 
kul.  bihan. 

khuchur. 

iol-ara. 

Ar.  fujr. ; Hind.  bhor.  turke 

( feafcir  (the  crepufcle)  ; trog- 
l ain  (Aurora). 

fguftur.  doul 

geis. 

chand  - - 

cann,  eafc. 

duldul.  kuchar 

currach. 

duldul.  chuhla.  keechur. 

gorree  - 

greah  (horfe). 

moouh.  mookh.  anun 
foodh.  chet. 

men. 

bohtat.  burhao 

buidhcan. 

peyfla  - 

henben.  kuthoor. 

piofa,  lua  (value). 

beah.  bhonnree 

lanavnas. 

nak.  nafika. 

ginte.  t,ho.  adadah 

- ead,  nead 

nuh,  nukh 

- ionga.  # 

nya.  nuween 

- nua. 
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ENGLISH. 

gypsey. 

Needle 

- 

thubh 

- 

Nation 

- 

baurifoki 

- 

Night 

- 

rattie,  rattigin 

- 

Nut 

- 

pehenda 

■ 

Neck 

m 

men 

t " 

o. 

' 

Old 

- 

cofhtan,  puro 

- 

Ox 

- 

gurub,  guru,  gurni 

- 

Oil 

- 

tedou,  corat 

- 

Ocean 

- 

bauro,  panee 

• 

Onion 

- 

purum,  lolipurum 

- 

Oak 

- 

balano,  mako 

• 

P. 

Pitch 

tm 

boyocrot 

Prayers 

m 

millihe 

Religious 

- 

- 

Prieft 

- 

ralhee 

Palace 

- 

crellis  efcochare  (fee  King) 

to  Pray 

- 

moughem 

Path 

- 

podrom 

Picture 

- 

fine,  choverie 

a Piece 

\ 

jqk,  otter 

Pit 

- 

gere,  wormo 

a Pear 

- 

brohl 

Pepper 

- 

peperi 

a Pound 

- 

libra 

Petition 

- 

mangwa 

Prince 

- 

raja 

- 

Powerful 

forio 

- 

Poor 

- 

pral 

of  the  Gypsies. 
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HINDOOSTANEE. 

fooee.  doomoohec 
jat.  burun.  log 
rateh.  rat 

fgerden.  fgulla.  P.  findoo 
ghar.  ghench.  munka 


f purana.  puratum 
fgorna.  budhee.  byl 
tel. 

dureeaee.  fumoondur 
gut, ha. 

Ar,  booloot. 


ral 

pooja. 
b,hugut  - 

gooroo.  beas  - , ‘ 
fudun.  raj-bhunwun. 
mangna.  munana. 
bat.  leek,  pug-dundee. 
chitur.  roop.  moorat 

ftfchan.  tukra.  tuk 

« 

gerrah  - 

fprohlo. 
miritz. 
fere. 

urrizi.  furdas  - j 

raja  - 

bulee.  bulera 
derkarhuna 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH, 
fnahad. 

Iuchd. 

reaght. 

gre. 

muin,  muinke. 


cais-giallach. 
bol,  bolan, 

deire. 


bioth. 

buidheach. 
irifeach  (religious). 


muadh. 

toft. 

gaireah. 


oraid. 
reis,  righ. 
balach  (a  giant), 
drugaire  (a  Have). 
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R. 

Rain 

- brilkanoe,  breechind 

River 

- doriobb,  doriove  - 

- 

Red 

- lolo 

- 

Rock 

- bar 

- 

Ring  - . 

- vaunuftry,  yanguftry,  gulden! 

to  Run 

- prafthem 

Road 

- drom,  podrom 

- 

Reward 

- pleiflerdum 

- 

Refpe&able  - 

- fchoker  - 

Rich 

- barwello  - 

- 

S. 


Soil 

- 

temm  - 

to  See 

- 

becaftin,  difcaloe  - 

I faw 

- 

me-dikkaha. 

Ship 

- 

bara 

Sea 

- 

bauro  panee,  doeyave,  fero 

Steeple 

- 

boro,  fule 

Son 

- 

chavo 

Sheep 

- 

bakera,  bakro 

Sun 

- 

cham,  kam,  okam 

Soot 

- 

coulee 

Sulphur 

- 

congrogre,  kandini  monielli 

to  Sing 

- 

givellan,  giuwawa 

Song 

- 

gillee,  givelee 

Stone 

- 

bar,  bare 

Servant 

- 

radchevo 

Sword 

- 

harrow,  bauro,  goro,  chadum 

Straw 

- 

pul,  pas 

Sicknefs 

- 

naphilifoli 

a Spring,  fountain 

- 

hani,  folyafi 

Sifter 

- 

pan,  pen 

Sweet 

- 

gudlo 

Silver 

- 

roop,  rup 
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birrfat  - 

nud.  nuddee.  gung.  P.  dureea 
rut 

puhar  (vide  Hill)  - 
arlee.  fangutri.  bank 
ruputna.  rumana. 
dugur.  rahbat.  duhur 
luhna.  fjnfnaf 
jflekta.  mjfnee 
tuketa  - 


•j-muluk.  far 
dekna  - 

nawara.  bohit.  A.  ghoorab 
-J-dfchil.fagur.kala.panee.  duh 
dhouruhra.  lat 
beta.  poot.  lurk 
bher. 

fkam.  dumun 
j,hool 

heragand.  huk. 

•f-guwena.  luhukna 
],hanj,  bun.  johln.  loree. 
pureea.  put. 
noukurnee.  chakurnee. 
■fdhoro.  krjs.  furoha.  oona 
poal.  nalee. 
karun. 

choora.  chooha.  bhoor 
bhyna.  chan 
mitha 
ruppa. 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH. 

bhfhras,  bior. 

deire  (fea);  ab  (water). 

ruadh. 

barr  (mountain), 
bang. 

rabhad. 

luacht. 

muin-treach. 

toiceach. 


lar. 

deacam. 

“ “ » 

naoi,  baris,  carbh. 
baine  (water). 

borchaol,  tur  ard,  barchaol. 
lurga  (progeny). 

famh. 

cailee  (black), 
gavam. 


cearv. 

bior,  tobair. 
bean  (female), 
mitheac. 
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Star 

- starrie,  tferhenje 

Serpent 

- fep,  fap 

- 

Smoke 

- tooph,  thu 

Shoes 

- chawan 

Soul 

- 'lefco,  thee 

- 

Soon 

- fic  jofla 

- 

Shepherd 

- baucoringro  (fee 

Iheep) 

Sight 

- dicken 

- 

Smell 

- fhocmalee,  fung 

- 

Soap 

- fapuni 

- 

Sleep 

- favanow,  fowawa 

to  Swear 

- fovochello 

- 

Soup 

- brija 

- 

Salt 

- loon,  Ion 

- 

Summer 

- tattabeen 

- 

Silk 

- phar,  rezh 

- 

Sand 

- barrow,  balu 

- 

a Storm 

- bauro,  boval,  accochenos 

a Saddle 

- bolhtou  - 

- 

a Spur 

- pofomifo,  gree 

- 

Sex 

- kak 

- 

Sort 

- arti 

- 

Spirit 

- mulro 

- 

Snow 

- yirve 

- 

T. 

This 

- acavat 

■a 

That 

- acavo 

- 

Town  ^ 

- burgau 

- 

Tar 

- chinabar 

. 

Tongue 

- chive,  tfchib 

- 

Thunder 

- godlie 

Time 

» lucumoro,  tziro 

Tears 

- pance,  fwa 

- 

Truth 

- techcben 

o 
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tara.  turuee.  nuch.  hatur 
nag.  fanp.furp. 
duah 

joota.  chumaoon  - 
jee.  lut. 

beg.  ubhee.  bihane 
bheree-hara.  palee 
foojh.  driflit  ' - 
foongh 
favin 

neend.  oonghaee 

gungajul. 

pureh 

nun.  Ion 

greekhum 

P.  riffem.  pat.  tufur. 
bull 

andhee.  jhukhur. 
palan.  kathee. 
ar.  khag. 

•J-tulad.  frykam.  ling, 
fzatt.  doul.  dhub.  bhant. 
fdumm.  rus.  taree. 

-f-gil.  pala. 

yeh.  ee 
woh.  oos.  jis. 

nugur.  poor 

ral. 

jeebh 

guruj.  ghuhur 
A.  fwakt.  fumy.  bera.  kal. 
lor.  anfoo 
fanch,  fuch.  fut. 


INDO-SC YTHIAN  IRISH. 

nag. 

deatach. 

cuaran. 

hoban. 
pal,  aohaire. 
deacam  (to  fee). 

fabhun. 

fuan. 

praifeach. 
malah.  ■ 
teth  (heat). 

bull. 


e,  an  c fo  e?  (is  this  he?) 
eifean. 

C nagar  (city),  brugh  (town), 
\ pur  in,  pur  tan  (village). 

goban  (defedt  in  fpeech).' 

cruim,  gruim. 

tudl. 

baine  (a  drop). 
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Tree 

Table 

Tomb 

Tooth 

Tin 

Tail 

Tafte 

Tent,  roof 
Thief 
Thin 
to  Take 

u. 

Uncle 

Village 

Valley 

Vine 

Virgin 

Violin  * 

Voyage,  journey 
Vinegar 

w. 

Water 

Wind 

Woman,  fee  p.  77 
Wine 

Words 

White 
to  Wafh 
to  Walk 
a Whale 
Warm 
Winter 
Window 


GYPSEV 

rook 

miflali 

bauro  balfcoplatti 
dennam,  dant 
tfchino 
pori  „ •- 
fik 

tfchater,  chor 

tfchor 

fano 

lawa 

chank 

gave,  gal,  yegag 
delvo 

patarim  - 
tfchek 
fchetra  - 
drum 
fchut 

panee,  panj 
beval,  bear,  balwal 
romee,  i.  e.  a gypfey 
moul 

ohamo,  lab.  alo  - 

porno 
towamah 
iaw,  parafs 
bauro  mattahee 
tattoo 
fliillaloe  - 
khowe 
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rookh.  gach.  brich 
chouka. 

futewur.  chouree.  Ar.  gubur 
dant. 

A.  f kelly.  ranga. 
ponch.  fdum. 

-ftfchik.  fuwad.  rooch.  chat, 
ftfchik-routee.  pal.  deru.  - 
•ftfchur.  chor.  tehug 
jheena.  putla.  ffchano 
Jena  - 

chucha. 

fgauw.  gaon.  gram, 
neechan. 

umur.  bel.  lurung. 
■ftfchekerin.  kunnya 
f ferinda.  farungee. 
tmus  erj.  chulna  (to  journey) 
P.ffirrka.  fundhana. 


INDO-SCYTHIAN  IRISH, 
rus  (trees). 

' 

cabra. 

dair  (houfe). 
taihg,  taghad. 
tana,  flieang. 
lawara.  lamhain, 

graigen,  grainfe. 

*N 

coinne  (a  woman), 
fiulam. 


panee.  neer 

fbeiar.  bao.  bae.  P.  bad 

rindee.  iftree 

mud 

bat.  buchun.  byn.  barta 

dhoula.  chitta.  kora 
fouchna.  khanchna. 
roogna.  dugurma. 
raghwa. 
tutta.  tat,  gorm 
feetkal.  jarkal.  himunt. 
khirkee.  guwachu. 


- baine,  noir. 

- bad,  anfa. 

- Itrea-pach  (harlot). 

- maad  (wine  of  honey). 

f labhra  (fpeech),  ol  (faid),  breithr, 
L (a  word). 

- ealtaidhe. 


- teith-gorm. 
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a Whip 

m 

chucknee 

Waggon 

m 

radon 

Wave 

- 

bauro  panee,  pleme 

World 

- 

bollopen,  boliboo 

a Well 

- 

hanik 

Wheat 

- 

yiv 

Worm 

- 

kirmoo  - 

Wax 

- 

yerni 

Wood 

- 

kazht,  karfcht 

Wool 

- 

puzhum 

Watching 

- 

fentinella 

Wife 

- 

gadfi 

War 

- 

kuroben,  kugriben 

Y. 

Yellow 

- 

- 

tedan 

Year 

a 

- 

yabe/h,  berfch 

Yefterday 

- 

- 

callicoe 

of  the  Gypsies. 
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HINDOOSTANEE. 

kora,  ougee. 

INDO-SCYTH1AN  IRISH. 

ch,hukra.  lurha. 

luhur.  bhera 

- bear,  bearefc,  buaice. 

dane 

- douan. 

huaJi,  koha,  baolee 

- bual  (water). 

fgiun,  genhoon. 

kenchwa.  keera.  keet 
f mum.  mud.  hoormul. 

- caireog. 

lakeree.  kathee. 

4 ' 

fojr.  oon.  roan 

- roin  (hair  of  animals). 

para 

- phaire. 

-f-kaffi.  khufum  walee 

- caife  (love). 

mar.  luraee.  run  - 

f lore  (a  valiant  warrior), 
l laoghaire  lore. 

bufuntee.  hardeea.  peoree. 
f buchhur.  (for  years)  burfon. 

* burus. 
kul,  peech,hla-din. 

/ 


If 
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If  the  reader  has  had  the  patience  to  compare 
this  lift  of  words,  I think  he  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  gypfies  do  not  fpeak  the  Hindu  language : 
he  will  find  many  that  are  perfe&Iy  Irifli  or  Indo- 
Scythian. 

Thofe  words  marked  with  f,  quoted  by  Grell- 
man  as  Hindooftanee,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Gilchrift’s,  the  moft  authentic  and  modern  dic- 
tionary of  that  language  ; and  from  which  I have 
added  many  words,  that  correfponded  with  the 
gypfey  words,  that  were  not  in  Grellman’s  lift. 
Where  the  Irifti  did  not  correfpond  a blank  is 
left. 

From  all  which  I conclude,  that  the  gypfies  are 
Circafiian  mountaineers,  that  have  preferved  the 
Tndo-Scythian  language  that  once  prevailed  in 
Colchis,  fome  words  of  which  are  grown  obfolete 
in  the  Irifti. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE 


ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND. 


knowledge  of  Irifh  hi  dory. 


and  of  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  Irifh,  I did 
conceive,  that  thefe  towers  were  erefted  to  con- 
tain the  facred  fire,  and  I have  had  no  reafon  to 
alter  my  opinion.  From  that  hidory  it  appeared 
evident,  that,  as  in  ancient  Perfia,  fo,  in  ancient 
Ireland,  there  were  two  fe<ds  of  fire  wordiippers; 
one,  that  lighted  the  fires  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  hills,  and  others  in  towers;  an  inno- 
vation faid  to  be  brought  about  by  Mogh  Nuadhat, 
or  the  Magus  of  the  new  law , otherwife  called 
Airgiod-lamh , or  golden  hand,  who  was  the  Zer- 
dod  or  gold  hand  of  the  Perfians,  who  is  faid  to 
have  lod  his  life  by  a Touranian  Scythian,  in  a 
tumult  raifed  by  this  innovation ; fo  Mogh  Nuadhat 
had  his  hand  cut  off  in  the  druggie,  but  one  of 
the  Tuatha-dadan  colony,  or  Chaldtean  magi, 
fupplied  the  lofs  with  a diver  or  golden  hand. 
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Thefe  towers  were  evidently  named  by  the 
Chaldeans  pnSN  aphriun , i.  e.  templum,  a name 
that  exifts  at  this  day  in  Irifh  for  the  houfe  of 
prayer  or  benedi&ion,  viz.  Ti  aifrion , a mafs- 
houfe;  Ar.  afrian,  P.  aferin,  praife,  glory, 

benediction,  bleffing.  In  Cantico  Canticorum, 

( popei'ov  fibi  fecit  Salomon,  i.  e.  pnQh}  aphriun  fibi 
fecit  Salomon.  (Aldrete  Antig.  de  Efpana,  p.  203.) 
By  the  ancient  Hindoos  they  Vere  named  Coill, 
whence  the  Cill  and  Ceall  of  the  Irifh,  of  which 
hereafter. 

The  pagan  Irifh  worfhipped  Crom  cruaitf  the 
fame  God  Sorafler  adored,  in  fire,  firft  on  moun- 
tains, then  in  caves,  and  laflly  in  towers:  this  fire 
worfhip,  fays  Irifh.  hiflory,  was  introduced  by  a 
certain  draoi , named  Midhghe , a corruption  of 
Magiufch,  which  in  Perfian  fignifies,  nailed  by 
the  ears,  not  cropt  eared,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
but  the  Zoroaflrians  changed  it  to  Megiufch  or 
Magiufch. 

Ci  The  Brahmins  kept  a portion  of  the  facred 
ec  fire  conflantly  and  fervently  glowing  in  caves, 
“ continually  afcending  in  pure  bright  pyramidal 
tc  flame,  fed  with  the  richefl  gums;  this  was  prior 
“ to  the  Pyraeia,  or  fire  temples,  which  were 
<c  always  round,  and  owed  their  origin,  accord- 
“ ing  to  the  Magi,  to  the  zeal  of  Zoroafter.” 
(Maurice,  Ind.  Ant.  V.  II.  p.  279.) 

This  pyramidal  flame  feems  to  have  given  the 
idea  of  the  round  towers,  which  were  conical, 

and 

| 

* See  the  names  of  God  explained  in  the  Gypfey  voca- 
bulary, ch.  2.  p.  86. 
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and  ended  in  a point  at  top,  both  in  Hindooftan 
and  in  Ireland,  as  we  fhall  (hew  hereafter. 

The  tower  of  Ireland,  dedicated  to  Brigit , a 
faint,  who  took  on  her  the  heathen  name,  is  one 
of  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom — Brigit  inghean 
Daghda , bandea , agus  ro  mor  an  afrihnam , i.  e. 
Brigit,  daughter  of  Daghda  or  Apollo  (the 
Daghda-rath  of  the  Brahmins)  a goddefs,  and 
very  great  was  her  Aifrion  tower,  or  houfe  of 
benediction.  (Cormac.) 

Zerdufht  extruxit  domicilia  ignis,  et  fecit  ea 
cum  cupola  excelfa,  et  ignem  gladio  non  fodi- 
endum.  (Bundari,  an  Arabian.)  Hence  the  cuftom 
of  the  Scythians  hanging  up  their  fwords  by  the 
facred  fire,  which  made  the  Greeks  fay  they 
worfhipped  a fword  for  the  god  Mars. 

Non  licet  apud  Perfas  ignem  cultro  aut  gladio 
explorare,  ne  vim  ei  inferre  videantur;  uti  nec 
apud  Scythas-Mogolo-Tartaros,  qui  etiam  nolunt 
tale  inflrumentum  admovere  prope  ignem.  (Hyde, 
Vet.  Perf.  p.  355.) 

Agathias  fays,  the  Perfian  name  of  Zoroafler 
was  Zaraduft,  i.  e.  Zerdufl,  and  that  it  is  uncertain 
when  he  lived  or  promulgated  his  laws.  The 
modern  Perfians  fay,  that  he  lived  under  Hyflaf- 
pes , (Gufhtafp,)  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
was  the  father  of  Darius,  or  another  of  that 
name.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Magian  religion.  (Agathias  de  Perfis, 
L.  II.) 


A Perfian 
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A Perlian  author,  named  Mugi,  fays  Zerduft 
was  the  fon  of  Doghdu , an  epithet  of  the  fun  in 
Irifh,  dignifying  the  god  of  fire. 

tc  The  Perfians,  fays  Prideaux,  firft  made  the 
holy  fires  on  the  tops  of  hills,  but  Zoroaftres, 
finding  that  thefe  facred  fires  in  the  open  air,  were 
often  extinguifhed  by  rain,  tempefts  and  ftorms, 
direfted  that  fire  towers  fhould  be  built,  that 
the  facred  fires  might  the  better  be  preferved.” 

We  find  thefe  towers  ftill  exift  in  Caucafus, 
the  firft  fettlement  of  our  Ara-Coti,  particularly 
in  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  of  Dalguis , now 
called  Ingujhi.  Thofe  mountains  were  explored 
by  Guldenjlaedt , by  order  of  Catharine ; in  Vol.  I. 
he  fays, — “ They  call  themfelves  Ingujhi ; they 
are  Chrifiians.  They  believe  in  one  God,  whom 
they  call  Daile  (in  Irifh  Duile).  Many  of  their 
villages  have  a done  tower,  which  now  ferves 
them,  in  time  of  war,  as  a retreat  to  their  women 
and  children.” — Under  a church  in  the  moun- 
tains is  a vault,  that  contains  certain  old  books, 
which  the  author  was  prevented  by  the  weather 
from  viiiting.  (Guldenfiaedt,  Reife,  V.  I.  p. 

J5o-) 

If  Zerduft  and  Zoroafter  was  the  fame  per- 
fon,  the  learned  are  in  doubt.  The  do&rine  of 
both  was  the  fame  \ they  confidered  fire  as  the 
moft  fublime  fymbol  of  the  Deity,  and  they  wor- 
fhipped  the  planets  as  his  agents ; hut  they  had 
no  images — none  are  found  in  Ireland. 


The 
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The  Liber  Lecanus,  an  Irifli  MS.,  records, 
that  Tihermas  (the  Tahmurus  of  the  Perfians) 
died  on  the  feftival  of  Samhan,  as  he  was  wor- 
fhipping  Chrom  Cruath , the  fame  God  that 
S orajler  adored.  That  this  was  the  name  of 
God  with  the  old  Arabians  and  Perfians,  has 
been  fully  explained  in  the  lafl  chapter. 

“ All  we  know  of  the  real  religion  of  the 
£C  Scythians,”  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Baumgarten , 
<£  terminates  in  the  worfhip  of  the  invifible  Deity. 
££  They  admitted  of  no  images , but,  like  the  Magi, 
££  only  made  ufe  of  fymbols.  This  is  incontef- 
££  tible,  from  their  punching  with  death,  without 
££  refpett  of  perfons,  any  one  who  was  convicted 
££  of  image  worfhip.  They  certainly  brought 
££  from  Afia  three  new  divinities,  and  neither 
££  worfhipped  them  in  images,  nor  dedicated  to 
££  them  temples,  groves,  or  any  thing  elfe.  And 
“ all  the  ceremonies,  pertaining  to  the  worfhip 
££  of  thefe  three  deities,  may  be  comprehended 
££  in  the  word  Haman,  fignifying  no  more  than 
<£  a confecration,  or  religious  ufage.”  (Remarks 
on  Engl.  Un.  Hill.  V.  II.  p.  121.)  This  word 
Haman  explains  the  Irifli  Ced-amain , i.  e.  Beil- 
teine  (O’Clery).  Ccd-aman  is  the  fame  as  Bel- 
teine , or  the  month  of  May,  or  the  fires  of  Belus. 
Ced , fire,  from  the  Chaldee  nip  kada,  flagrare, 
conflagrare.  Then  Ced-aman  may  be  tranflated 
the  facred  fire.  From  Kaman  comes  Breith- 
amhan , the  facred  covenant,  the  title  of  the  an- 
cient laws  of  Ireland.  Some  authors  fay  that 

ID 
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12  Cad  was  the  name  of  Belus,  fignifying  the 
only  one . Bel,  or  Beil , in  Irifh,  fignifies  fire,  and 
hence  Bel , the  fun.  Duile-amhan , God,  par- 
takes of  the  fame  compound.  See  the  names  of 
God  in  the  Gypfey  language. 

The  learned  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  Horae  Biblicae , has  fummed  up  all  that  can 
be  faid  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  in 
his  ufual  concife  and  elegant  ftyle.  I fhall  here 
take  the  liberty  of  tranfcribing  it,  and  alfo  what 
he  fays  of  the  Edda. 

“ Among  the  Perfians,  planetary  worjhip  very 
“ foon  prevailed  ; but,  if  we  may  believe  Do&or 
“ Hyde,  it  fliould  not  be  confounded  with  ido- 
“ latry.  In  his  opinion,  light  was  confidered  as 
“ the  fublimeft  fymbol  of  the  Deity ; the  fun 
“ and  planets  as  his  noblefi:  production  ; fire  as 
« his  mod  powerful  agent.  In  this  view  they 
“ paid  them  a religious  reverence,  but  their  re- 
et  verence  for  them  did  not  go  fo  far  as  adora- 
“ tion.  From  their  ufe  of  fire  in  their  religious 
4C  ceremonies,  they  acquired  the  name  of  fire 
“ worfiiippers.  In  this  date  they  did  not  reft 
“ long ; by  degrees  an  opinion  gained  ground 
“ amoncr  them,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
44  inhabited  by  beings  endowed  with  intelligent 
“ power,  and  entitled  to  religious  worfliip.  T.  hefe 
“ tenets  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  Sabaifm , 
“ or  planetary  worfhip.b  No  herefy  can  boaft 

cc  fuch 

b At  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  Indians  give  money  to  the 
Brahmin,  who  officiates  at  the  funeral  fervice,  to  intercede 

with 
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<c  fucli  high  antiquity,  or  of  fo  long  duration,  as 
{c  Sabaifm  ; it  certainly  prevailed  before  Abra- 
<s  ham.  From  Sabaifm,  however,  a part  of  the 
<£  Perfians  kept  themfelves  free ; they  were 
ce  called  Magians ; they  were  not  wholly  free 
<c  from  fuperftitious  practices,  and  probably  both 
<£  parties  admitted  Dualifm,  or  the  do&rine  of 
(c  two  principles. 

<c  Zoroafter  was  the  reformer  of  the  Perfian 
(C  religion.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  un- 
“ certain  ; and  fome  writers  have  fuppofed,  that 
“ more  than  one  perfon  of  that  name  took  an 
cc  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  Perfian 
<c  creed.  On  thefe  points  there  is  a great  diver- 
“ fity  of  opinions  among  the  learned  ; their  opi- 
<c  nions  may  be  reconciled  in  fome  meafure,  by 
“ fuppofing,  that  two  celebrated  perfonages  ap- 
“ peared  in  Perfia ; one  the  legiflator  of  Perfia, 
“ both  in  its  fpiritual  and  temporal  concerns, 
•c  about  the  time  of  Cyaxares  the  Fir  ft ; the 
<c  other  the  reformer  of  its  religion,  and  the 
<c  founder  of  the  Magian  hierarchy,  under  Da - 
“ rius,  fon  of  Hyflafpes ; that  the  name  of  the 

“ fecond 

with  the  gods  for  the  dead,  and  to  conjure  the  ftars,  to  turn 
away  their  evil  influence,  as  well  as  the  moon  (Sonnerat).  At 
this  day  the  vulgar  mountain-Irifh,  when  they  behold  the 
new  moon,  fay,  Fagas  tu  me  Jldn , mur  fuaras  lu  me  ! May 
you  leave  me  fafe,  as  you  find  me  ! In  another  place,  Son- 
nerat tells  us,  the  Indians  believe  the  dead  go  to  the  moon. 
(See  Eag,  in  my  Irifli  Agronomy).  Eag  fignifies  death, 
and  the  moon. 
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44  fecond  was  Zoroafler , and  that  the  name  of  the 
« firft  is  unknown ; but  that  there  is  a proba- 
te bility  of  his  being  the  Heomo  of  the  Zendifii 
44  book,  the  Horn  of  the  Pahlavis.” 

« To  the  former,  the'Zend,  as  it  was  origi- 
« nally  compofed,  may  be  attributed  with  a high 
« degree  of  probability.  To  obtain  an  accurate 
44  idea  of  it,  fome  notion  mult  be  acquired  of  the 
44  languages  accounted  facred,  by  the  prefent 
44  adherents  to  the  ancient  Perfian  creed,  and  of 
44  the  writings  known,  or  fuppofed  to  exifl  in  any 
44  of  them.  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  languages 
44  is  the  Zend ; it  was  probably  a very  early  cor- 
44  ruption  of  the  Sanfcrit.  The  Pahlavi  was  the 
44  language  in  general  ufe  among  the  Perfians  in 
44  the  time  of  Zoroafler,  and  continued  in  general 
44  ufe  till  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries  of  the 
44  Chriftian  mra.” 

44  But  the  Perfian  nation  at  large  adhered  to 
44  the  religion  of  the  Magi ; its  natural  tendency, 
44  however,  was  planetary  worfhip ; that  in- 
44  fenfibly  gained  ground  on  the  nation  ; it  cor- 
44  rupted  the  ancient  doctrine  ; it  gave  rife  to  a 
44  multitude  of  fefts ; all  of  them  profeffed  to 
44  revere  the  name  of  Zoroafler , and  each  claimed 
44  to  be  the  only  obferver  of  his  doftrine.,,L 

44  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  difputes,  Artaxerxes 
44  fummoned  a general  meeting  of  the  Magi. 

They 

c Planetary  worfhip  exifted  in  Ireland.  This  is  evident 
from  the  numbcrlefs  altars  and  hills,  dedicated  to  the  fun, 
moon,  and  planets ; as  Cnoc-Grian,  Cnoc-Luan,  See.  See. 
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c<  They  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  the  num- 
“ ber  of  eighty  thoufand  ; they  were  foon  re- 
“ duced  to  forty  thoufand,  to  four  thoufand,  to 
“ four  hundred,  and  ultimately  to  feven.  One 
“ of  them  drank  a cup  of  foporiferous  wine  pre- 
“ fented  him  by  his  brethren,  fell  into  a long 
“ fleep,  awoke,  related  his  conference  with  the 
•<c  Deity,  and  announced  to  the  king  and  the 
“ Magi  the  Deity’s  avowal  of  the  divine  million 
“ of  Zoroafler , and  the  authenticity  of  the  Zend 
“ Avefla.  From  that  time,  till  its  conquefls  by 
“ the  Mahomedatis,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Perfia 
“ was  faithful  to  the  doflrine  of  Zoroafter.” 

In  the  preface  to  my  Profpe&us  of  a Dic- 
tionary of  the  old  Irilh  language,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Chaldasan,  Arabian,  and  Perfian,  I 
have  fhewn  the  great  affinity,  I may  fay  identity, 
of  the  Irifh  with  the  Zend  and  Pahlavi ; that 
the  names  of  the  deities,  of  the  good  and  bad 
principles,  and  of  the  priefls,  were  alike  in  both ; 
and  I have  alio  enumerated  the  deities  common 
to  the  pagan  Irilh,  and  to  the  Brahmins. 

From  the  fame  ingenious  author  (Butler)  I 
lhall  quote  his  account  of  the  Edda,  to  Ihew  what 
the  pagan  religion  of  the  Irilh  was  not. 

“ It  is  probable,”  fays  Mr.  Butler,  “ that 
<f  Iceland  was  originally  peopled  from  England, 
“ or  Ireland.  Of  its  hiftory,  till  it  was  dif- 
“ covered  by  the  Norwegians  about  the  middle 
“ of  the  ninth  century,  we  know  very  little.  It 
“ is  faid  that  the  Norwegians  found  in  it  fome 

K-  “ veftiges 
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44  vediges  of  Chridianity.d  As  Scandinavia  was 
“ converted  to  Chridianity  about  the  eleventh 
44  century,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  the  Edda 
44  mythology  mud  have  been  imported  into  Ice- 
44  land  before  that  time. 

44  As  the  mythology  of  the  Scandinavians  be- 
44  came  more  refined,  the  number  of  their  deities 
44  increafed.  They  affigned  Odin  a wife,  Friga, 
44  the  Scandinavian  Venus.  Twelve  gods  and 
44  twelve  goddefles,  all  of  whom  were  children 
44  of  Odin , completed  the  celedial  family. 

44  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  was  the  mod 
44  powerful ; Balder , the  god  of  grace  and  elo- 
64  quence,  the  Apollo ; Loke , the  god  of  cun- 
44  ning,  their  Mercury.  He  had  feveral  chil- 
44  dren,  and  feveral  monders  were  born  of  him  ; 
44  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  ferpent  Megdard,  and 
44  Hela,  or  death.” 

44  So  far  as  the  writer  (Butler)  can  perceive, 
44  the  fcene  of  all  the  ancient  fongs  or  memorials, 
44  which  compofe  the  Edda,  are  Danifh,  Swedifh 
44  or  Norwegian,  and  never  Icelandic.  From 
44  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  whole  fydem 
44  of  mythology,  expreffed  in  them,  was  carried 
44  from  Scandinavia  into  Iceland  ; and  this  is  the 

44  opinion 

d We  have  an  account,  in  Irifh  hiftory,  of  fome  mif- 
fionaries  going  from  Ireland  to  Iceland,  in  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, I think.  A learned  profeffor  of  Denmark,  who  had 
refided  fome  time  in  Iceland,  mentioned  the  name  of  feveral 
Irifh  families  to  me,  whom  he  knew  there. 
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“ opinion  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  Saxo  Gramraa- 
“ ticus,  and  other  writers  of  authority.” 

“ Odin  is  the  hero  of  the  Edda,  but  the  whole 
<c  of  his  hiftory  is  involved  in  fable  and  obfcurity. 
tc  It  is  a probable  conjecture,  that  the  tribes, 
“ which  he  led  into  Scandinavia,  came  originally 
11  from  the  countries  about  Caucafus , from  the 
4C  north  of  Perfia,  and  that,  by  different  irrup- 
“ tions,  they  fucceflively  extended  their  conquefts 
“ over  the  Volga,  the  Tanais,  and  each  fide  of 
<c  the  Baltic.  It  is  alfo  probable  that,  at  the 
“ time  of  their  irruption  into  the  Scandinavian 
tc  countries,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  Edda, 
“ the  principal  feat  of  their  refidence  was  Afoph , 
“ and  that  Odin  was  their  leader.”  (Horse 
Biblicse). 

If  Ireland  had  been  peopled  from  Scandinavia, 
as  fome  have  idly  alferted  (without  giving  them- 
felves  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language,  by  which 
they  could  have  read  the  books  of  the  Irifli),  we 
fliould  certainly  difcover  fome  remnant  of  the 
Edda  in  Irifli  mythology,  or  in  the  names  of 
holydays,  many  of  the  pagan  feflivals  being  yet 
retained  in  name.  And  if  the  Feni  of  the  Irifli 
are  the  Finnis , or  Fins,  as  Mr.  Ledwich  aflerts, 
the  language  of  Ireland  would  have  been  flmilar 
to  the  Fin  language.  It  is  not ; on  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  following  flrong  terms  in  the  Zend 
and  the  Irifli. 


K 2 


I zed 
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Zend.  Englifh.  Irifh. 

Ized,  a good  genius  - Sid. 

Afrin,  the  office  of  prayer  Aifrion,  the  mafs. 
Afpal,  a herbed  - - Abfdal. 


Herbed,  an  ecclefiaftical 
order  - 

Gah,  prayer  - 
Ard,  a good  genius 
Ormuzd,  God 


rUrbaid.  As  tu  Cu  Urba'id fl 
\ la  Ultalbh.  Thou  art  the 
I celebrated  Urbaid  prieft  of 
£ the  Ullfer-men  (O’Clery).' 

Guih. 

Art,  ard. 

Arm,  God,  root,  origin ; fee  Ized. 


The  word  is  written  armuzd , evidently 

compofed  of  arm  and  ized.  Arm , in  Irifh,  is 
God.  The  Pater  Nofter  originally  began  thus : 
Ar  n1  Arm  ata  ar  neamh  ; Our  (God  or)  Father 
in  Paradife.  It  is  now  written  Athar , as,  Ar 
ri  Athar  ata  ar  neamh.  Arm  and  Athar  are 
fynonimous,  both  fignifying  origo,  radix,  viz.  in 
Arabic  I arm , I arum  ; Ch.  CDHS'  aram  ; 

Ar.  Jx  atr ; Ch.  nay  atr , all  fignifying  flirps, 
origo,  radix.  Aherman , the  bad  principle;  Ah 
armuin , i.  e.  curfed,  unbleft. 

Again,  in  common  with  the  Brahmins,  the 
pagan  Irifh  had, 

Budha 


e Philiu  eft  Ignicola  Magus  (Hyde).  ’n^D  Cal 

philahi  Baala,  omnes  cultores  Baal.  2 Kings,  x.  21, 
phtleh,  un  minifire  d’un  temple,  chez  lez  Pheniciens  (Abbe 
Mignot).  Cu,  dignified,  magnificent ; P.  • — ; hu:  a title 
frequently  applied  to  proper  names  in  Irifh.  Conn  cead 
calhach  cua , the  celebrated  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles. 
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Brahmhiical. 

Englifh. 

Budha 

- 

Oofana,  alias  \ 

the  fallen  angel 

Sookra,  3 

Naraka, 

hell  - 

Daghda 

- 

Darmitu,  Dher- 

1 . . . 

ma  rajah,  3 

Bhabhani 

Venus 

Gopia, 

Mufes 

Callee, 

black  goddefs 

Varan  a 

Neptune 

Soma,  prefiding  over  trees 

Iri/h. 

Budh. 

Uifean,  alias  Socrai. 
Narraice. 

Daghda,  the  fun,  Apollo. 
Diarmut,  Diarmod. 

Bhebhin. 

Gubha. 

Caille. 

Bhrain,  pron.  Vrain. 
Soma. 


And  many  others,  for  which  I beg  leave  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  preface  of  the  ProfpeCtus  of 
my  Irilh  Dictionary. 


From  all  which  I conclude,  with  certainty, 
that  the  old  Irilh,  or  Aire-Coti,  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Britain  and  the  wellern  ifles,  were 
the  Ar-Coti  of  Caucafus,  and  the  Ara-Cotii  of 
Dionyfius,  from  the  borders  of  the  Indus , whence 
they  were  called  Indo-Scythce ; that  they  there 
mixed  with  the  Brahmins,  who  at  that  period 
built  round  towers  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
holy  fire,  in  imitation  of  which  thofe  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  were  built. 

Mr.  Pennant,  fpeaking  of  the  Polygars  of  the 
Circars  of  India,  fays,  “ All  the  people  of  this 
“ part  of  India  are  Hindoos,  and  retain  the  eld 
“ religion,  with  all  its  fupcrftition.  This  makes 
<c  the  pagodas  here  much  more  numerous  than 
“ in  any  other  part  of  the  peoinfula.  Their  form 

“ too 
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“ too  is  different , being  chiefly  buildings  of  a 
<c  cylindrical,  or  round  tower  Jhape , with  their 
£C  tops  either  pointed,  or  truncated  at  the  fum- 
£c  mit,  and  ornamented  with  fomething  eccen- 
“ trical,  but  frequently  with  a round  hall  fluck 
“ on  a fpike ; this  ball  feems  intended  to  re- 
££  prefent  the  Sun,  an  emblem  of  the  deity  of 
“ the  place.”  (View  of  Hindooflan,  V.  II. 
p.  123.) 

44  The  Polygars  of  this  country  value  them- 
££  felves  highly  on  their  ancient  defcent,  and 
££  efteem  themfelves  the  firA  of  Hindoos  next 
<c  the  Brahmins.”  (Ib.) 

“ Bel  ou  Baal,  furnomme  Nimrod,  fondateur 
C£  de  plus  ancien  et  du  plus  vafle  empire  de 
££  1’ Orient,  n’etoit,  de  l’aveu  meme  des  anciens, 
<c  que  la  divinite  par  excellence  du  Sabaifme,  la 
<c  puiflance  fupreme  qui  avoit  debrouille  le  chaos 
<e  et  forme  Punivers.  La  plus  grande  partie  des 
“ peuples  Aflatiques  adoroit  le  Soleil  fous  ce 
<c  nom ; les  Moabites,  les  Phceniciens  et  leurs 
“ nombreufes  colonies,  etoient  de  ce  nombre ; et 
<c  ce  qu’il  eA  utile  de  remarquer,  Diodore  nous 
“ apprend  que  Bel  etoit  le  Jupiter  des  Orien- 
“ tauxj  aufli  avoit  il,comme  ce  dernier,  AJlarte , 
“ la  meme  que  Juno  pour  femme.  Confidere 
“ comme  fondateur  de  Babylone,  il  paya  le  tri- 
“ but,  au  quel  la  nature  a founds  tous  les  hom- 
“ rnes,  il  morut ; mais,  femblable  en  cela  a Her- 
“ culc , et  pour  les  memes  raifons,  la  mort  fut 
t£  pour  lui  le  commencement  de  fa  divinite.  On 

“ le 
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11  le  mit  au  rang  des  Dieux,  et  le  monument  qui 
“ lui  fut  confacre  etoit  une  Tour , qui  fervoit 
££  a-la-fois  de  Temple  et  d’Obfervatoire. 

£t  Dans  l’origine,  les  Temples  des  divinites 
£c  Sabeifques  furent  des  Tours , des  Pyramides, 
“ et  des  Montagues.”  (Polytheifme  Analyfe. 
par  J.  M.  F.) 

“ Les  nations  les  plus  voifines  de  l’Afie,  et  qui 
£C  paroiflfent  etre  entrees  les  dernieres  dansl’Ame- 
£‘  rique,  ont  des  temples , ou  le  feu  eft  entretenu, 
££  & qui  ne  font  deftinees  qu’aux  ufages  de  re- 
££  ligion.  Ces  temples,  pour  la  plupart,  font 
££  faits  en  ronde , comme  l’etoient  ceux  de  Vefta, 
££  dont  la  figure  etoit  le  fymbole  de  la  Terre,  ou 
££  du  monde.”  (Lafitau,  T.  I.  p.  167.) 

Fire  worfliip  was  carried  to  excefs  by  the 
Brahmins.  ££  The  author  of  the  Ayeen  Akbery 
informs  us  it  was  faid,  that  2355  years,  five 
months,  and  twenty-feven  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  that  book,  a man  named  Mahakmah , who  was 
famed  for  the  aufterity  of  his  manners,  built  in 
this  foobah  a fire  temple , and  worfhipped  in  it  ; 
and  other  pious  perfons,  uniting  themfelves  with 
him,  performed  their  religious  rites ; and  many, 
devoting  themfelves  for  righteoufnefs  fake,  threw 
themfelves  into  the  flames.  The  tribe  of  Boodh, 
difpleafed  with  the  cuftom,  complained  againft  it 
to  their  prince,  fetting  forth,  that  many  people 
were  deftroyed  in  this  temple,  and  recommended 
the  abolition  of  fire  worfliip  amongft  the  Brah- 
mins, 
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mins,  as  the  only  means  of  abolifhing  this  abufe. 
The  prince,  in  confequence,  prohibited  men  from 
ignicoly.  Whereupon  a number  of  the  inhibited 
befought  heaven  to  fend  them  a mighty  perfon, 
to  punifh  the  tribe  of  Boodh,  and  re-eflablifh  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmins.  The  holy  fire  had 
been  extinguifhed  for  fome  time,  but,  at  the 
command  of  God,  there  ifTued  from  the  temple 
a perfon  under  a human  form,  with  a divine 
countenance,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a bright 
fword.  This  perfon,  who  was  Dhunjy,  in  a fhort 
time  became  king,  and  gave  a new  luftre  to  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmins.”  (Ayeen  Akbery, 
V.  II.  p.  44.) 

By  this  paffage  we  fee,  that  fire  worfhip  in 
temples  was  early  introduced  into  the  Brah- 
minical  worfhip ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  the 
old  Irifh  cuflom,  of  extinguifhing  all  the  fires  in 
Ireland  twice  in  the  year  on  certain  feflivals,  and 
of  rekindling  them  from  the  fire  of  the  chief 
Mogh  or  Magus  of  each  diftrift,  originated  in 
the  eaft. — Budh  put  down  the  horrid  cuflom  of 
human  facrilices,  and  fubftituted  that-  of  animals, 
as  the  cock,  the  goat,  the  horfe,  for  the  expia- 
tion of  fins,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

A drawing  of  the  round  tower  of  Ardmore,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  is  hereunto  annexed. 
(Plate  I.  Fig.  1.)  The  reader  will  judge  whether, 
if  Mr.  Pennant  had  defcribed  this  tower,  he  could 
have  ufed  other  words,  than  in  his  defcription 
of  the  Indian  pagodas,  or  as  they  were  then 

called 
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called  Coil , from  chalana , to  burn ; whence  the 
Irifh  (Kill)  C/7/,  a church,  or  Ceall , from  Ch. 

Kala , ardere. 

Hanway,  in  his  travels  into  Perfia,  fays,  there 
are  yet  four  temples  of  the  Guebres , or  worlhip- 
pers  of  fire,  who  formerly  inhabited  all  this 
wafte.  It  feemed  inconfiftent,  that  the  Perfians 
differed  thefe  temples  to  remain  unmolefted,  after 
the  abolition  of  a religion,  which  they  now 
efteem  grofsly  idolatrous  ; but  they  are  made  of 
mod  durable  materials.  Thefe  edifices  are  round, 
and  above  thirty  feet  diameter,  raifed  in  height 
to  a point  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.f 
There  are  feveral  ancient  temples  of  the  Gueberfs 
near  Baku,  built  with  (lone,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  all  dedicated  to  fire ; mod  of  them  are 
arched  vaults,  not  above  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

Thefe,  in  the  Perfian  language,  are  named 
deire,  and  deira-moghan , the 

temples  of  the  magi,  or  fire  wordiippers.  The 
like  are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly in  Kerry,  and  the  wed  of  the  county  of 
Cork.  The  Iridi  fay  that  they  were  erefted  by 
the  fird  miflionaries.  They  have  the  fame  ap- 
pearance withinfide  as  the  mod  ancient  Roman 
arches,  and  were,  like  them,  built  without  mor- 
tar. They  were  probably  the  fird  edifices  of 
done  that  were  erefted  in  Ireland,  and  may  pof- 
fibly  challenge  even  the  round  towers,  which 
dand  near  feveral  of  our  old  cathedrals,  as  to 

point 

f Vol.  I.  p.  292.  (Ibid.  p.  382.) 
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point  of  antiquity.8  The  more  general  name  for 
thefe  buildings  is  Teach-draoi , the  houfe  of  the 
draoi  or  pried. 

But,  fays  Dr.  Ledwich,  in  634  the  Saracens 
conquered  Perfia,  and  thefe  towers  are  remains 
of  their  minarets:  does  the  very  learned  doftor 
know,  that  the  Chaldaeans,  Arabians,  and  Perfians 
had  all  their  minarets;  does  he  know  that  the 
word  minaret , and  its  fynonimous  coill , cual,  cill , 
(kill)  ceall , all  fignify  fire , and  are  particularly 
applied  to  thefe  towers,  in  which  the  facred  fire 
burned  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  thefe  fire- 
towers  began  with  the  Chaldceans,  Numbers  xxii. 
41.  Balak  took  Balaam  and  brought  him  to  the 
high  places.  The  Septuagint  underftood  what  thefe 
high  places  were,  and  accordingly  tranflated  it 
xthah,  the  column,  pillar,  or  tower  of  Baal. 

Zoroafter  copied  the  tower  of  the  Chaldasans: 
the  firfl  was  built  in  Sitibar,  in  the  days  of  Pba- 
leg,  before  Nimrod  was  born.  This  tower  was 
named  C bilab , Chalne , and  Cbalane ; it  flood, 
fays  Benjamin,  in  his  itinerary,  4000  paces  from 
the  tower  of  Babylon.  “ Nimrod  etiam  non  videtur 
ex  illorum  fuiffe  numero,  qui  turrim  extruxerunt, 
five  tunc  puer  fuerit,  aut  nondum  natus.  Ita  lo- 
quitur rex  AfTyrius ; nonne  cepi  regionem  quce  eft 
fupra  Babylo?ie?n  et  Cbalanem , ubi  tarris  mdificata 

eft? 

8 Smith’s  Hittory  of  Kerry,  where  the  reader  will  find  a 
plate  of  one  of  thefe  temples ; it  is  twenty  feet  long,  ten 
broad,  and  twenty  high  on  the  outfide  to  the  top  of  the 
arch  ; the  walls  four  feet  thick.  (P.  191.) 
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eft?  In  quem  locum  Bafilius,  veterem  illam  turrim 
dicit,  quam  in  campo  Sinar  cedificarunt. — Et 
Cyrillus;  Chalane , ubi  turris  a prifcis  hominibus 
cedificata  eft,  in  extremis  quodammodo  Orientis 
partibus  ultra  regionem  et  terrain  Babyloniorum 
fita  eft.  Pro  Charchamis,  inquit,  LXX,  addentes 
de  fuo,  regionem  trans  Babylonem  interpretati 
funt : et  Chalanem  ubi  cedificata  eft  turris.  ” (Bo- 
chart,  G.  S.  p.  36.) 

tc  Thofe  nations,  fays  Epiphanius,  which  reach 
fouthward  from  that  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  two  great  continents  of  Europe  and  Afia 
incline  to  each  other,  and  are  connected,  were 
univerfally  ftiled  Scythce,  according  to  an  appel- 
lation of  long  handing.  Thefe  were  of  that 
family,  who  of  old  erected  the  great  tower , and 
who  built  the  city  of  Babylon. ” 

Lazica  or  Colchis,  and  Pontus,  the  early  feat 
of  our  Aire-Coti  Scythians,  correfponds  with  the 
defeription  of  Epiphanius,  and  in  that  country  we 
find  the  remains  and  ruins  of  round  towers. — 
The  old  Hindoos,  whom  Bailly  and  others  think 
are  of  Scythian  defeent,  preferve  the  form  of 
thefe  round  towers  in  their  temples,  and  the 
Americans,  whom  F.  Lafitau  judges  to  have  come 
from  Afia,  do  the  fame. 

The  name  is  alfo  preferved  with  the  Irifh  and 
other  nations;  which  fliews  it  was  univerfal.  In 
the  Perfian  5 kelane,  a fire  hearth;  in  the 
Sanfcrit,  coill,  fire,  a temple;  Ilindooftanee,  chal- 
ana , chulna , to  burn,  to  fet  fire  to;  O.  Greek, 
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xaAcVj  ignis,  fire  (Hefych.);  in  the  Suevo-Gothica, 
kylla , accendere  ignem;  kelik , turris;  heilich  chil- 
cha , fantta  ecclefia;  in  the  Perfian  aJii  kulle , a 
tower;  idem  quod  minar,  niinar 

Nmrod , the  tower  of  Nimrod,  all  flowing  from 
the  Chaldee  n^p  kala , ardere  ; whence  a tower, 
in  the  great  Irifli  dictionary  Cais-mor-breithr , is 
named  Tor-barr-caol , from  the  Chaldee  "'VIl  Azar , 
urfit,  combuflit;  from  Azrr  comes  bhran , as  in 
cuala-bhra n,  a fire-brand. 

That  the  original  ufe  of  the  tower  was  for  fire 
is  clear,  by  the  words  fignifying  a tower  in  molt 
languages. 

The  Greek  a tower,  is  derived  from 

fire,  quia  flammse  inflar  in  acutum  tendit. 
(Schindl.) 

From  the  Chaldee  (and  Irifli)  "HN  ur,  Av.jj 
ur,  fire,  with  n prefix  comes  the  Ir.  tur , a tower, 
a fire;  turna , a furnace,  toirfe,  a lamp,  toirb,  fuel, 
and  the  Arabic  with  N prefix  jy  nur , nar , ignis, 

minar , locus  lucis, 

minaret , locus  lucis,  candelabrum,  lanterna,  pha- 
rus,  turris;  Chaldee  13  flame,  light; 
minaret , a chandelier;  Hiudooftanee,  turraree , 
fire;  Ar.  tur,  mount  Sinai.  “ And  mount 
Sinai  was  altogether  in  a fmoke,  becaufe  the 
Lord  defeended  on  it  in  fire,  and  the  fmoke 
thereof  afeended  as  the  fmoke  of  a furnace. 
(Exod.  xix.  1 8.)  And  the  mountain  (Sinai) 
burnt  with  fire,  unto  the  midfl:  of  heaven.  (Deut. 
iv.  n.)  And  the  fight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

was 
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- was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount.” 
(Exod.  xxiv.  17.) 

From  nar,  light,  fplendor,  comes  the  Irifli  near , 
fignifying  aurora,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
as  in  the  following  adage,  from  O’Clery’s  voca- 
bulary of  obfolete  words,  viz.  Eire  aros  a neargal , 
let  the  farmer  or  hufbandman  rife  at  cock  crow- 
ing. Near  and  noir  fignify  aurora,  Sanfcrit  noer. 
Neargal  is  certainly  the  ‘wia  nargol , the  idol  of 
the  Cut  kites,  1 Kings  xvii.  30.  The  cock  was  a 
facred  folar  bird;  Chald.  D'HN  aris,  villicus,  agri- 
cola, hortulanus;  Arab.  bar  is.  Selden 

derives  nargol  from  "0  nar , light,  fire.  The  Jews 
have  worked  up  a ftrange  (lory  from  this  word 

nargol , a cock. “ In  coelis  procfamatur,  ut  ap- 

propinquante  die  portae  recludantur,  ne  ulli  re- 
mora injiciatur.  Hoc  audientes,  galli  gallinacei  in 
terra  cantare  incipiunt,  ut  homines  fomno  exci- 
tentur:  et  tunc  daemonum  vires  franguntur,  no- 
cendique  poteftate  deficiuntur.  Propterea  quoque 
fapientes  hujufcemodi  gratiarum  aftionem  inftitu- 
erant.  Benediclus  in  Domine  Deus  nojler , totius 
mundi  Domine,  qui  gallo  intelligentiam  dederis , ut 
diem  d node  difcernat.  (Buxt.  Synag.  Judaic, 
p.  120.)  Ch.  •pma  nargol , gallus.  (Id.)  Kimchi 
will  have  the  nargol  of  the  Cuthites  to  have  been 
the  figure  of  a hen,  gallinam  fylveftrem,  i.  e.  ejus 
formae  imaginem  fuilfe  Cuthais  pro  idolo.  It 
certainly  was  in  the  form  of  a cock  in  the  a£l  of 
crowing,  or  faluling  the  aurora. 


The 
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The  fire  tower  was  not  univerfally  adopted  by 
the  pagan  Irifh,  as  we  learn  from  fevcral  fkir- 
miflies  recorded  in  hiftory,  as  with  the  old  Per- 
fians;  there  were  fe&aries,  that  lighted  their  fires 
on  the  mountains,  and  on  mounts.  Cal , fire,  is 
applied,  like  all  other  words  fignifying  fire,  flame, 
to  an  altar.  Cal-ain , the  altar  of  the  fun,  is  the 
name  of  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
where  the  altar  Hill  exifts,  and  there  is  alfo  an 
Ogham  infcription  here:  this  mountain  is  alfo 
known  by  the  name  of  Altoir  na  greine , the  altar 
of  the  fun. 

Thefe  altars  were  originally  enclofed  in  circular 
temples.  The  Irifh.  philofophers  compared  God 
to  a circle,  that  has  neither  beginning  nor  ending, 
or  as  they  exprefled  it,  Tofach  gan  tofach , a be- 
ginning without  an  end;  of  which  in  the  Eflay  on 
Aftronomy.  All  the  temples  were  oval  or  cir- 
cular, of  which  I fhall  give  many  examples:  a 
circle  is  exprefled  by  the  word  circe,  or  kirke ; 
hence,  to  go  to  kirke  was  to  go  to  worfhip.  The 
Gothic  nations  borrowed  this  word  of  the  Indo- 
Scythae.  “ Kyrka , kirke , cedes  facra,  templum, 
quia  forma  circularly  quum  cirk  circulum  notet. 
(Lipfius,  Ihre.  &c.) 

JEdes  facras  Iielvetii  hodieque  Kilch  dicunt,  et 
etiam  apud  veteres  Alemannos  eadem  vocis  forma 
occurrit.  Pf.  74.  9,  legitur  dar  bus  daz  uns  heilich 
chilch a ; i.  e.  ibi  templum  quod  fan&a  ecclefia. 
(Wachterus.) 
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In  infcriptione  fymboli  Alemanni  apud  Gol- 
dastum,  cry  dir  alten  kilchin , fymbolum  veteris 
ecclefice;  finceriorem  hanc  vocis  hujus  formam 
die  auturaat,  eamque  haud  diverfam  ab  ilia,  quas 
in  Codice  argenteo  reperitur,  kelik , kelikin , qum- 
que  tar  rim  notat. — Gulina , docente  Fefto,  notavit 
locum,  ubi  epula  in  funere  comburebantur. — 
Nonio  vero  au&ore,  locum  sedium,  ubi  largior 
ignis  colebatur ; et  fi  altius  afcendimus  Ebr. 
rtbp  kala , eft  torruit , cui  adde  pruna  (Ihre). 

In  the  Saxon,  Cyln , a fire-place,  a (love, 
whence  Lime-kiln  (Johnfon). 

I believe  there  cannot  now  remain  a doubt  on 
the  reader’s  mind,  that  the  kill , or  tower,  was 
to  contain  the  facred  fire. 

There  is  a paftage  in  the  Perfian  hiftory,  re- 
lating to  the  eftablilhment  of  the  fire-tower,  fo 
very  fimilar  to  that  recorded  in  Irifh  hiftory,  it 
rauft  not  be  here  omitted,  though  detailed  before 
in  my  Vindication.  Mircond  relates,  that  Cata- 
bun , daughter  of  Arjafp , or  Argiafb , king  of 
Scythia,  was  married  to  Gajhtafp , that  is,  horfe- 
eared.  Gajhtafp  being  feated  on  the  throne  of 
Perfia,  and  knowing  the  great  ftrength  of  the 
Touranian  Scythians,  built  a wall  to  feparate 
Iran  from  Touran.  In  this  prince’s  reign  ap- 
peared Zerdufl  the  Second,  or  Zoroajler , the 
legiflator  of  the  Guebres , or  fire  worfliippers. 
Gajhtafp  frequently  retired  to  a mountain  to  read 
the  book  Zend , that  Zerduft  had  prefented  to 
him. — Notwithftanding  this  wall,  Argiafp  found 

means 
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means  to  plunder  Khorafan,  to  take  Balk , where 
Lohorafb  was  killed,  and  to  drive  Gufhtafp  to  the 
mountains  of  Parthia. — Khondemir  accounts  for 
this  ftep  of  the  Scythian  king  in  this  manner. 
Gufhtafp  differed  himfelf  to  be  milled  by  Zer- 
duff,  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  edablifliment  of 
Magifrn  in  Iran  or  Perfia,  he  prevailed  on  Gulh- 
tafp  not  only  to  refufe  the  tributes  he  had  been 
accudomed  to  furnilh  Arjafp,  but  to  write  to  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  this  new  re- 
ligion, which  provoked  Arjafp  to  march  into 
Touran.  Asfendiar,  fon  of  Gulhtafp  (or  the 
horfe-eared),  drove  him  back  into  Touran,  and 
obliged  the  Scythians  to  adopt  the  religion  of 
Zerdufl , or  the  inclofing  of  the  facred  fire  in 
towers. 

Irifh  hillory  details  this  in  this  manner.  Maoin , 
alias  L abb  ar-loings  each , was  fo  named  from  lab- 
bar , a book,  which  a certain  draoi  (P daruy 
a pried)  had  prefented  him  with. — Can  he  read? 
faid  the  pried.  It  was  replied,  He  can. — Then, 
fays  the  pried,  he  (hall  be  called  Labhra-loing- 
feach , from  labhar , a book,  and  Loingseacb, 

horfe-eared. The  draoi  planted  a tree,  which, 

when  cut  down,  and  made  into  a harp,  wTould 
play  but  one  tune,  and  that  was  da  cbluais  cha- 
puil  ar  Labhradoingseacb , i.  e.  two  ears  of  a 
horfe  on  Labhra-loingfeach.  This  alludes  to  a 
cyprefs  it  is  faid  Zerdud  planted,  which  grew  up 
into  a great  tree  in  one  night,  to  convince  Gujh- 
tafp  that  he  was  a real  prophet  from  God  (Hyde). 

In 
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In  the  Hi/loir e des  decouvertes  dans  la  Ruffe  et 

la  Perfe , there  is  an  account  of  many  round 

towers,  faid  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  work  of 

very  remote  times.  At  Bulgari,  not  nine  werfts 

diftant  from  the  Wolga,  where  our  Aire-Coti 

firft  fettled  under  Cafair , the  molt  remarkable  of 

the  ancient  buildings,  fays  Pallas,  is  a round 

tower,  called  Mifger , which  appears  to  be  a*  cor- 
♦ 

ruption  of  muzgi , fignifying,  to  make 


the  holy  fire  burn  bright  (Richardfcn). 

\ 

In  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  Kafimof  on  the 
Oha  which  falls  into  the  Wolga,  is  a round  and 
elevated  tower,  a fort  of  temple  of  Hone  and 
bricks,  called  in  their  language  mifquir  (Guthrie). 

In  the  country  of  the  Kifti  and  Ingufhti,  very 
ancient  nations  of  Caucafus,  molt  of  the  villages 
have  a round  tower. 

There  are  many  towers  in  Ireland,  that  by 
their  names  plainly  indicate  they  were  fire- 
towers. 

Aoi-Beil-toir h was  a high  dignity  in  the  pagan 
church.  Wherever  the  word  occurs  in  the 

l Brehon 


h Aoi-Beil  loir — the  community  of  the  towers  of  Belus. 
By  this  name  (continues  the  fame  law)  they  were  fum-  • 
moned  to  the  Naas-teigban , or  Cureailte  ; words  explained  by 
the  commentator  by  Mor-daile,  or  the  great  alfembly.  Har- 
dball Droma  ceil,  the  parliament  of  Dromceit,  in  the  county 
of  Derry,  at  which  Colum  Cille  aflifted  (O’Brien  ad  verb.). 

**  Naas  was  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Lein- 
fter.  Here  the  ftates  of  that  province  aflembled,  during  the 

iixth, 
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Brehon  laws,  it  is  underlined  by  the  commen- 
tator, and  explained  by  the  word  Eajbog , that 
is,  Bifhop. 

Places  op  worship. 


Drum,  Druim , and  Deire,  fignify  a temple,  as 

Silh-druim,  the  cathedral  church  of  Calhel. 

Drum-fola  (not  falagh ) the  cathedral  church 
of  Armagh. 

Drum-ure , now  Drumore. 

Drum-cliabh , co.  Clare,  where  there  is.  a fire- 
tower. 

Drom-agh,  the  temple  of  fire,  co.  Cork,  in  the 
parifli  of  Cullen,  or  Callan. 

Drum - 


fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  after  the  Naas-teighan 
of  Carmen  had  been  anathematized  by  the  Chriftian  clergy.1* 
(Seward,  Topogr.  Hib.  at  Naas).  “ Carmen , the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Coulan,  and  the  Naas-teighan,  where  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Lein  tier  met ; it  was  fituated  about  five 
miles  eafl  of  Athy.”  (Idem  at  Carmen.)  Ch.  NttU  nafia, 
prsefes  fenatorum,  a prince  ; Ar.  (sj^pj  Nefs,  noble,  high  in 
office  ; CkXxj  teghund , a convention  ; Nefsteghund,  a con- 
vention of  the  nobles. — Cur/ailte,  a meeting  of  the  Hates ; 
Ar.  j Kourilte,  a parliament,  a word  of  Tar- 

tar origin  ( Richardfon).  This  is  confirmed  by  D’Herbelot : 
**  Apres  la  mort  de  Tourakinah,  Gaiukhan  fe  tint  une  af- 
femble  generale,  que  les  Moguls  appellent  Curiltaid*  It  was 
certainly  adopted  by  the  Perfians,  for  in  Caftellus  ^(JCJ jjls 
kouraltan  is  tranflated  magnus  cortventus.  Could  Jornandes 
rife  from  the  grave,  he  would  bluffi,  and  draw  his  pen  acrofs 
his  Scandia  OJficina  gentium , and  agree  with  the  learned  Sir 
William  Jones,  that  Pefa,  not  Scandinavia,  was  the  V agina 
natiotiurii. 
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Drum-ionn , the  temple  of  the  fun,  co.  Lime- 
rick. 

Drum  and  Deire  are  from  the  Chaldee  Til  dur, 
pyra ; whence  we  have  the  Irilh  Dur~tach,  a 
church  or  temple ; Perf.  deir,  a temple  of 

the  Magi ; Hindoo!!:,  deohura , a pagod  ; Zend, 
Derimher , a temple  \ hence  Derry-grith,  the 
temple  of  the  fun,  co.  Waterford  ; Derry -grath , 
i.  e.  Grith , diocefe  of  Lifmore. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Seward’s  Topo- 
graphy of  Ireland,  where  he  will  find  no  lefs 
than  128  names  of  places,  moftly  church  lands, 
with  the  prefix  Drum  \ in  mod  of  which,  if  not 
all,  pagan  temples  have  exifted,  as  is  evident  by 
Chriftian  churches  having  fucceeded.  Drumy 
when  applied  to  aftronomy,  and  certain  local 
fituations,  fignifies  the  fouth  5 in  Chaldee  uDm 
darum.  See  Chapt.  Aftronomy. 

Fire,  in  Irilh,  is  exprefled  by  the  following 
words. 

Adair.  At  Adair,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
are  the  ruins  of  feveral  abbeys,  mod  probably 
built  on  the  ruins  of  fo  many  pagan  altars. 
P- jAI  adher.  Adher-bigian,  a province  of  Per- 
fia,  correfponding  to  the  Media  of  the  ancients. 
In  this  province  they  fay  Caimurath  was  born, 
who  (according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  Aram , 
fon  of  Se?n,  fon  of  Noah ) eftablifhed  the  firft 
dynafly  of  the  kings  of  Perfia.  In  effeft  this 
country  is  very  near  the  Gordian  mountains, 

j-  2 where, 
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where,  according  to  oriental  tradition,  the  ark 
of  Noah  refted  ; and,  there  is  great  proba- 
bility, the  firffc  monarchies  of  the  world  owe 
their  origin  to  this  country.  The  Perfians 
think  that  the  worjhip  of  fire  was  eftablifhed 
in  this  province  by  Zoroafier , and  that  the 
great  number  of  the  Pyrea , or  places  where 
the  facred  fire  of  the  Magi  was  preferved,  gave 
this  place  the  name  of  Adher-baighian , from 
whence  that  of  Adher-bigian  is  corrupted ; 
Adher  fignifying  fire  in  Perfian  (D’Herbelot). 

Aton,  Atari , At  in,  and  corrupte  Aitine , At  an,  or 
A it  in,  and  Adair , are  particularly  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fire  of  the  facrifice.  Aithine  teine , 
the  fire  of  fires  (O’Clery)  ; a firebrand 
(O’Brien).  I think  the  tranflators  of  the  Irifh 
Teflament  had  this  word  in  view  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts,  v.  13.  “ Then 

the  prieft  of  Jupiter,  that  was  before  that  city, 
brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates, 
and  would  have  done  facrifice  with  the  peo- 
ple.^ For  garlands,  the  word  Atan  is  intro- 
duced, a word  which,  befides  fire,  fignifies  a 
veil  or  covering,  and  cannot  fignify  a garland. 

Atoun , in  Pehlavi,  according  to  Anquetil  du  Per- 
ron, was  fynonymous  with  Ader  ;'1  “ Nom  de 
plufieurs  feux  qui  fe  font  montres  aux  hommes 
fous  des  formes  particulieres  etdes  Genies  memes 
prefident  aces  feux  ;”k  the  name  offeveral  fires, 

which 


/ 


5 Zenda  Vefta,  V.  I.  Difc.  Prel.  ccccxci. 
k Zenda  Vefta,  V.  II.  p.  24. 
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which  have  appeared  to  men  under  particular 
forms,  and  of  the  Genii  themfelves,  who  prefide 
over  thofe  fires. — “ From  the  Ferhung  Bor  hart 
Katee  (which,  like  Ferhung  Jehangeeri , has  a 
very  long  and  curious  article  on  fire  worfhip) 
it  alfo  appears,  that  the  fame  word  fignified  a 
fire  temple , and  the  angel  or  genius  that  pre- 
fided  over  it.  Thus  we  find  that 

Ji^f'adher^  or  Azer  Gufhtafp , was  the 
name  of  a fire  temple  eredled  by  Gufhtafp  at 
Balkh,  and  it  is  the  name  of  the  angel  that 
fuperintended  or  prefided  over  the  fire.”1 

Hence,  I think,  Aithne , an  ancient  diftrift 
in  the  county  of  Meath ; Adair , county  of 
Limerick  ; Athne-Carne , county  of  Weft- 
meath  ; Athnet , county  of  Limerick  ; Atari- 
nagh , Queen’s  county,  &c.  &c.;  names  re- 
tained from  the  fire  temples,  that  exifted  in 
thofe  places  in  pagan  times. 

Art , fire,  the  deity  of  fire,  fun. 

Aodh , aodh  ; hence  Cairn-aod , an  altar  of  the 
fun  ; the  Carnedde  of  the  Britons,  and  not 
from  the  Hebrew  Keren-Nedha , a piled  heap, 
as  Rowland  thinks. 

An,  Ain , Ain-geal ; Hindoo!!,  daghna , to  burn. 

As,  fire ; Mias,  an  altar.  Heb.  wti  As,  fire  j 
Ch.  Afa. 

Agh,  bagh,  daigh,  doigh.  Hindoo!!,  ag,  fire  j 
daghna , to  burn.  Ch.  pin  detach ? plerumque 

de 

* Oufeley’s  Epitome  of  the  Anc,  Hift.  of  Pcrfia,  p.  80, 
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de  flammis  & ignibus ; and  hence,  I think, 

Magh,  a Magus , a worfhipper  of  fire. 

When  the  Perfians  conquered  Armenia,  the 

mountain,  on  which  they  lighted  the  perpetual 

fire,  was  named  Bagb-aven , from  Bag , fire,  the 

fun,  and  Aven,  a mountain  (Mofes  Choron. 

L.  I.  c.  74.)  ; hence  I think  Baganach , and 

Paganach , a fire  worfliipper,  a pagan. 

Boit,  Buite , fire ; Buiteleach , the  fire  of  fires,  a 

great  fire.  Ch.  0131  butt , ardere,  lucere ; 

Ar.  v VLJ  leaky  fire. 

• • 

Breo , fire ; Breo-chan , the  houfe  fire,  a fire 
temple ; hence  Brechin  in  Scotland,  where 
there  is  a round  tower.  Perf.  j perkin , 

a fire  hearth,  a temple  of  the  Magi  (Rich.). 
Cedud,  i.  q.  Leaba,  flame,  altar  (O’Clery) ; 
hence  Ced-amain , i.  e.  Beil-teine , the  fire  of 

' i 

Belus,  the  month  of  May.  Ch.  nip  Kadahy 
flagrare,  conflagrare. — See  Aman , facred,  ex- 
plained, p.  125. 

Calldny  a fire,  an  altar.  P.  kalane , a fire 

hearth. 

Dalloc,  Dalco,  fire.  Ch.  p^i  dalaq,  to  burn. — 
Kill-dalloc  church,  near  Coleraine.  At  Dalky , 
near  Dublin,  are  the  remains  of  many  pagan 
altars ; and  at  Clon-dalkin , a fire  tower. — 
Dolichenius  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fame 
as  the  fun. 

Fan , fire ; Sanfcrit,  Vahn  ; hence  Fan,  a temple, 
a church.  Fan  Lobuis , the  church  of  St. 
Lobuis,  in  the  county  of  Cork ; hence  the 

Latin 
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Latin  fanum , a temple,  a word  Varro  derives 
from  fando , quod  pontifices  in  facrando  fanum 
fantur , quod  vocabant  effari  templa ; a derivation 
which  Vofiius  ridicules,  and  Ainfworth  leaves 
as  he  found  it.  In  Arabic  and  Perf. 
fanos , apharos,  a lighthoufe,  a lanthorn ; 
P.  fenji  a church.  See  Art.  8.  Sun9 
chapter  Aftronomy. 

Gur,  fire,  fun  ; whence  gurm , to  warm.  p-rr= 
gar/w,  warm,  heated.  Lough  Gur , county  of 
Limerick ; Gurteine , the  fire  of  fires,  county 
of  Tyrone,  &c.  &c. ; hence  Grian , the  fun  5 
Graine,  a facrifice.  P.  girean. 

Graine , a facrifice.  Many  places  in  Ireland  are 
fo  called,  that  were  places  of  facrifice  in  pagan 
times,  as, 

Graney , near  Waterford,  now  called  Grace  Dieu , 
and  feveral  others,  mentioned  by  Seward  in  his 
Topography  of  Ireland  j all  from  the  fame 
root  as  Grian , the  fun  ; gorn  aithinne  teineadh 
gorn , the  fire  of  fires  (O’Clery);  a lighted 
coal,  an  ember  (O’Brien). 

Leaba  Diarmut  is  graine , the  altar  and  facrifice 
of  Diarmut,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Gabhar  (pronounced  gowr),  whence  geber , g&v?- 
bre,  a fire  worfhipper.  Gabriel , vocant  Gtf- 
brielem , angelum  ignis  (Maimon.  de  fund.  leg. 
p.  16.). 

Ga/,  fire,  flame,  altar.  Gal-ban , ignis  Solis.  Ga/- 
ilmor,  the  altar  of  the  great  God,  is  ftill 

handing 
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(landing  on  the  mountain  of  Galtimor,  or  Gal- 
ties,  county  of  Tipperary.  Ch.  gala,  fplen- 
duit,  corufcavit. 

Lofc,  lofg , lafair , tlafair ; Ar.  lezza,  a 

flame,  fire;  tellezzy , flaming.  "At  Lujk,  near 
Dublin,  is  a fire  tower. 

Leaba , flame,  an  altar  ; as  Leaba  Diarmut , Leaba 
Caili , the  altar  of  Diarmut,  the  altar  of  Caili, 
both  divinities  of  the  Brahmins  and  Hindoos. 

is  an  altar ; it  is  the  name  of  feveral 
“ monuments  in  Ireland  (fays  O’Brien),  called 
<c  by  the  common  people  leabthaca  na  Feme, 
“ the  monuments  of  the  Pheni ; but  they  were 
tc  properly  pagan  altars,  on  which  they  offered 
<c  facrifices  to  their  idol  gods,  and  are  yet  to 
“ be  feen  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.” 
Ch.  nni?  lehab,  flamma,  altare ; Ar. 
lehab ; Ch.  mun1?  lehabot , inflammatio,  an 
epithet  of  the  fun,  whence  Leibte,  a name  of 
Apollo. — “ Who  but  an  orientalift”  (fays  the 
author  of  Efpana  primitiva')  “ can  tell,  why 
<c  the  fhip  of  Hercules  was  named  Leibte  by 
“ Athenmus,  and  by  others  Apollo  ?” 

Hence  we  have  Leaba-neas , the  hill  or 
mountain  of  flame,  and,  perhaps,  Libanus,  in 
Afia. — “ Fama  refert  daemonum  illufione  inibi 
apparuiffe  quotannis  certa  die  igniculum,  in 
modum  ftella?,  qui  e Libani  vertice  cum  im- 
petu  ruebat  in  fubje&um  amnem,  et  credeba- 
tur  effe  Venus.” Et  Zofimus.  t(  Juxta  fa- 
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mim  et  vicina  loca  ignis , inftar  lampadis  aut 
globi,  in  aere  confpicitur,  quoties  flatutis  tem- 
poribus  ibi  conventus  habetur  ; qui  quidera  ad 
noftram  astatem  ufque  confpe&us  fuit.5’  (Vide 
Bochart,  V.  I.  p.  749.)— Quere,  if  from  this 
word  is  derived  Lebadia , an  ancient  town  of 
Baeotia,  where  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Triphonius 
flood. 

Leac , luc,  fire,  flame,  the  fun.  Fan-leac , i.  q. 
Crom-leac , an  altar  (O’Brien);  hence  Kill-na- 
leac , the  temple  of  fire,  or  the  fun,  county  of 
Cavan  ; Lucan , fons  folis,  a fulphureous  fpring 
near  Dublin.  Ar.  leyak , flamma. 

Ong , fire,  hearth,  fun.  Egypt.  Onn,  the  fun; 
Ch.  pN  On,  Heliopolis. 

Port,  fire ; Ceall-phort,  a cathedral,  the  temple 
of  fire ; Purtin,  a tower,  a turret.  P.  Jr'jl. 
purtoo ; Hindooft.  pboort,  poartou , fire,  light. 

Peine,  fire  ; Beil-teine,  the  fire  of  Bel  us.  Peine - 
athar , the  father  or  radix  of  fire,  lightning. 
Pi-teine,  the  god  of  fire;  Titan,  the  fun. 
Ch.  p'iO  tin,  red-hot  fire ; Ar.  tenn,  a 
furnace  ; P.  tuni,  one  that  takes  care 

of  fires. 

Poir , fire ; toirb,  fuel  (Cormac).  Hindoo!!,  tur- 
raree , fire. 

Ur,  Nur,  fire,  the  fun.  Ch.  tin  f/r;  Ar.jj  Ur', 
whence  jy  noor.  Hence  I think  many  places 
in  Ireland  are  named ; as  Nuri,  or  Newry, 
from  a great  altar  near  that  place,  called  Cam- 

Ban, 
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Ban , or,  the  altar  of  the  fun —Bally -mire,  and 
feveral  others. 

Vila , and  with  the  prefix  Tulla6  and  with  the 

fuffix  agh,  T ullagh. Ulla  agus  clogas  an 

naoimh  Colmain , the  fire-fteeple  and  the  belfry 
of  St.  Colman.  Ulla-mas , the  bonfire-tax,  col- 
lected on  the  eve  of  the  feftival  of  Soman,  or 
all-hollow-tide.  Ur-ulah , an  altar.  Ulla  na 
teampuil , the  fire  of  the  temple  ; tranflated,  by 
Shaw,  the  Calvary  of  the  church,  but  what 
he  means  I cannot  conjecture.  Hence  R ill- 
da-loo , the  church  of  the  two  altars  (alias  Kil- 
laloo),  in  honor  of  the  aquatic  deities  Dearg 
and  Rhe , from  whom  Lough  Rhe,  Lough 
Dearg.  Ar.  aloo  \ Hind,  loo , flame,  blaze. 

Towers  Jllll  /landings  that  derive  their  Names 
from  the  foregoing . 

Agha-gabhar , the  fire  of  fires. 

Ballagh,  i.  e.  Beil-agh,  the  fire  of  Belus. 
Breicin , in  Scotland. 

Caill-tree , or  Caill-tria,  Clon-dalkin , Cloine . 
Don-agh-mor. 

Fert-agh. 

Kill-ala , Kill  aloo,  Killmacduagh . 

Lofc. 

Meleac , Melic. 

Turlogh. 


Agh 
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Agh  enters  into  the  names  of  mimberlefs  places 
of  divine  worship,  from  whence  parifb.es  are  now 
called  ; as  Oughter-agh , Innifloun-agh , Finn- agh , 
Gillc-agh , Agh-lis,  Rinnagon-agh , Kill-agh , &c. 
he.  he. ; and  hundreds  of  church  lands,  rec- 
tories, and  vicarages,  commence  with  Ur , Tull  agh, 
and  Turlogh , &c.  &c. ; and  many  other  names, 
preferved  by  the  Chriftian  bifhops,  like  thofe  of 
the  feflivals. 

God,  out  of  his  indulgence  to  the  weaknefs  of 
human  nature,  permitted  the  Hebrew  nation  to 
retain  in  their  ritual  a few  of  the  facred  fymbols 
of  their  Afiatic  neighbours,- as,  for  inftance,  fire; 
fanftifying  the  fymbol  by  its  adoption  into  a 
nobler  and  purer  fyftem  of  devotion.  (Maurice, 
Indian  Antiq.  V.  6.) 

I am  aware  fome  of  thefe  names  may  be  dif- 
puted  ; and  I may  be  told  that  Aghagower , i.  e. 
Aghagabhar , fignifies  the  ford  of  the  goaf,  but 
that  would  be  agh -na-gab hair ; as  long  as  the 
tower  of  Aghaghabhar  (or  the  fire  of  fires)  hands, 
I cannot  alter  my  opinion. 

The  Indian  word  Pagod,  according  to  Gil- 
chrift,  is  corrupted  from  But-kuddce.  The  Per- 
fian  name  is  But-khanu , meaning  the  houfe  of 
idols ; Ar.  Oo  but , an  idol,  an  image.  I rather 
think  the  old  Irilh,  Buite , a fire,  and  cad , or  cud , 
holy,  forms  the  Hindooftan  But-kudu.  But  is  an 
image  in  Arabic ; in  Hindooftanee  an  image  is 
named  Moorut. 

But , 
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But , or  Put , ft'iE)  was  the  Apollo  of  the  Chal- 
deans ; according  to  Bochart,  Ab-butto , or  pater 
But , is  the  Apollo  of  the  Japanefe.  Ch. 
butt,  lucere,  fplendere ; NIDG'D  buirta , fcintilla 
lucens  et  ardens.  Quito;  Phutios  was  an  old  Gre- 
cian epithet  of  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  according  to 
Hefychius,  by  fome  conftrued  the  author  of  illu- 
mination ; and  Buth  is  a claflical  word  for  the 
fun  in  Irifh.  Fire  worfhip  originated  in  Chal- 
dea, and  therefore  it  is  probable  But-kuddu , a 
pagod,  means  the  holy  fire,  or  the  facred  fun ; 
for,  in  all  their  prayers,  the  Hindoos  implore 
bleffings  from  the  fun.  (Ayeen  Akbery,  V.  II. 
p.  294. 

That  thefe  towers  were  ufed  as  belfries,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ; and  why  they  fhould  not  have 
been  fo  ufed  before  Chriflianity  was  introduced, 
I know  no  reafon.  The  fame  caufe  exifted, 
namely,  that  of  affembling  the  people  to  devo- 
tion. The  Egyptians  had  bells;  and  the  Irifh. 
Ceol  ( Keol ),  a bell,  and  its  diminutive  Keolan , a 
little  bell,  was  certainly  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Kel,  a bell  (Kircher). 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS. 

t 


JL  HAT  the  ancient  Irifh,  or  Indo-Scythians 
(originally  Perfians),  had  a fecret  or  myfterious 
chara&er,  as  the  word  Ogham  implies,  is  beyond 
a doubt ; and  that  one  alphabet  of  this  Ogham 
was  in  form  of  a dart  (called  by  the  French  the 
clue  or  nail  character,  without  any  reafon),  the 
MSS.  ftill  exifling  are  a fufficient  proof. 

The  powers  of  thefe  characters  are  loft,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  three  thoufand  years,  many  al- 
phabets have  been  invented,  and  ufed  on  monu- 
ments, very  diftimilar  to  the  original.  Every 
prieft  feems  to  have  had  his  own  alphabet,  and 
no  lefs  than  twenty  are  given  us  as  Ogham  al- 
phabets, all  differing  from  each  other. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Aftle,  in  his  book  on 
the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing,  has  given  a 
plate,  Tab.  31,  from  an  ancient  Irifli  MS.,  con- 
fiding of  feventeen  different  alphabets,  and  one, 
in  which  the  whole  Roman  alphabet  of  twenty- 

four 
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four  letters  have  Irifli  Ogham  marks  afligned — * 
an  evident  proof  of  its  corruption  ; becauie  the 
old  alphabet,  like  the  prefent,  confided  of  no 
more  than  feventeen  letters.  More  was  never 
admitted  in  the  Irifli  alphabet,  an  evident  proof 
that  they  were  Phoenicians,  or  had  letters  from 
them. 

In  every  manufcript,  treating  of  the  Ogham, 
there  is  fome  paflage  to  be  found  to  convince  us, 
that  they  brought  this  character  from  the  Eaft. 
Ogam,  in  Irifli  and  Sanfcrit,  fignifies  myjlerious. 

In  the  plate  of  Mr.  Aflle’s  book,  before  men- 
tioned, is  the  following  paflage  : 

Ogam  uird  in  tord  bis  forna  fedaib  in 

Ogatti  jncOfTD  b){  *fo fifla  jtt 

Aipgit. 

<t  1PZP- 

The  laft  word  is  corrected  in  another  place  in 
the  fame  line,  and  properly  written  SljpSjqft 
aipgit  ir;  i.  e.  abgitir , that  is,  the  alpha- 

betic letters,  or  A B gitir.  The  word  gitir  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  place,  where  we  have  lately 
difcovered  the  arrow-headed  alphabet  had  its  be- 
ginning, viz.  Chaldcea , in  the  language  of  which 
country  TiD3  gitir  fignifies  a letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  not  an  orientalifl,  piopeilj 
explains  Aibgitir , i.  e.  Aib-litir , the  alphabet. 

The  writer  of  the  MS.  then  proceeds : 

piffojf  cojffcbct  )n 

J^e-  jf  cojfe-cbu  f cfijbz  <tg  t?e-d,tict  mcttmict 

xa  T,e  j“D]cbft  he-  mifctcb.  u 2 pi  hctc  ^)5Uftct 

In 
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In  Roman  letters,  Ogam  uird  in  t’ord  bis  for 
na  fedaib  in  A B gitir  (or  A P gitir),  i.  e.  in  fidis 
Toiffcha  ar  aile  in  A P gitir  ife  is  toifecha  fcribth, 
ag  deana  manma  gi  deid  iafcha  he  nufachtar,  ut 
eji  in  hac  figura.  That  is,  one  kind  of  Ogham , in 
order , was  the  A B gitir  {the  alphabet ) on  trees  ; 
that  is , on  toifc  trees  the  alphabet  was  thus  firfi 
' written  ; by  making  f cratches  with  the  tooth  of  a 
fifh , as  in  this  figure  and  form . Then  follow 
many  Ogham  alphabets. 

Toife,  or  Tus,  means  any  thing  laminated, 
made  thin.  Oir-tuis,  laminated  gold. 

In  this  palfage  are  feveral  obfolete  words, 
which  feldom  occur ; as  anma , and  manma,  a 
fcratch,  correfponding  with  fcriobam , to  write  or 
fcratch,  the  root  of  the  Latin  fcribo.  Anma , 
with  the  prefix  M,  manma , is  the  Arabic  t^j| 
anma , IjLo  manma , the  found  of  a pen  or  ftylus 
in  writing ; fcratching,  piercing  (Rich.).  Sonus 
qui  fcriptione  excitatur  (Gig.  Gol.).  So,  in  the 
Hindooftanee,  leek , a fcratch,  a fcore  ; likhna , to 
write.  The  laft  word,  nufach , is  an  abbreviation 

of  nufachtar , they  wrote ; in  Arabic  v s^j 

nefek , the  manner  of  writing  ; nefikh , tran- 

fcribing  ; in  Perfian,  rywJU-i  nues,  writing; 

nues  fakhten , to  write ; all 
which  carry  us  back  to  Chaldaea,  in  which  lan- 
guage DID  nous  fignifies  a literary  character. 
PI.  pem  noufen , figura?  literarum.  In  the  fame 
language,  gitir  (in  the  Irifli,  A,  B,  gitir,  the  al- 
phabet) is  the  Ch.  1122  gitir,  literae.  The  i in 

g‘tir. 
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gitir , being  a final l vowel,  requires  a fmall  vowel 
to  precede,  according  to  Irifh  orthography; 

. therefore  O’Brien  and  Shaw,  in  their  Irifh  Dic- 
tionaries, write  it  Ai  B gitir , which  Shaw  ex- 
plains by  Ai  B litir,  the  alphabet ; and,  in  the 
Egyptian,  facb , fcriba. 

Again,  thefe  two  lexiconifts  have  Mion,  and 
Nion,  to  fignify  a letter  of  the  alphabet ; and 
O’Clery,  in  his  catalogue  of  obfolete  words,  has 
JV ion,  i.  e.  litir , a writing,  correfponding  with  the 
Ferfian  Nttan,  fcriba,  le&io,  le&ura,  lec- 

tor, doctus  (Caft.  Gol).  Chaldaean,  pn  min, 
typus,  figura  ; pa  moun , litera  ; words  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove,  that  the  Aire-Coti , or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  thefe  Weftern  Ifles,  were  the  an- 
cient Perfians,  and  that  they  mixed  with  the 
Chaldasans,  as  the  Irifh  hiflory  fets  forth. 

Again,  we  have,  in  Irifh,  Reifim , a writing ; 
Breifmin , a writ,  a mandamus.  Ar.  refm, 
canon  rule ; ' rejhm , writing. 

After  the  invention  of  writing  with  ink  (in 
Irifh  du , duv  ; Ar.  deuia  ; Chald.  Pi  diit ), 
the  Irifh  adopted  many  other  words  to  exprefs 


writing,  as  duhh,  and  ceit , or  kheif;  whence 
dubh-ceit  ( duv-keit ),  the  writing  or  fuperfcription 
of  a letter  ; lamh-ceit , a manufcript,  a hand- 
writing. Arab,  and  Perf.  dubir,  fcriba, 

notarius  ; khata , fcripfit,  khutt,  litera. 

Perf.  dubiftan , a writing  fchool,  from 

dub , writing;  Ar.  dabar , fcripfit,  i.  q.  IoaA 

dakat , pun&is  notavit,  diberon  liber  chara&ere 

Himjaritico, 
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Himjaritico,  fcriptus  in  foliis  palmarum ; folium 
chartae  : item  fcientia  rei  j fapientia  (Gol.).— — 
Before  I clofe  this  paragraph,  the  reader  is  re- 
quefted  to  obferve  the  word  nufachar , or  nufacb- 
tar , they  wrote , in  p.  159.  It  carries  a clear  de- 
monftration  of  the  very  early  knowledge  of  let- 
ters with  our  Hiberno-Indo-Scythas.  In  the 
Nomenclatura-Egypto-Arabica  of  Kircher,  we 
find  fach , fcrib#;  fach-nabad , hierophantes.  “ An- 
tiquum nomen  Egyptiacum,  Greece 
refpondens.  Sack,  quomodo  in  verfione  librorum 
fcripturae  Coptica,  femper  redditur 
fcriba.  Scripturas  peritus  lingua  Egyptiorum 
nabad  defignatur  i.  e.  fapiens,  intelle&u 

pollens,  dicuntur  igitur  qui  effent,  ut 

loquitur  Julius  Firmicus,  Sacrarum  liter  arum  pe- 
ril i,  i.  e.  fach-nabat”  (Jablonlky,  Panth.  iEgypt. 
Proleg.  p.  xciv.)  Hence  the  /each -nab,  or  fach- 
nab , of  the  order  of  priefthood  of  the  pagan  Irifh. 
clergy,  explained  in  the  former  part  of  my  Vin- 
dication. If  thefe  fcientific  terms  do  not  bring 
conviction,  nothing  that  can  be  offered  will.  (See 
the  Egyptian  Vocabulary  compared  with  the 
Irifh  \ ColleCtanea,  Vol.  V.  Introd.  p.  49.)  Cor- 
mac  fays,  the  Seachnab  was  the  fecond  in  order 
with  the  pagan  clergy ; that  the  name  was  pre- 
ferved  after  Chriflianity  was  introduced,  and  that 
it  fignified  the  rank  next  the  abbot. 
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Arabian  and  Perjtan  T raditions  of  the  Origin 
of  Writing . 

* 

The  Arabs  fay  that  “ Edris  (the  prophet 
<e  Enoch)  was  the  firft  who,  after  Enos,  fon  of 
Seth,  fon  of  Adam,  wrote  with  a pen  ; in 
<e  the  life  of  which  Edris  afterwards  inftructed 
Ci  his  fons,  and  faid  to  them,  0 my  fans!  know 
*6  that  ye  are  Sabeans.  His  defendants  did  not 
i6  ceafe,  from  one  generation  to  another,  to  pof- 
i6  fefs  the  books  of  Seth  and  of  Edris,  until 
^ the  times  of  Noah  and  of  Abraham.” 

The  Perfians  fay,  that  Tahmuras,  called 
Deevebend,  or  tamer  of  demons , having  gained 
a complete  vi&ory  over  them,  ordered  a general 
maflacre.  The  Deeves  fued  for  mercy,  promifing 
to  teach  him  ftrange  fecrets,  and  myfterious 
fciences,  if  he  would  fpare  their  lives.  He  did 
fo,  and  they  taught  him  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing. — Tahmuras  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned 
about  the  year  835  before  ChrifL  (Oriental 
Colle&ion,  Vol.  I.  p.  112.) 

That  thefe  ancient  chara&ers  are  not  now 
underftood,  is  not  furprizing ; it  has  been,  and 
is  the  cafe  with  all  nations.  In  Teixeira’s  Spanifh 
Hiflory  of  Perfia,  we  are  told,  “ that  there 
“ was  not,  at  that  time  (A.  D.  1590),  one  man 
in  Perfia  that  underflood  their  ancient  letters ; 
“ for,  having  often  feen  fome  plates  of  metal, 

tc  with 
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<l  with  ancient  inferiptions  on  them  (fays  the 
author),  I made  enquiry  after  the  meaning  of 
<c  them  ; and  men,  well  verfed  in  their  antiqui- 
<e  ties,  and  very  ftudious,  told  me,  that  was 
<c  Fars  Kadeem , after  the  old  fafhion,  and  there- 
<c  fore  I lhould  find  no  man  that  underftood  it.” 
Fars  Kadeem  fignifies  ancient  Perfian. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  from  Ibnu  Arablhah,  informs 
us,  the  Khatai  Scythians  (probably  the  Coti  of 
Irifh  hiftory)  had  literary  chara&ers,  and  that  the 
other  Tartars,  generally  fpeaking,  had  not  letters. 

The  Ogham  writing,  of  which  we  are  now 
more  particularly  treating,  is  faid  to  have  been 
confined  to  Creatha , or  Creadha  (pronounced 
Creaha ),  tranflated  the  clergy , and  miftaken  for 
Druids ; and,  it  is  faid,  none  but  Druids  could 
write  or  read  the  Ogham.  I do  maintain,  with 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  there  never  was  a Druid  in 
Ireland.  The  pagan  religion  of  Ireland  differed 
toto  caslo  from  that  of  the  Britons  and  Gauls. 

The  Irifh  Creatha  (pronounced  Craha ),  plur. 
Craobh , whence  Ogham  Craobh , the  Ogham 
writing,  from  Creatham , to  fcratch  or  write,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldasan  imp 
Kora , the  priefi,  the  reader  in  the  fynagogue. 
(Jof.  i.  i.)  Nip  Kara , feriptura  facra.  Karrait 
Zelotes,  a Nip  Kara>  vocare,  proclamare,  legere 
proprie  clara  & alta  voce.  Karr  ecus , i.  e.  ferip- 
turarius  Biblicus.  (Buxtorf,  p.  211.)  Ch.  TriDD’T 
Kerijlor , feriba,  notarius  ; Ir.  Cuairjla , and 
Cuairfga , a written  book,  a volume. 

m 2 
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I fhall  not  here  difpute  if  Buxtorf  has  given 
the  proper  derivation  of  the  Karreei ; but  I call 
on  every  impartial  reader  to  judge,  if  the  ancient 
inhabitants  did  not  come  to  thefe  iflands  a let- 
tered people  from  the  Eaft.  If  they  had  no 
letters  before  the  time  of  Patrick,  as  fome  authors 
have  declared,  how  came  they  by  all  thefe  Chal- 
dsan,  Arabic,  and  Perfian  terms  for  writing, 
and  for  the  alphabet  ? Did  Patrick  import  thefe 
fcientific  terms  from  Rome  or  from  Britain  ? — 
or,  could  the  Irifh  have  borrowed  them  from 
any  European  nation  ? Thefe  are  Jlubhorn  falls , 
that  will  not  yield  to  the  affertions  of  men  who, 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  a nation,  will  attempt 
to  write  of  its  antiquities. 

That  they  ufed  and  imported  with  them  the 
Pelafgian  characters  is  evident,  from  the  infcrip- 
tions  ftill  exifting  on  the  pagan  altars  of  this 
country. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Tighe,  in  his 
Statiflical  Report  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny, 
has  favoured  us  with  an  infcription  in  thefe  cha- 
racters. 

6i  On  the  fummit  of  Tory-hill,  called  in  Irifh 
Sleigh  Grian,*  or  the  hill  of  the  fun,  is  a circular 

fpace, 

* Sleigh,  pronounced  Sleih,  fignifies  adoration,  the  fame  as 
Skachcl,  or  Sleacht ; as  Magh  Jleacht,  the  plain  of  adoration, 
where  flood  the  reptefentation  of  the  great  God,  Crom.  See 
the  names  of  God  in  the  Gypfey  language,  Ch.  2. — Sleih  is 
from  the  Arabic  felah , devotion  ; Ch.  nVp  falach,  to 

proftrate  ; 
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(pace,  covered  with  (tones  ; the  larger  ones  have 
been  taken  out,  and  rolled  down  the  hill,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  country  people.  There  is  (till  one 
large  one  near  the  centre,  and  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  fmaller  ones  having  (tood  in  a circle, 
at  a little  didance  from  the  heap,  which  is  above 
dxty-five  yards  in  circumference  ; within  which^ 
on  the  ead  fide,  is  a done,  raifed  on  two  or  three 
unequal  ones,  with  an  infcription  facing  the  wed, 
and.  the  centre  of  the  heap.  (See  plate  A. 
annexed.) 

“ The  letters  are  deeply  and  well  cut,  on  a 
hai’d  block  of  filiceous  breccia;  they  are  two 
inches  high ; between  each  is  a fpace  of  about 
one  inch,  and  a didance  between  the  words  of 
three  inches.  In  Roman  letters  they  would  be, 

BELI  DIUOSE, 

<c  That  the  Divinity  was  wordlipped  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Bel,  needs  no  proof. 
That  the  Divinity  was  wordlipped  in  the  Britiih 
ides  under  the  name  of  Dionusos,  is  alfo  re- 
corded. That  wordiip  is  beautifully  defcribed 
by  Dionyfius  the  geographer,  v.  570,  who  fays 
that,  in  the  wedern  iflands,  the  wives  of  the  ii- 
ludrious  Ammonians  (or  Amnitte,  ay\cnvy  A/j.yS\av v)? 

from 

proftrate  ; the  latter  from  the  Chaldee  falak,  orare,  pre* 
cari ; nirv^D  Jlichot , precationes  pro  remilEone  peccatorum. 
Ar.  felat,  prayer,  mofque,  church,  benediction. 

Hence,  in  Irilh,  0 nar  Jleacht  do  Bhaal , that  bowed  not  to 
Baal;  O.  T. — ma  Jleachdan  tu  dhamb , if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worlhip  me.  N.  T. 
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from  the  oppofite  coaft,  celebrated  the  worfhip 
of  Dionusos  with  as  great  fervor  as  the 
Thracians. 

<c  The  (lone,  on  which  this  infcription  is  cut, 
is  five  feet  one  inch  long,  in  front ; at  the  back, 
fix  feet  five  inches  ; it  is  five  feet  broad,  and  one 
foot  four  inches  thick.  In  front  appears  to  have 
been  a funk  place,  flagged,  the  fides  diverging ; 
but  it  is  imperfect.  The  common  people  pay 
fome  refpect  to  this  relic.’* 

With  fubmiflion  to  the  learned  author,  Bel 
was  not  the  name  of  God  with  the  pagan  Irilh, 
but  of  the  fun. 

BELT  DI  UOSE,  or  AOSE, 

may  be  literally  translated  to  Belus,  god  of  fire  ; 
correfponding  to  the  common  name  of  the  place, 
Sleigh  Grian , the  worfliip  or  altar  of  the  fun. 

To  return  to  the  paflage  quoted  from  Mr. 
Aflle’s  MSS.  on  the  Ogham. 

What  fpecies  of  tree  the  Toifs  is,  is  next  to  be 
confidered.  The  preceding  word,  fidis,  or,  as 
O’Brien  and  Shawe  write  it,  fiodais , means  a 
fhrub,  from  jiodh , a tree,  particularly  that  tree, 
on  the  back  of  which  they  wrote,  and  metapho- 
rically is  applied  to  writing  ; as  fiodh-radh , a 
written  fpeecli;  fiodh-radh  ad  feidhtn.  I employ 
the  written  word  (C.  O Connor,  from  Eochi  ua 
Flin).  Radh  fignifies  fpeech  j ag  radh , faying, 
fpeaking. 


Cran- 


I 
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Cran-tuis,  in  the  di&ionaries,  is  tranflated 
the  frankincenfe-tree,  from  tuis,  frankincenfe, 
from  the  Arabic  tazua.  Odorem  expi- 

ravit,  a fah , odorem  difiudit  commota  res ; 

eji  tenuis  tantum  conjedura : cui  hadenus  nihil 
tribui.  (Schultens  in  Hariri,  Con.  iv.  § 60.)— 
What  pity  it  is,  that  the  Irifli  language  has  been 
locked  up  from  the  learned,  for  want  of  a good 
Lexicon  ? 

From  the  Ayeen  Akbery  we  learn,  that  the 
Cajhmerians  do  dill  write  on  the  Cran  tuifs. 
44  The  Cafhmerians  have  a language  of  their  own , 
“ but  their  books  are  written  in  the  Shanfcrit 
« tongue,  although  the  chara&er  be  fometimes 
“ Caflimerian.  They  write  chiefly  upon  Tooz9 
44  which  is  the  bark  of  a tree.  It  is  eafily  divided 
44  into  leaves  (i.  e.  lamina),  and  remains  perfect 
44  for  many  years.  All  ancient  manuferipts  are 
44  written  upon  this  bark,  and  they  make  ufe  of 
44  a kind  of  ink,  which  cannot  be  waftied  out. 
44  Formerly  they  knew  only  the  Hindoo  fciences, 
44  but  now  they  ftudy  thofe  of  other  nations.,, 
(Ayeen  Akbery,  Vol.  II.  p.  125.)  This  ex- 
prefsly  explains  the  Irifli  Tuis , laminated,  and 
confirms  they  had  letters,  when  refident  in  India 
under  the  name  of  Indo-Scythse. 

This  inner  bark,  in  Irifli  Leabhar,  or  Cairt,  is 
prepared  by  fplitting  and  feraping  it  thin,  to  the 
breadth  of  a lath  or  a paper-cutter,  and  is  then 
called,  in  Irifli,  T uis , laminated,  made  thin,  and 
afal,  and  Jlifian,  a chip,  a lath ; thus  deferibed 
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in  Cormac’s  Gloflary.  AJlal , i.  e.  Slifean , gai 
leabhair,  inde  Lat.  AJlula.  AJlal,  or  Slifean , a 
chip,  the  inner  bark  of  trees ; hence  the  Latin 
AJlula , and  hence  Leahhar , a book,  Latin, 
liber.  This  kind  of  bark  paper  is  dill  ufed  with 
a ffcyle  in  India.  See  the  figure  of  a fcribe  in 
Sonnerat ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Tus , a 
book,  or  infcribed  bark  formed  into  a book,  is 
yet  retained  in  the  old  Irifli  Portus , a mafs-book 
(Shawe).  Tils  is  commonly  applied  in  Irifh  to 
gold,  as  Oir-tuife,  laminated  gold ; it  is  the 
Ch.  and  Ph.  DO  tas , lamina  aurea  (Buxt). 
For  may  be  the  Per.  js  pur , perfect,  full,  com- 
plete, or  the  Ar.jt-J  bar , pious,  or  Per.  ojL>  bare , 
good — the  good  book,  the  pious  book.  Ch.  DO 
las , lamina,  braftea  (Buxt.) ; a chip,  or  thin 
piece  of  wood  (Aiufworth). 

i(  Cairt , the  bark  or  rind  of  a tree.  From 
this  Celtic  word,  fays  O’Brien  in  his  Dictionary, 
(all  is  Celtic  with  thefe  lexicographers),  the  Latin 
cortex  is  vifibly  derived  ; and  charta , paper, 
feems  to  be  more  properly  derived  from  it,  than 
from  the  Greek  chairo , quoniam  falutatrix,  or 
the  Greek  charajfo , fculpo,  efpecially  as  it  is  al- 
lowed that  the  ancients  wrote  upon  the  bark  and 
rind  of  trees,  before  the  invention  of  parchment. 
N.  B.  The  Irifli  word  Cairt  fignifies  paper,  or 
any  piece  of  writing,  or  a book  ; as  Liber , pro- 
perly fignifying  the  inward  rind  or  bark  of  a tree, 
ufcd  by  the  ancients  inftead  of  paper,  for  the 

fame 
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fame  reafon,  means  a book;  and  as  the  Greek 
Biblos  alfo  fignifies  a book,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
and  ^Egyptians  anciently  wrote  upon  the  bark  of 
the  Egyptian  tree  Biblas , or  Bublas , which  was 
otherwife  called  Papyrus , paper.”  “ Scriob , a 
fcratch,  a fcrape ; hence  fcribam , to  write,  and 
the  Latin,  fcribo.”  (O’Brien.) 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  difference  of  ortho- 
graphy in  the  following  words,  the  Arabs  had 
them  from  our  Aire-Coti,  or  Indo-Scythians ; for 
kharta  fignifies  decorticavit,  according  to 
Scbeidius , and  kertas,  with  a '«— * paper. 

Khert,  unbarking.  (Richardfon,  from 
Golius). 

On  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
A file’s  plate,  is  the  arrow-headed  Perfepolitan  or 
Babylonian  charafter  in  which  the  Ogham  is 
often  written,  and  under  it  is  the  word  old.  If 
this  means  that  the  ollamh , or  doctors  of  the 
learned,  wrote  in  this  character,  or  if  it  flood  for 
olamh , and  refers  to  the  olla , on  which  the 
Indians  write  at  prefent,  my  readers  mull  judge, 
for  we  have  no  explanation. 

tc  Les  Indiens  ecrivent  avec  un  poin^on  fur  des 
Olles,  et  non  pas  comme  on  l’a  cru  avec  un  flylet 
fur  des  ecorces  de  certains  arbres  enduites  de  cire 
ou  de  maftic.  Les  Olles  font  tir6es  de  la  feuille 
d’une  efpece  de  palmier , dont  Ie  fruit  eft  connu 
dans  l’lnde  fous  la  nom  de  Longue ; cette  feuille 
fait  en  eventail  eft  epaiffe  et  feche:  les  lames 

qu’on 
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qu’on  en  fepare  fappellent  OilesI  (Sonnerat, 
P*  i36- 

In  Irifh,  Long  ilgnifxes  a book ; and  Ailm,  or 
Oilm,  in  Irifh,  is  the  name  of  the  palm-tree. 
Domnach  na  Hailme , Palm  Sunday.  As  the  Irifh 
have  preferved  the  name  of  the  T ooz  tree,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  fay  they  have  not  preferved  that 
of  OUa,  or  Olle,  and  Longue. 

That  the  Irifh  wrote  alfo  on  leaves  is  plain, 
from  the  word  duile , which  means  the  leaf  of  a 
tree,  and  the  page  of  a book,  like  the  Chaldee 
nhl  dalet , folium,  pagina ; Ar.  talky , 

folium  chartas,  vox  exotica  (Gol  ). 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  read  the  Ogham 
chara&ers  of  Ireland,  any  more  than  thofe  of 
Babylon  and  Perfepolis,  which  have  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  Irifh. c They  were  chara&ers  con- 
fined to  a particular  fe<5t  in  the  Eafl,  as  is  evident 
from  the  title  of  the  Irifh  book  of  Oghams,  viz. 
Urai-keakht  na  Ngois. — Urai ; les  Arabes  fe  fer- 
vent 

b The  Indians  write  with  a pointed  inftrument,  upon  Oils , 
and  not,  as  we  believed,  with  a ffyle,  on  the  lari  of  certain 
trees,  covered  with  wax  or  maftic.  The  Oils  are  taken  from 
the  leaf  of  a kind  of  palm-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Longue ; this  leaf  is  thick  and  dry.  The 
blades  (lamina),  when  feparated,  they  call  Oils  (Sonnerat). 
In  Irilh,  Long  fignifies  a book,  fynonimous  to  leabhar. 

c Cette  variete  de  monumens  (l’ecriture  a coin),  qui,  chaque 
jour,  deviennent  plus  nombreux,  prouve  combien  a etc  repan- 
du,  pendant  un  certain  temps,  l'ulage  de  ces  fortes  des 
lettres.  ( Millin.  Magaz.  Encyclop.  ou  Journal  des  Sciences. 
N.  15.  Tom.  IV.  ( 8mc  An.) 
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vent  de  ce  mot,  qui  eft  tire  du  Chaldaique  et  da 
Syraique  Ouraia  et  Ouraio , pour  fignifier  un 
maitre  ou  dofteur  de  la  premiere  clafle : tels 
qu’ont  ete  Edris , Kbeaher , Hermes,  qui  portent 
les  titres  de  premier,  fecond,  & troifieme  maitres 
ou  docleurs  de  I’univerfe  (D’Herbelot).  Aa:j|£==> 
Kaket , Grammatica  di<fta,  tra&atus  de  verborum 
conjugationibus.  (Reland,  Prmf.  p.  2.  tranfl. 
Enchiridion  ftudiofi,  Borhanedin).  Ar. 
geius,  magno  ftudio  et  animo  conari ; whence,  in 
Irifh,  Ard-gaos-ire , a profeflor  of  a college,  a 
mafter  of  arts,  a title  purely  oriental/ 

Nogujha  ex  Ghebrorum  fe<ftis  qutedam  fe<fta 
eft.  Nogujha  eft  Sefta  Ghebrorum  et  Mofco- 
rum  ; in  plerifque  Lexicis  exponitur  Ghebr  feu 
infidelis,  fpeciatim  Jgnicola , fed  in  aliis  exponitur 
Sabius.  (Hyde,  from  Perfian  authors,  p.  358.) 

Notwithftanding  frequent  mention  is  made,  in 
Irifh  MSS.,  of  the  ufe  of  the  Ogham  character, 
and  of  certain  monuments  in  certain  places,  the  in- 
credulity of  our  modern  antiquaries  was  fo  great, 
as  to  deny  its  exiftence ; until  a perfon  was  paid, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Conningham,  to  fearch,  on  a 
mountain  in  the  county  of  Clare,  for  one  of  thefe 
monuments,  mentioned  in  an  ancient  poem.  The 
monument  and  infcription  were  at  length  dif- 
covered,  and  publilhed  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the 
Royal  Irifh  Academy.  Soon  after,  Dr.  Brown, 

fenior 

d Ard.  Ebr.  *1HN  Mir,  illuftris;  deducitur,  Perficum  <3 )[ 
Ard,  illuflris,  magnificus,  magnanimus  (Bochart).  Note  to 
p.  24. 
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fenior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  being  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  hearing  of  fuch  a monument 
in  thofe  parts,  was  dire&ed  to  it  by  a peafant, 
who  faid  he  knew  where  to  find  the  written 
Jione.  Dr.  Young,  late  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  vifited 
this  ftone  alfo,  which,  he  fays,  is  a part  of  a 
work  of  confiderable  labour,  being  a circle  of 
Hones,  forty-four  yards  in  diameter,  Handing  in 
the  parilh  of  Mulla-breacI  (that  is,  of  the  /acred 
fire.')  The  monument  is  called  the  Vicar's  Cairn. 
This  is  alfo  defcribed  and  engraved  in  the  Tranf- 
adtions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy,  Vol.  VIII. 

Since  the  difcovery  of  this  monument  in  1799, 
we  heard  of  no  Ogham  monuments  till  laft  year. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Pelham,  with  the  mind  of  a 
poet,  and  the  eye  of  a painter,  undertook  the 
hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  county  of  Kerry. 
In  his  refearches  he  met  with  fourteen  Ogham 
infcriptions,  and  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fend  me 
elegant  drawings  of  each,  with  the  liberty  of 
making  what  ufe  I pleafed  of  them. 

They  are  faithfully  copied  by  the  engraver, 
and  are  here  prefented  to  the  public,  who  wait 
with  great  impatience  for  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Pelham’s  work. 

Some  of  thefe  infcriptions  appear  to  be  writ- 
ten in  perpendicular  columns.  tc  It  appears,  by 
feveral  infcriptions,  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the 

palace 


' e Ulla,  fire;  and,  with  the  tifual  prefix  Mulla,  Mulls- 
ireac,  the  holy  fire.  See  Ch.  III.  p.  154. 
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palace  of  Perfepolis,  which  was  built  feven  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Chriflian  sera,  that  the 
Perfians  fometimes  wrote  in  perpendicular  co- 
lumns, like  the  Chinefe.  This  mode  of  writing 
was  firft  made  ufe  of  on  the  hems  of  trees,  pil- 
lars, or  obelifks.  (Encyclop.  V.  I.  p.  492.)  See 

PI.  II.  % 3- 

“ The  alphabet  of  Corea  is  ufed  perpendicu- 
larly only,  like  the  Tartare-Mantchou,  which 
Mr.  Langles,  however,  in  his  publication  at 
Paris,  has  changed  into  an  horizontal  alphabet, 
and  like  the  Mongolic  and  Kalmyk  alphabets, 
which,  with  few  deviations,  are  the  fame  as  the 
Mantchou  alphabet.  This  perpendicular  way  of 
writing  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who 
called  it,  as  Bayer  obferves,  <popov,  and  was 
ufual  among  the  Syrians  too,  who,  according  to 
Abraham  Echelenfis,  wrote  in  this  way.”  (Dr. 
Hager,  on  the  alphabet  of  Corea,  Or.  Col, 
V.  III.)  The  annexed  plate  (PI.  II.  fig.  3.),  from 
Count  Caylus,  fhews  the  Perfepolitan  chara&ers 
were  read  perpendicularly  ; it  is  an  amulet  found 
at  Antioch. 

“ The  Neftorian  Chriftians  undoubtedly  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  north  of  China,  and  propa- 
gated the  Chriftian  religion  there.  They  made 
ufe  of  the  Syrian  character  in  writing,  and  it  was 
this,  likewife,  which  was  firfl  introduced  into 
thefe  countries. — The  chara&ers,  and  mode  of 
writing,  of  the  Calmucks,  Moguls,  and  Mand- 
Ifchurians,  are  taken  from  the  Uigurian,  and  thefe 

again 
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again  from  the  Syrian.  Thefe  Syrians  alfo  ftill 
continue,  to  this  day,  to  write  exactly  as  the 
Calmucks  do,  viz.  They  begin  at  the  top,  and 
draw  a line  down  to  the  bottom,  with  which  line 
the  letters  are  in  contact  from  the  top  down  to 
the  bottom  of  it ; and  fo  they  continue  to  write 
one  line  after  the  other,  at  each  line  going  far- 
ther on  to  the  right,  and  carrying  their  writing 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  But  in  reading,  the 
Moguls  and  Calmucks,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Syrians,  turn  the  leaf  fideways,  and  read  from 
the  right  to  the  left.  This  I have  feen  myfelf, 
during  my  flay  in  the  great  defert  plain  beyond 
the  Wolga,  where  I was  intimately  acquainted 
with  a great  number  of  Calmucks,  and  enquired 
minutely  into  every  particular  relative  to  their 
religion  and  learning,  their  manners,  their  go- 
vernment, and  their  princes. ” (J.  R.  Forfler. 
Hid.  of  Voyages  and  Difcoveries  made  in  the 
North.  Note,  p.  106.) 

Each  letter  of  the  Ogham  alphabet  is  named 
after  fome  fpecies  of  tree,  as  Ailm , Beith , Gort , 
&c.,  elm,  birch,  ivy,  &c. ; and  the  letters,  when 
detached,  reprefent  fo  many  trees. 

Literarum  vero  Charafteres  in  animalium, 
Arborumque  figuris  invenit  Thoth.  (El. 
Schcd.) 

Whimfical  as  this  may  appear,  we  find  the 
orientalifls  had  the  fame  kind  of  chara&er.  Mr. 
Hammer,  a German,  who  lately  travelled  in 
Egypt  and  Syria , has  brought  to  England  a ma- 

nufeript. 
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nufcript,  written  in  Arabic,  containing  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  has 
tranflated  it  into  Englifh.  The  original  was 
ihewn  to  a learned  friend  of  mine  in  London, 
who  copied  fome  of  the  alphabets ; among  others, 
the  Egyptian  and  Tree  alphabet  in  the  annexed  /•  v 
plate. 

To  (hew  how  the  Arabic  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldaean,  I have  added  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  placed  over  the  Arabic.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  ^ jim  of  the  Arabic  comes 
in  the  place  of  the  3 Gimel  of  the  Hebrew, 
which  we  pronounce  hard,  as  G in  Gamma . 

This  pronunciation  of  G foft  is  what  the  Rabbins 
call  the  A B jod,  order.  The  ghain  of  the 
Arabs  is  placed  among  the  fupernumerary  cha- 
racters. 

“ Gefr  u Giami , the  name  of  a parchment 
made  of  the  Ikin  of  a camel,  on  which,  in  myftic 
characters,  Ali  and  Giafes  Sadek  wrote  the  def- 
tiny  of  Mufulmanifm.  It  is  divided  into  two 
chapters ; one  follows  the  order  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet  called  Teheggi , containing  twenty-eight 
letters ; the  other  contains  but  twenty-two  letters, 
ranged  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldtuan 
alphabets,  and  this  the  Arabs  call  A B Ged. 

But  the  explanation  of  all  thefe  characters  is  re- 
ferved  for  Meheddi , who  is  to  come  at  the  end 
of  the  world. ” (D’HerbelotJ.  And  for  Meheddi 
we  muft  wait  for  the  explanation  of  our  Irilli 
Oghara,  and  of  the  Babylonish  and  Perfepolitan 

characters ; 
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characters ; we  know  riot  the  power  of  any  one 
character.  The  Irifli,  we  are  told,  were  invented 
by  Som , Don  Teibe ; that  is,  Som , the  Theban 
chief.  Som  was  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Her- 
cules, and  the  name  of  the  deity  prefiding  over 
trees  in  the  Irifli  and  Brahmiuical  mythology ; 
and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  of  the  name  of 
Thoth,  was  a branch  in  the  following  form. 
(Kircher,  Oed.  Pamph.) 


Platon  dans  fon  Phsedre,  attribue-t-il  exprefle- 
ment  l’invention  des  lettres  a Theuth  l’Egyptien, 
qu’on  prefume  avoir  ete  V Hermes  des  Grecs. 
Plufieurs  anciens  ont  cependant  affirme  que  Cad- 
mus lui  meme,  quoiqu’il  ait  pafle  de  Phenicie  en 
GrCce,  avoit  ete  originairement  de  Thebes  en 
Egypte  (Gebelin). 

The  ancient  Irifli  ereCted  pillars  of  ftone  on 
many  occasions.  Some  were  inferibed  with 
Ogham  characters,  to  mark  the  Cycles ; others 
were  Phalli , which,  we  are  told,  the  Brahmins 
ereCted  on  the  boundaries  of  diftriCts,  on  the 
highways,  and  in  their  temples,  as  the  fymbol  of 
the  vivifying  fpirit.  And  they  represented  the 

gi  eat 
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great  God  under  the  figure  of  a little  column  of 
ftone).  (Aftle’s  Archaeol.  p.  210.)  Others  were 
famftuaries,  but  mod  were  infcribed  with  Ogham 
characters.  See  the  following  plans  and  ele- 
vations. 

Sefoftris  autem  .ZEgyptius,  ut  aiunt,  cum  mul- 
tum  terrarum  peragraffet,  tabulis  defcriptionem 
edidit  mirabilis  artis,  quam  non  folum  .ZEgyptiis, 
fed  et  Scythis  impertiri  dignatus  eft  (Euftathius 
in  Epiftola  Dionyfio). 

When  we  treat  of  the  aftronomy  of  the  an- 
cient Irifh,  we  fhall  prove,  from  good  authority, 
that  the  early  hiftory  of  the  rfioji  ancient  nations 
is  little  more  than  the  hiftory  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  fun,  moon , and  planets  ; and  that  their  gods 
were  Cyclic  deities , whofe  names  were  compofed 
of  the  (letter)  numerals,  making  the  fum  total  of 
the  Cycle. 

“ Dalian  Cloice,  a large  ftone,  whereof  many 

were  ereCted,  by  the  old  Irilh,  throughout  all 
“ Ireland,  with  infcriptions  in  their  Oghams,  or 
“ occult  manner  of  writing,  not  unlike  the  Egyp- 
“ tjan  hieroglyphics,  which  were,  in  like  man- 
<c  ner,  infcribed  on  large  ftones,  on  obelilks  or 
<c  pyramids,  and  which  could  be  explained  by 
“ none  but  their  priefts,  as  the  Irilh  Oghams 
“ were  by  none  but  fworn  antiquaries,  or,  per- 
“ haps,  their  Draoi.”  (O’Brien’s  Dictionary.) 

In  Hebrew,  nto  gala.  This  word,  fay  Park- 
hurft,  Lee,  and  others,  feems  allufive  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  planets.  Corrnac  gives 

n the 
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the  fame  explanation  of  the  Irifli  word  gall,  i.  e. 
cuairte  cloiche , a (tone  of  revolutions.  Gallan 
has  the  like  meaning.  Clocha-tuinidhe  and  Car - 
thadin  are  fynonymous,  but  more  explanative. 
Dalian  is  the  Arabic  "<_)j  A dowlan , from  the 
Chald.  ^TT  doul,  a Cycle  $ in  which  language  we 
have  gola,  pi.  p1?^  gallin , Cycles,  Revolu- 
tions. Carthadin  is  well  explained  in  the  Arabic 
Car , a (lone ; teduin , infcribing  in  pub- 

lic records.  Ch.  p*?p  klak , kalak , i.  e.  pN'  ebn,  a 
(tone  (Buxt.).  Therefore  Dalian  cloiche  and 
Gallan  cloiche  point  immediately  to  the  Cyclic 
if  ones  ; and  C loch  a tuinidhe  and  Carthadin 
((^4<JJ  o;Lk)  to  (tones,  on  which  fome 
great  event  is  recorded.  The  common  Irifli  call 
them  gowlawn  jloncs.  Smith,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  County  of  Cork,  has  given  a plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  one,  which  is  here  inferted. 


GO  WLAN 
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COWLAN  STONE. 


The  goivlan  (tands  on  an  eminence.  At  the 
toot  of  the  hill  is  a temple,  dedicated  to  the  fun, 
or  the  Apollo  of  the  pagan  Irifli ; it  confifts  of 
nine  (tones  in  a circle,  and  the  Lingam , Phallus, 
or  vivifying  fpirit,  in  the  center.— To  this  are 
added  two  more  temples,  of  like  conftruttion, 
namely  ■ i.  that  of  Ana-mor,  or  the  great  Cycle, 
at  Wattle  bridge,  county  of  Fermanagh ; 


N 2 


And 
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And,  i.  that  of  Cam-Bain , or  the  altar  of  the 
fun,  near  Newry,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 


Ogham  Inscriptions.  1SL 

The  outer  circle  of  Ana-mor  contains  forty- 
eight  hones,  the  number  of  the  old  conhellations, 
and  an  altar  of  nine  hones.  The  number  of  the 
outfide  of  Carn-hain  cannot  be  afcertained,  as 
many  have  been  ufed  in  the  adjacent  canal.  The 
altar  is  alfo  of  nine  hones. 

Budh,  the  Phoebus  or  Apollo  of  the  pagan 
Irifh,  is  fuppofed,  in  Indian  mythology,  to  have 
had  nine  incarnations/  Vijhnow , the  Apollo  of 
the  Brahmins,  is  fuppofed  to  have  undergone  the 
like  number  of  incarnations.  The  facred  conque, 
ufed  in  his  temple,  muh  have  nine  involutions; 
of  which  we  fhall  treat  more  at  large  in  Art. 
Ahronomy. 

I believe  that  feveral  dihri&s  in  Ireland  took 
their  names  from  thefe  monumental  hones ; as 
Gallinga , in  Meath ; Gallinga-mor , now  barony 
of  Gallan,  county  of  Mayo,  &c.  &c. 

<c  Not  to  lay  any  greater  hrefs  than  needs,  ' 
Ci  upon  the  evidence  of  the  affinity  of  words 
il  with  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  the  multi- 
£t  tude  of  altars,  pillars,  and  temples,  fet  up 
“ in  the  ancient  patriarchal  way  of  worfhip, 

“ throughout  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
“ the  Iflands,  form  an  argument  conclufive,  that 
an  Oriental  Colony  muh  have  been  very  early 
introduced.”  (Cooke’s  Enquiry.) 

OGHAM 

f Budha  was  the  ninth  Avatura  (or  defeent  of  the  deity) 
of  Vaivafwata,  or  Sun-born,  the  Noah  of  feripture  (Sir  W. 
Jones,  Chron.  of  the  Hindoos).  Budh  is  an  appellative  of 
the  fun  in  Irifh  mythology. 
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OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS . 

BY  H.  PELHAM,  ESQ. 


PI*  I*  Fig-  2,  3.  “ Is  a ftone,  which  {lands 
about  fifteen  yards  from  the  door  of  Kill-mel- 
cheder  church,  one  mile  from  Smerwick  harbour, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry.  It  has  Ogham  charac- 
ters infcribed  on  two  of  its  corners,  which  has 
led  me  to  give  two  views  of  it,  in  which  the 

% 

chara&ers  infcribed  are  carefully  and  exadlly 
marked.  This  ftone  has  no  appearance  of  having 
received  injury,  either  from  time  or  accident ; fo 
that  it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
perfect  of  the  Ogham  infcriptions.  There  is  a 
crofs,  cut  in  ftone,  which  appears  in  the  view  1 . ; 
and  there  is  a large  round  hole  cut  through  the 
ftone  near  the  top,  which  appears  in  both  views. 
The  ftone  is  of  the  red  mountain  kind.  The 
drawing  is  by  a fcale  of  one  inch  to  a foot.” 

Observation. — This  ftone  is  perforated  towards 
the  top,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Such 
ftones  are  common  in  this  country ; they  were 
refpetted  by  the  followers  of  Budh,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  in  India , as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Wilford,  in  Afiat.  Ref.  V.  VI.  p.  502.  Per- 
forated ftones,  fays  he,  are  not  uncommon  in 
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India ; and  devout  people  pafs  through  them, 
when  the  opening  will  admit,  in  order  to  be 
regenerated.  If  the  hole  be  too  fmall,  they  put 
the  hand  or  foot  through  it ; and,  with  a fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  faith,  it  anfwers  nearly  the  fame 
purpofe. 

The  name  Melch-eder  is  very  near  to  "TIN 
-pn  Adar-melech , the  folar  fire,  which  was  wor- 
shipped under  that  name  by  the  Sepharvites. 
2 Kings,  xvii.  31. 

Ader , qui  et  Adfer , qum  voces  ignem  fignificant 
cultum  a veteribus  Perfis ; vel  angelum  qui  ig- 
nibus  praeefl.  (Reland,  Vet.  Ling.  Perf.)  “Hti 
adar , honoratus,  glorificatus,  rotundum,  quafi  in 
fe  reflexum  et  rediens.  Hence  Bifi-adar,  the 
old  name  of  the  Hill  of  Hoath , near  Dublin, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a pagan  altar.  See 
Aod,  in  article  Sun,  in  my  Aftronomy  of  the 
ancient  Irifh. 

There  is  no  fuch  faint  in  the  Irifh  kalendar 
as  Melch-eder ; confequently  the  place  took  its 
name  from  the  monument. 

PI.  II.  Fig.  1.  — “ Is  a flone  of  the  green 
mountain  kind,  which  (lands  in  the  fame  church- 
yard, about  five  yards  from  the  church  door,  and 
■is  inferibed  with  a variety  of  characters,  of  which 
the  drawing  given  is  a correCt  copy.  To  be  cer- 
tain of  getting  an  accurate  copy  of  this  inferip- 
tion,  I carefully  made  feveral  drawings  of  it, 
under  different  circumflances  of  light,  which,  on 
comparing  with  each  other,  I found  perfectly  to 

correfpond ; 
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correfpond ; fo  that  the  drawing  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  I rather  apprehend  the  flourilhed 
crofs,  on  the  broad  fide  of  the  hone,  to  have 
been  cut  upon  it  long  fubfequent  to  the  inferip- 
tion,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  very 
ancient.  I he  drawing  is  to  a fcale  of  one  inch 
to  a foot.” 

Ohfervation. — There  are  very  evidently  two 
kinds  of  characters  on  this  hone.  One  the 
Ogham , on  each  fide  x)f  a line ; the  other  a run- 
ning character,  which  appears  to  be  a mixture  of 
Phoenician,  Pelafgian,  and  Egyptian. 

fig.  2.  are  Egyptian  characters,  taken  from 
Count  Cavlus,  Antiq.  V.  I.  PI.  21,  22,  23, 
24,  26.  • 

Fig*  3*  is  drawing  of  an  amulet,  with  Per- 
lepolitan  characters,  from  the  fame  author ; from 
which  it  appears,  by  the  pofition  of  the  human 
figure,  that  thefe  characters  were  read  perpen- 
dicularly, as  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  the  infeription  at  the  Mithratic 
cave  of  New  Grange  in  Ireland. 

Fig.  5.  are  from  a roll  of  linen,  taken  from  an 
Egyptian  mummy ; from  Caylus,  Ant.  Vol.  V. 
PI.  26.  * 

Fig.  6.  are  Egyptian,  from  the  fame  author, 
Vol.  VII.  PL  1Q.  Vol.  VI.  PI.  22.;  and  the  dart, 
or  Irifli  Ogham,  is  from  Vol.  VI.  PL  4. 

I he  crofs  was,  and  is  itill,  a ufual  ornament 
with  the  Afiatic  nations.  The  veftment  of  the 

prieffc 
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pried  of  Horus  is  full  of  +•  See  Caylus,  Vol. 
VI.  PI.  7. 

PI.  III.  is  an  Ogham  infcription  at  Ballydeeny, 
county  of  Kerry. — w Ballydeeny,  or,  as  fome 
old  papers  in  my  pofleffion”  fays  Mr.  Pelham, 
“ fpell  it,  Ballyna-denigh,  is  two  miles  ead  of 
Dingle.  I faw  this  done  in  the  year  1790;  it 
» was  then  danding  whole  in  the  midd  of  the  vil- 
lage, but,  through  want  of  time,  I omitted  to 

take  a drawing  of  it.  It  has  fince  been  broken, 

* 

by  fire  made  againd  it.  The  bottom  (1)  dill 
dands  in  its  original  fituation.  The  top  (2)  has 
been  removed,  and  funk  into  the  ground  at  the 
corner  of  a cabin.  This  done  was  originally,  as 
near  as  I can  recoiled,  about  eight  feet  high. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Oghams,  I have  ever 
feen,  which  appears  to  have  been  cut  on  a done 
prepared  for  the  purpofe.  This  has  been  brought 
into  a regular  form,  tapering  gradually  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top ; the  infcription  is  alfo  much 
better  cut,  than  any  of  the  other.  This  is  on  a 
brown  mountain  done.  The  infcription  evidently 
ran  further  up  than  my  drawing  gives  it ; and, 
polfibly,  at  the  bottom,  it  may  extend  lower 
down.” 

Obfervation. — This  is  evidently  the  Muidhr , 
Phallus , or  Lingajn  of  the  Idindoos,  as  the  name 
Jleine  {hews.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
urine  (mingere).  Bal-Jleine  fignifies  the  urinary 
member;  it  is  fometimes  written  Jleile,  & cor- 
rupt^ Jlala  ; whence  to  Jiale,  in  old  Englidi, 

applied 
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applied  generally  to  cattle.  Ch.  pntt  Jiin,fetin , 
mingere  ; pn  Jien , urina.  Ar.  fwaton, 

penis. — The  names  of  the  membrum  virile,  in 
Irifh,  are  bod , aire,  noire , car,  bal , earba , earbal , 
cad , all  oriental,  viz. ; Ch.  N'ntf  aria-,  Ar.  jjJ  ; 

irb ; 


Oj-'  ; Ch.  N'3"iN'  erba  ; 

Perf.  T^f 


Ar.  L_r.J 


Ker ; Ar.  bub , pudenda  viri  & 


mulieris;  Hindoo!!.  kudda.  Bad , with  the  ancient 
Perfians,  was  the  name  of  the  angel  who  prefided 
over  the  matrimonial  bed.  Per.  bad,  nomen 
angeli  qui  prrnefl  connubio  et  matrimonio,  et  om- 
nium rerum  quas  hunt  hoc  die  (Hyde).  Heb.  ns',Q 
biah,  coitus  j Perf.  and  Hind.  bud , penis 

(Gilchrifl).  Bod-ami , pars  folum  penis  relin- 
quitur  (Ayeen  Akbery,  T.  II.  p.  8.).  Bud  is 
the  mod  vulgar  and  indecent  word  ufed  in  the 
Irifh  of  the  prefent  day. — In  like  manner,  the 
pudendum  muliebre,  in  Irifh,  is  pit,  piot , dheonach 
(yeonaby,  Ch.  niD  pout , pudendum.  (Ifaiah,  ch. 
iii.  v.  1 7.);  Hindooflanee  and  Sanfcrit,  yoni, 
pudendum  muliebre. 

We  . have  had  occafion,  more  than  once,  to 
{hew,  that  the  pagan  Irifh  had  the  beag-cearna, 
or  the  harlot  of  the  altar,  fo  common  in  India. 
“ There  are  in  India  (fays  Renaudot)  public 
women,  called  women  of  the  idol,  and  the  origin 
of  the  cuflom  is  this.  When  a woman  has  made 


a vow  for  the  purpofe  of  having  children,  if  fhe 
brings  into  the  world  a pretty  daughter,  fhe  car- 
ries it  to  the  Bod,  fo  they  call  the  idol  they  , 
adore,  and  leaves  it  with  them”  (the  priefls) — 

“ A cuflom,” 
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<e  A cuftom,”  fays  Mr.  Chambers,  ce  which 
continues  to  this  day  in  the  Decani  but  it  is  not 
known  among  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  or  Hin- 
doftan  Proper.  They  are  called  Tamulic  Deva- 
daft , or  female  flaves  of  the  idol ; but  there  is 
now  no  idol  of  the  name  of  Bod  worfhipped 
there  ; and  the  circumftance,  of  this  cuftom 
being  unknown  in  other  parts  of  India,  would 
lead  me  to  fufpeft,  that  the  Brahmins,  on  intro- 
ducing  their  fyflem  of  religion  into  that  country, 
had  thought  fit  to  retain  part  of  a former  wor- 
Ihip,  as  being  equally  agreeable  to  themfelves, 
and  their  new  principles.” 

I muff  here  obferve,  that  beag , a harlot,  is  in 
Arab.  baghe ; and  the  prote&refs  of  the 

harlots,  "with  the  Brahmins,  is  named  Bhaga - 
vadi ; and  Bhed , and  Bud , in  the  Hindoofianee, 
fignifies  the  penis  or  lingam.  That  the  Chal- 
dasans  had  alfo  the  harlots  of  the  temple,  we  are 
informed  by  the  prophet  Baruch. 

“ The  idol  of  Lingam,  a deity  fimilar  to  the 
Phallus  of  the  Egyptians,  is  always  to  be  found 
with  the  Brahmins,  in  the  interior  and  moft 
facred  part  of  the  temple  of  Shiva.  Sometimes 
it  reprefents  both  the  male  and  female  parts  of 
generation,  and  fometimes  only  the  former.  A 
lamp  is  kept  conftantly  burning  before  it ; but, 
when  the  Brahmins  perform  their  religious  cere- 
monies, 

g The  Decan  is  the  modern  name  of  the  country,  on  the 
eaftern  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  was  part  of  Scythia 
Limyrica,  once  inhabited  by  our  Aire-Coti. 
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monies,  and  make  their  offerings,  which  gene- 
rally confift  of  flowers,  /even  lamps  are  lighted, 
which,  De  La  Croze,  fpeaking  from  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Proteftant  miflionaries,  fays,  ex- 
actly referable  the  candelabres  of  the  Jews,  that 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus.” 

“ Married  women  in  India  wear  a fmall  lin- 
gam,  tied  round  the  neck  or  arm.  Worfliip  is 
paid  to  Lingam,  to  obtain  fecundity;  and  many 
fables  are  told,  to  account  for  an  adoration  fo 
extraordinary.”  (Crawford’s  Sketches.) 

Sir  William  Jones  obferves  that,  however  ex- 
traordinary it  may  appear  to  Europeans,  it  never 
feems  to  have  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  le- 
giflators,  or  people,  that  any  thing  natural  could 
be  offenfively  obfcene  ; a Angularity,  which  per- 
vades all  their  writings  and  converfations,  but  is 
no-  proof  of  depravity  in  their  morals.  (Af.  Ref. 
Vol.  I.  ’ 

cc  Thofe,  who  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  Lingam,  fwear  to  obferve  inviolable  chaf- 
tity.  They  do  not,  like  the  priefls  of  Atys, 
deprive  themfelves  of  the  means  of  breaking 
their  vows ; but,  were  it  difcovered  that  they 
had  in  any  way  departed  from  them,  the  punifli- 
ment  is  death.  They  go  naked ; but,  being 
confidered  as  fanftified  perfons,  the  women  ap- 
proach them  without  fcruple,  nor  is  it  thought 
that  their  modefly  fliould  be  offended  by  it. 
Hufbands,  whofe  wives  are  barren,  folicit  them 
to  come  to  their  houfes,  or  fend  their  wives  to 

worfliip 
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worfhip  Lingam  at  the  temples ; and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  if  per- 
formed with  proper  zeal,  are  generally  produc- 
tive of  the  defired  effect.” 

“ The  figure  of  Phallus  was  confecrated  to 
Ofiris,  Dionyfus,  and  Bacchus,  who  probably 
were  the  fame.  At  the  feftivals  of  Ofiris,  it  was 
carried  by  the  women  in  Egypt,  and  the  figure 
of  the  Lingam  is  now  borne  by  thofe  of  Hindof-  > 
tan.”  (Crawford’s  Sketches.) 

I fhall  clofe  this  difagreeable  fubjeft,  but  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  illuftration  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
country,  with  the  obfervations  of  the  Reverend 
and  learned  Mr.  Maurice,  which  will  convince 
the  reader,  that  the  Phallus  was  ufed  in  Eng- 
land, and  probably  introduced  by  our  Aire-Coti. 

44  There  is  an  annual  feftival,”  fays  he,  46  May- 
day , celebrated  on  the  fame  day  in  India  and 
in  Britain,  which  opens  a not  lefs  extenfive  and 
curious  field  for  enquiry ; and,  as  the  inveftiga- 
tion  will  lead  to  a difplay  of  oriental  manners, 
founded  on  aflronomical  fpeculation,  I fhall  difcufs 
the  fubjeft  at  fome  length. — I his  feftival  was 
obferved,  with  ceremonies  wonderfully  fimilar, 
in  countries  fo  remote  as  India  and  Britain,  for, 
although  I do  not  recolleft  that  the  facetious 
Mr.  Knight  has  taken  notice  of  a circumftance, 
that  fell  fo  immediately  within  the  fphere  of  his 
profound  lucubrations  on  a certain  worfhip, 
which  he  has  difcuffed  fo  amply,  yet  the  reader 
may  red  allured,  that,  on  the  firft  of  May,  w.hen 

the 
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the  fun  enters  into  the  fign  Taurus ,h  Engliflimen 
unknowingly  celebrate  the  Phallic  feftival  of  India 
and  Egypt ; and  he  will,  perhaps,  be  convinced 
of  this,  when  he  (hall  recoiled,  that  the  Greek 
word,  phallos,  fignifies  a pole ; and  the 

fplendid  decorations  of  golden  crowns,  which, 
fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  gilded  falvers 
and  tankards,  fufpended  around  the  Englifli 
pageant,  adorned  the  phallos , anciently  difplayed 
to  public  view,  in  the  Egyptian  feftival  there 
alluded  to.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impeach  the 
unfullied  modefty  of  the  chafte  Britilh  virgin, 
that,  with  her  gay  lover,  on  that  happy  day, 
when  the  fun,  the  bright  prolific  fource  of  gene- 
ration, with  renovated  vigour  enters  into  the 
fign  Taurus ; the  emblem  alfo,  on  earth,  of 
vigour  and  fertility — far  be  it  from  me  to  call 
the  blufh  of  fliame  into  her  blooming  cheek. 
Yet  hiftoric  truth  compels  me  to  acquaint  her, 
that,  while,  with  her  delighted  lover,  (he  glides 
in  the  mazy  dance  around  the  May-pole,  the 
elevated  fymbol  of  the  productive  energy  of 
nature,  fo  richly  bedecked  with  flowers  and  gar- 
lands, file  performs  the  part,  and  renovates  in 
Britain  the  worfhip  and  rites  of  the  ancient 

Mr.  Pelham  obferves,  that  all  thefe  infcriptions 
are  on  rough  unhewn  (tones,  except  thofe  of  the 
Phallus  at  Ballyfteeny.  The  reafon  of  that 

having 

h In  Irifli,  Tarbb,  and  Torbh,  i.  e.  Tor-ab , the  father  of 
generation.  See  Preface  to  my  Profpetfus. 
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having  been  tooled  and  chiffeled  is,  that  it  was 
originally  painted  ; for,  we  are  told  that,  with 
the  worfliip  of  Budh,  of  Pharamon  (founder 
of  the  Brahmin  religion),  of  Saca,  &c.  &c.,  the 
Tuatha  Dedan’s  imported  alfo  that  of  the  Eo-Cad 
il-dathac , i.  e.  the  bonus  penis,  of  many  colours. 
Father  Georgius,  in  his  Alphabetum  Tibetanum, 
p.  152,  tells  us,  Pafupati  njocant  Nepallenfes 
Phallum  feu  Lingam , quadriformem  flaw,  rubri , 
viridis,  albique  colons . (See  Vindication,  p.  160,) 


Plate 


Plate  IV, 
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PI.  IV. — <c  In  the  north- weft  corner  of  the  old 
church  of  Aghadoe,  near  Killarney,  is  a rough 
ftone,  of  the  brown  mountain  kind,  with  a few 
Ogham  characters  on  it,  which  are  reprefented 
in  the  drawing.  The  ftone,  as  it  now  lies,  is 
about  feven  feet  in  length;  but  it  is  probable  it 
was  once  longer,  and  flood  ereCt,  as  its  larger 
end  has  an  appearance  of  having  been  broken, 
and  thrown  down  by  violence  into  its  prefent 
lituation.  This  infcription  is  poftibly  imperfeCt, 
as  there  is  an  appearance  of  a fcale  of  ftone  hav- 
ing come  off  from  its  fmalleft  end.  The  charac- 
ters near  the  middle  of  the  ftone  are  three  and 
a half  inches  long.” 

Obfervation. — Agh  and  Doigh  (pronounced 
do-e ) fignify  fire ; fee  Chapter  II.  I think  there 
muft  have  formerly  been  here  either  a fire 
tower,  or  an  altar,  dedicated  to  the  fire  of  fires, 
the  Sun. 

N.  B.  — The  remaining  Ogham  infcriptions, 
twelve  in  number,  will  be  given  in  the  next  part 
of  this  volume. 

The  only  word  I could  find  in  MSS.  com- 
pletely formed  of  Ogham  characters,  is  in  the 
Uraiceacbt  na  Ngaois.  It  is  there  faid,  “ Is  fe  SOM 
in  ceadna,  is  fe  Aire-feadhbh : fe  ro  fcribtpr  tri 
ogam  J|J]  j-f  ~f~  i-  e.  The  fame  is  called  SOM  ; 
he  is  the  angelus  arborum  his  name  is  written 

o in 

1 Attend,  lord  of  the  foreft  ; Soma,  king  of  herbs,  and  of 
plants,  has  approached  thee.  Lord  of  the  foreft,  Soma, 

giant 
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Vgha m I n scrip tiam . 

If  ✓ 

I ' 

Thefe  charafters  certainly  do  make  out  SOM 
according  to  the  diagram  given  in  my  Vindica- 
tion, PI.  I.,  and  according  to  the  diagram  given 
by  Mr.  Aftle  in  the  firft  line  of  PI.  XXXI. 

Sir  William  Oufeley  has  favoured  us  with  a 
curious  plate  of  the  Perfepolitan  chara&ers,  ex- 
plained by  Perfian  letters,  from  a MS.  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Lord  Teign mouth.  It  is  here 
copied  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reader.  See 
PI.  B.  It  is  entitled,  cc  The  alphabet  of  the 
Zoroajlrians , or  fire-worfhippers , which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Gufh - 
iafp ; the  letters  arranged  according  to  the  AB- 
Jgd .k  (See  Oriental  Collection,  Vol.  II.  p.  57.) 

In  this  Perfepolitan  character,  I think,  the 
number  of  dart-heads  in  the  upper  line  denotes 
the  letter,  and  that  the  fmall  collateral  darts  {hew 
if  the  dart-heads  are  on,  above,  or  below,  an 
imaginary  ftraight  line ; and  all  below  the  upper 
line  are  for  ornament,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
writer. 

Viewing  them  ,in  this  light,  the  two  firft  cha- 
racters correfpond  with  our  Ogham  ; the  laft 

does 

grant  me  life,  ftrength,  glory,  fplendor,  cattle,  abundant 
wealth,  virtue,  knowledge,  and  intelligence.  (Prayer  of 
the  Brahmins,  Afiatic  Refearches,  Vol.  V.  p.  3+5-)  -^enci2 
the  Sopar  Scma,  i.  e.  tolar  eolas,  the  fountain  of  knowledge , 
fo  often  occurring  in  Irilh  MSS. 

k A verfe,  in  which  the  Arabic  letters  follow,  according 
to  their  arithmetical  power*,  and  correfpond  to  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 
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docs  not.  There  arc  others  that  do  correfpond, 

which  (hall  hereafter  be  explained. 

\ 


J 

r 

yrvr 

^YY 

>-VfT 

m 

i 

A 

Y 

z 

o 

M. 

Sir  William  obferves,  this  curious  manufeript 
confifted  of  thirty  pages,  and  contained  fixty 
alphabets. 

In  the  following  inferiptions  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  angles  of  the  (tones  have  been  fubftituted 
for  the  line,  on  which  the  power  of  the  letter 
depends. 

Note.  ^ Vau  is  often  pronounced  as  o in  Jlolt  (Jones's 
Perfian  Grammar);  it  is  a long  vowel,  correfponding  to  our 
o in  Som.  Egyptiorum  fermone  dicebatur  Dfom , vd  Som3 
i.  e.  Hercules  (Jablonlky). 
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CHAP.  V. 


or  THE 

MONEY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 


IN  treating  of  this  fubjeft,  as  on  every  other 
relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Iriih, 
we  (hall  find  many  occafions  to  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  cufioms,  of  the  oriental 
nations. 

Commerce  was  certainly  firft  carried  on  with- 
out the  ufe  of  money ; it  was  by  bartering  one 
commodity  for  another.  Cofmas  Indicopleujies 
gives  a curious  account  of  this  ancient  mode  of 
traffic,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Axuma,  once 
the  metropolis  of  Abyilinia,  and  the  natives  of 
Barbaria,  a region  of  Africa  near  the  fea-coaft, 
where  were  gold-mines.  “ Every  fecond  year,’* 
fays  he,  “ a caravan  of  merchants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred,  fets  out  from  Axuma,  to 
traffic  with  the  barbarians  for  gold.  They 
carry  with  them  cattle,  fait,  and  iron,  to  barter 
for  that  gold.  They  expofe  their  goods  to  the 


view 
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view  of  the  natives,  who  place  on,  or  near  the 
animal,  fait  or  iron,  one  or  more  of  the  ingots, 
and  then  retire  to  a didance,  for  they  underflood 
not  each  other’s  language.  If  the  proprietor  of  the 
article  thought  the  gold  fufficient,  he  took  it  up, 
and  went  away,  and  the  purchafer  fecured  the 
commodity  he  defired.” 

This  kind  of  commerce  is  exprefled  in  Irifh  by 
mal\  whence  maUraidhim , to  accept  by  barter. 
Malart , barter ; whence  malair , a merchant. 
Malcuireas , fale,  from  Ciur,  a merchant.  Ch. 
mo  drib,  venditio,  emptio,  negociatio.  Perf. 

kar , commerce  ; and  the  firfl  part  of  the 
compound  is  alfo  Chaldee,  malai,  nego- 

ciatio, mercatura  (Buxt.);  but  the  original  figni- 
fication  of  the  word  was,  barter , or  exchange,  of 
one  commodity  for  another.  Hence,  alfo,  in 
Sanfcrit  and  Kindooftanee,  mela,  a fair ; in  Ar. 

Xj  mala  befet , commerce. 

This  kind  of  commerce  could  not  have  laded 
long ; the  eye  mufl  have  often  been  deceived  ; 
the  bulk  of  an  article  was  not  always  the  proper 
criterion  of  its  worth.  It  became  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  iome  general  me- 
dium in  commerce,  and  that  medium  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  produce  ot  the  country,  dhe 
beauty,  firmnefs,  and  durability  of  metals,  occa- 
lioned  them  to  be  adopted ; but  it  was  many 
ages  before  they  were  damped  with  any  impref- 
fion,  deferiptive  of  their  weight  or  value.  It  was 
the  cudom  of  the  merchant,  as  in  fadl  is  dill 

praflifed 
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pra&ifed  in  China , to  carry  a certain  portion  of 
gold  or  filver  into  the  market,  and,  having  pre- 
viously furniffied  himfelf  with  proper  inflruments 
and  fcales,  he  cut  off,  and  weighed  out,  before 
the  vender  of  the  commodity  he  wanted,  as  many 
pieces  as  were  proportioned  to  the  purchafe  of  it. 

The  great  inconvenience  and  delay,  occafioned 
by  this  mode  of  trafficking,  foon  induced  the 
merchant  to  bring  with  him  pieces  of  money, 
already  portioned  out,  of  different  weights  and 
value,  and  (tamped  with  the  marks  neceffary  to 
diftinguiffi  them.  There  is  very  great  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  earlieft  coins  (truck  were  ufed 
both  as  weights  and  money ; and,  indeed,  this 
circumftance  is  in  part  proved  by  the  very  names 
of  certain  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Thus, 
the  Attic  mina,  and  the  Roman  libra , equally 
lignify  a weight,  and  the  <row>i$  of  the  Greeks, 
fo  called  from  weighing,  is  decifive  in  this  point. 
The  Jewiffi  fkekel  was  alfo  a weight,  as  well  as  a 
coin ; three  thoufand  (hekels,  according  to  Ar- 
buthnot,  being  equal  in  weight  to  one  talent. 
This  is  the  oldcft  coin,  of  which  we  any  where 
read;  for  it  occurs  in  Genefis,  ch.  xxiii.  v.  16., 
and  exhibits  direct  evidence  againft  thofe,  who 
date  the  firff  coinage  of  money  fo  low  as  the 
time  of  Croefus  or  Darius  ; it  being  there  ex- 
prefsly  faid,  that  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron 
four  hundred  foekels  of  filler,  current  money  with 
the  merchant.  (Maurice,  Ind.  Antiq.  Vol.  VII. 

P-471-) 
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p.  471.) — A trafficker  of  Canaan  ! the  cheating 
balances  in  his  hand!  (Hofea.  ch.  xi.  v.  7.) 

The  primitive  race  of  men  being  fhepherds, 
and  their  wealth  confiding  in  their  cattle,  in 
which  Abraham  is  faid  to  have  been  rich ; when, 
for  greater  convenience,  metals  were  fubdituted 
for  the  commodity  itfelf,  it  was  natural  for  the 
reprefentative  fign  to  bear  impreded  the  objeft 
which  it  reprefented ; and  thus,  accordingly,  the 
earlied  coins  were  damped  with  the  figure  of  an 
ox  or  Jheep . For  proof  that  they  actually  did 
thus  imprefs  them,  we  can  again  appeal  to  the 
high  authority  of  fcripture ; for  there  we  are 
informed,  that  Jacob  bought  a parcel  of  a field , 
for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money.  (Genefis,  ch. 
xxxiii.  v.  19.)  The  Hebrew  word,  trandated 
pieces  of  money , is  in  the  plural  mt^p  Kefitoth , 
which,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  fignifies 
Lambs,  that  is,  money  on  which  was  damped  the 
figure  of  a lamb ; for,  in  the  A&s,  ch.  xvii. 
v.  16.,  it  is  faid,  that  this  bargain  was  made  with 
money.  And  thus  Bate,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
brings  the  word  from  Kefet,  which  fignifies 
ajfurance , confidence.  “ ntonttp  Kefite , fome  coin, 
or  piece  of  money  of  what  weight  or  value 
does  not  appear,  that  1 know  of.  Gen.  ch.  xxxiii. 
v.  19.,  and  Jodi.  ch.  xxiv.  v.  32.;  for  a hundred 
Kefite  ( pieces  of  money),  marg.  lambs  ; but  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  dignified  a lamb.  Job,  ch.  xlii. 
v.  11.;  “ Every  man  gave  him  ntO^P  a Ptece  of 

money  ;** 
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money,”  and  named,  perhaps,  as  having  the 
public  damp,  the  infurance  mark , upon  it,  as  the 
word  dignifies  certainty ; and  in  the  Chaldee, 
Dan.  ii.  47.  and  iv.  34.,  and  fo  it  was  known  to 
be  derling,  or  what  might  be  relied  upon.’* 
Parkhurd  and  Leigh  are  of  the  fame  opinion. 
Rob.  Akiba,  in  Ros  haffana,  fays;  “ Cum  per  Afri- 
cam  peregrrnarer,  obolum  vocabant  Kefitam ; Quce- 
nam  inde  ed  utilitas  ? Ut  centum  Kefitce , de 
quibus  agitur  in  Lege  Mods,  explicentur  centum 
ctavxK  e;.  The  Greek,  Onkelos,  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Vulgate,  have  all  tranflated  Kejita 
by  lambs  or  fheep.  “ Mihi  tamen  ed  perfua-  ' 
fidimum  Kefitam  Hebrmis  nec  ovem  fuiffe,  nec 
agnum , fed  aliquod  nummi  genus.”  (Bochart.) 
And  Buxtorf  quotes  the  Talmud  to  prove,  that 
the  Kefita , in  Africa,  was  a fort  of  money. 

Bate  has  certainly  hit  on  the  right  meaning  of 
the  word,  viz.  Sterling , for  fo  it  means  in  Iridi. 
Riogh-cijle  (kide),  the  royal  mint,  the  royal 
treafury,  mod  probably  marked  with  a lamb. 
So  Ain , in  Arabic,  dignifies  an  ox,  and 

money;  Bos , nummus  aureus  (Golius);  which 
plainly  proves  it  was  money,  with  the  fignature 
of  an  ox  upon  it.  Again,  in  Iridi,  Oir-ki/la , is 
tranflated  royal  treafure,  but  certainly  implies 
Jlerling  gold.  “ When  Homer  and  Hefiod  fpeak 
of  the  value  of  different  objects,  by  oxen  and 
fheep,  we  mud  not  imagine  that  they  were  living 
animals,  becaufe  Hefy chins  exprefsly  fays,  that 

the 
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the  Athenian  money  was  damped  with  an  ox ; 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  this  money  had  been 
(truck  at  Athens  by  Thefeus,  before  the  war  of 
Troy.”  (Gebelin.) 

The  ox  or  cow  money  was  undoubtedly  cur- 
rent in  Ireland  ; for,  in  the  fouth  and  weft  of 
the  kingdom,  Boin  oil  tejliuni , the  cow  of  eight 
groats,  is  the  vulgar  name  for  half-a-crown,  or 
two  (hillings  and  eightpence-halfpenny,  being 
equal  to  two  (hillings  and  fixpence  Englifti  cur- 
rency, or  half-a-crown. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Kijli  originated  with 
the  Scythians ; for  can  we  imagine  that  the 
Scythians,  who  extended  their  conquefts  to  the 
Nile,  and,  returning  from  Egypt,  employed  fifteen 
years  in  conquering  Afia,  which  they  laid  under 
tribute,  and  held  this  conqueft  and  tribute,  for 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  till  Ninus , the 
Aflyrian  king,  found  means  to  relieve  his  country 
from  the  import,  had  no  money  ? Such  an  army 
mult  have  had  money,  and  a knowledge  of  arith- 
metical figures ; and  we  find  that  two  learned  au- 
thors, Boxhorn  and  Bryant , have  given  the  inven- 
tion of  arithmetical  figures  to  the  Scythians  ; and 
that  thofe,  formerly  ufed  in  Ireland,  were  Indian, 
1 have  (hewn,  in  an  engraved  plate,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  this  Collettanea.  Hyginus  alfo  gives 
the  Scythians  the  invention  of  money.  Indus 
rex  in  Scythia  argentum  primus  invenit , quod. 
Erichthonius  Athenas  primum  attuiit. 


“ The 
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(i  The  invention  of  coin,  or  the  fort  of  money 
difcovered  by  king  Indus  in  Scythia,  muff  have 
been  prior  to  the  Scythian  conquefl  of  Afia,  and 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Ninus, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  commonly  placed  2110 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chriffc ; confequently, 
the  Scythian  money  was  current  in  Afia  3610 
years  before  the  Chriflian  cera.”  (D’Ancarville.) 

All  ancient  money  was  originally  (lamped  with 
the  fignature  of  cattle.  Signatum  eft  notis  pe- 
cudum  ; unde  et  pecunia  appellata.  (Plinii,  N.  H. 
lib.  33.)  Varro  alfo  derives  pecunia  from 
pecus.  We  have  another  inftance  in  the  ancient' 
Greek  money,  denominated  the  ox.  Num- 
mos  Grecos  bovis  imagine  percuffos,  non  folum 
adagium  05?  krl  yx&ms,  fed  et  ipfi  nummi  antiqui, 
qui  KHfxDXiot;  principum  et  eruditorum  affervantur, 
fatis  docent  (Ainfworth). 

Of  the  (heep-money  of  Rome,  none  has  been 
difcovered.  Of  the  ox-money,  there  is  only  one 
fpecimen,  in  copper,  in  the  mufeum  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve at  Paris ; it  is  valued  at  four  fous.  Mont- 
faucon^has  engraved  two  in  his  Antiquite  Ex- 
piique.  In  the  year  300  of  Rome,  the  confuls, 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  and  An.  Terminus,  permitted  the 
magiflrates  to  impofe  pecuniary  punifliments,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  exceed  two  oxen,  and  thirty 
Iheep. 

That  money  pafled  by  weight,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  proved  alfo  from  feripture.  Abimelech, 
king  of  Guerar,  gave  Abraham  one  thoufand 

pieces 
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pieces  of  filver.  That  patriarch,  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a burial-place,  gave  four  hundred  Jhekels 
of  filver,  current  with  the  merchants,  as  we  have 
fhewn  before. 

The  Greeks  at  length  ftamped  money  with  the 
effigies  of  their  gods.  Phido,  tyrant  of  Argos, 
was  the  find;  that  prefumed  to  fubftitute  his  own 
name  and  figure  for  that  of  the  gods.  This  was 
ten  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  This 
was  efieemed  a great  innovation,  and  made  much 
noife.  Herodotus  calls  him  the  moll  infolent  of 
mortals. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  ancient  Irilh,  de- 
fended from  the  Indo-Scythians,  living  in  an 
ifland  abounding  in  gold  and  filver,  fhould  not 
coin  money  ? 

ftannique  fodinas 

Et  puri  argenti  venas,  quas  terra  refofiis 
Vifceribus  manes  imos  vifura  recludit ; 

l » 

fays  Hadrianus  Junius,  fpeaking  of  Ireland. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that,  at  a time  when, 
Tacitus  affures  us,  the  ports  of  Ireland  were  more 
frequented  than  thofe  of  Britain,  and  when  their 
ancient  Brehon  laws  afeertain  the  duty  on  wines, 
figs,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  the  value  and  duties  of 
thefe  articles  were  paid  in  cattle  ? — or  that  a poor 
taylor,  that  had  not  one  acre  of  ground,  was  to 
be  paid  in  cattle  for  his  work,  as  is  exprefled  in 
the  fumptuary  laws,  tranflated  in  this  Colle&anea? 

We 
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We  read,  in  thefe  old  laws,  of  payments  made 
by  cumals,  horfes,  fheep,  by  Grea-bal , Uing-oir , 
Fang,  and  Toice*  The  cumal  (or  camel)  was 
eflimated  or  palled  for  three  cows,  or  boins.  Tug 
me  tri  cumail  air  ; It  coft  me  nine  cows  (O’Brien). 
“ Ar.  t \ gemel , vel  gemel  Jehoud,  viz.  Ca- 
melum  Judaicum,  ut  aflerunt  Damir  et  Aben- 
bitar ; ita  Poenos  in  Africa  gamel  appellafle 
vel  gamalin , unde  fadta  fit  vox,  xxiJLCClX'£U'v>  Grseco 
more  inflexa.”  (Boch.) 

“ Ar.  I alwark , tarn  ad  pecudes  refer- 

tur,  quam  ad  numos ; Alcamus,  alwark  animal 
quodvis  et  opes  ex  camelis,  et  nnmmis  et  aliis 
and  this  is  the  word  ufed  by  the  Arabs  in  Afls, 
xvii.  1 6.,  where  it  is  faid,  the  purchafe  was  made 
with  money. 

Grea,  is  a horfe ; and  grea-bal,  ftamped  or 
marked  with  a horfe.  It  is  very  like  in  found  to 
the  Chaldasan  rro  gera,  cbolus,  numus  (Buxt. 
Plant.).  Greabal  is  commonly  tranflated  a penny, 
and  leath-greabal  a halfpenny.  S’ greabal,  three- 
pence ; an  annual  tribute  of  three-pence,  paid,  at 
the  command  of  the  monarch,  by  the  provincial 
kings  of  Ireland,  to  Saint  Patrick  (Keating, 
O’Brien,  Shaw).  The  initial  s Hands  for  Ji ; the 
Perf.  Ji , ox  f eh,  that  is,  three A From  gera 

comes  gearrah , a tax  or  tribute;  cohnh-ghearra, 
a lhare  of  the  reckoning,  vulgo,  a Ihot  (O’Brien). 

Gear-fom, 

* Si,  i.  t.  three,  is  now  obfolete  in  Irifh,  yet  is  preferved 
in  ft  tern,  a harp  with  three  firings ; in  Hindooft.  and  Perf. 
ftar. 
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Gear-fojn , entrance-money,  from  the  Ch.  CDW 
foum,  ponere  pretium  alicujus  rei ; Ar.  jjS' 
gerau , handfel,  earneft-money  (Rich.). 

Th t fgreabal  is  fometimes  tranflated  one  penny, 
but  evidently  was  three-pence.  The  pifi-ri , or 
royal  penny,  according  to  Cormac,  weighed  feven 
grains  of  wheat ; Pifiri , i.  e.  Crann  leathern  bis 
ac  tonias,  aen  pingine , eadhon , feacht  graine 
cruitbneacda.  Then  the  fgreabal , being  three- 
pence, weighed  twenty-one  grains ; but  the  mu 
gera , fedecim  grana  hordei  pendebat — femper 
homo  tertiet,  i.  e.  in  tres  partes  dividat  obolos 
fuos  (Buxt.).  Pingine , or  pinnine,  are  the  fame 
word,  fignifying  a penny.  In  the  Hindooftanee, 
penn  is  a halfpenny,  and  pukka  pyfa  a penny. 
The  Irifh  feldom  write  «tz,  preferring  the  N 
gideal , or  nafal  N,  for  the  latter ; and  the  mo- 
derns write  ngP  as  is  evident  in  the  word  fol- 
lowing. 

Fang,  Faing,  an  Iriih  coin,  a thin  coin  of 
gold  or  filver,  gold  foil ; faing  n’ dearg  oir,  a 
faing  of  red  gold  (O’Brien)  ; do  bhearadha  faing 
n' dearg  oir  don  Eafpog , he  gave  a golden  faing  to 
the  Bilhop;  (O’Clery).  The  Chinefe  have  a 
coin  named  Fang  and  Fuan,  which  is  the  tenth 

of 

b The  N gideal,  or  nafal  N,  is  well  deferibed  by  the  word 
gideal , which  fignifies  a reed  ; and  the  found  is  compared  tQ 
that  made  by  the  boys,  by  fplitting  a reed,  or  the  ftem  of 
draw  or  wheat,  and  blowing  through  it.  The  Turks  hare 
the  fume  name  for  the  nafal  N. 
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of  an  ounce  (Bayer,  Lex.  Syr.  p.  102.)  ; it  is 
not  noticed  if  of  ?old  or  filver. 

The  Indians,  fays  Sonnerat,  have  a fmall  coin 
of  gold  and  filver,  named  Fanon.  Thofe  of  gold 
are  very  difagreeable  ; they  are  fo  fmall,  they 
are  eafily  loft. c 

Toice  ( toike ).  What  metal  this  was  made  of 
does  not  appear.  In  Hindooftan,  tuke  fignifies 
money  in  general,  as  toice  in  Irifh  does.  In  fome 
parts  of  India,  taakaa  is  a name  for  a rupee, 
which  fignifies  filver  money. 

The  Irifh  names  for  money  in  general  are, 
Cearb,  Cim,  Cios  (bees'),  Cepar,  Piosa, 
Mal,  Ana.  — Cearb  is  the  Ar.  gherb , 

filver  ; Cim  the  Ar.  feem,  filver  ; Cios  (kees) 
the  Ar.  keefeh. — Cim,  fays  Cormac,  means 

filver.  Agus  don  airgead  do  bheartha  i cis 
d’fomharaibh  atroille  ainmnuighdha.  Cim  din 
ainm  each  ciofa  0 fin  : Cepar  do  airgad  ba  hainm 
prias,  dicitur  in  na  Breathamh  neimhe ; i.  e.  Cim 
is  filver,  in  which  money  was  paid  formerly  to 
pirates  for  redemption,  but  cepar  was  the  original 
name  of  fuch  payment  in  the  Brehon  laws.  Here 
we  have  the  C.haldaean  133  cepar,  Aurpov,  lytron, 
pecuniarum  pretium  redemptionis.  Hence  the 
mountain  of  Cipur  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Keper  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  ex- 
piation 

« I here  return  my  thanks  to  my  unknown  correfpondent 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  explaining  the  Fannorty  engraved  in 
the  corner  of  PI.  I.  of  my  Profpeftus.  It  is  a Fannoa  of 
Pondicherry. 
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piation  for  fins  was  offered,  i.  e.  redemption. 
Cabar,  feanean,  Cabar , a facred  bird  (O’Clery), 
an  old  cock  (Shaw)  ; gabar,  a goat,  a horfe,  a 
cock  (O’Brien);  all  animals  offered  for  the  ex- 
piation of  fins.  “ Caufa  autem  cur  gallo  potius 
quam  alio  animante  utantur,  hcec  eft,  quia  vir 
Ebraice  -on  geber  appellatur.  Jam  ft  geber  pec- 
caverit,  geber  etiam  peccati  poenam  fuftinere  de- 
bet. Quia  vero  gravior  effet  poena,  quam  ut  illam 
fubire  poffent  Judcei,  gallum  gallinaceum,  qui 
Talmudica  five  Babylonica  diale&o  ”Q3  geber  ap- 
pellatur, &c.”  (Buxtorf).  The  Talmudifts  could 
give  no  better  derivation. 

Piosa,  money.  Pifi-ri , i.  e.  Crann  leathanf 

the  royal  filver  money  (Cormac).  Perf. 
peifl:a ; Hindooft.  pyfe,  money  ; Perf.  Pe~ 

Jhiz , an  obolus,  or  any  fmall  money.  (Rich). 

Mal,  Arab,  and  Perf.  ^Lo  ma A riches. 

Ana,  riches ; Ar.  Ain. 

Leathan,  the  pi.  of  Lethe , filver,  money; 
Ar.  lejut , filvei. 

The  final  left  of  value  with  the  Irifti  was  the 
Cinneog  (or  the  churn),  a farthing  ; a piece  cei- 
tainly  damped  with  a churn  upon  it. 

My  reverend  and  learned  friend,  Mr.  Roberts, 
fuppofes  the  Cinneog  to  have  been  fo  called 

from  Cunobeline . tc  Attached  (fays  Mr.  Roberts) 

to 

* Here  we  have  Crann , fubdituted  for  Ri,  a king,  royal, 

iljj  karan,  lingua  Chorofmia,  imperator.  katun 

ille  ob  divitias  in  Oriente  Celebris,  eftque  ille  Korah , de  quo 
Num.  XVI.  (Gol.) 
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to  the  Roman  in  ter  efts,  he  appears  to  have  fa- 
voured their  views,  and  to  have  imitated  them. 
To  this  connection  with  the  Romans  he  perhaps 
owed  his  knowledge  of  coining  money ; and  to 
him  the  only  coin,  that  has  a name  properly 
Wellh,  owes  its  appellation  ; that  is  the  Ceiniog, 
or  Denarius , which,  there  is  no  great  rifque  in 
faying,  was  originally  called  Cunog , and  foftened 
afterwards  into  Ceiniog.  It  is  at  leaft  the  only 
probable  etymology  of  the  name  I can  find.  The 
word  Tafcio , on  the  reverfe  of  his  coins,  feems  to 
be  Gaelic  (Irilh),  or  the  dialed  of  the  Loegrians, 
and  to  fignify  the  mint  or  treafury  ; as,  in  Irilh, 
the  word  Taifgih  fignifies  hoarding  ; Taifgiodan , 
a ftorehoufe  of  arms,  &c.,  armarium.  As  Cuno- 
beline  was  king  of  the  Icenif  the  inference  is, 
certainly,  that  their  language  was  the  Gaelic ” 
(Irilh).  (Roberts’s  Early  Hiftory  of  the  Britons, 
p.  109.)  Taifce  certainly  fignifies  a hoard,  and 
Taifc-airm  an  arfenal,  but  I don’t  fee  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  to  a mint  or  treafury.  If  it  is 
not  the  name  of  the  coiner,  or  of  the  place  where 
it  was  coined,  it  may  be  tranllated  fic  volo  ; Taifce , 
vel  Toifce , voluntas  hominis  ; and  this  might 
refer  to  the  value  given  it  by  royal  ediCt.  My 
Munfter  friends  would  not  readily  give  up  the 
Cinneog  to  the  Wellh. 

Bns  was  another  fpecies  of  copper  money.  It 
fignifies  money  in  general,  rent,  tax,  tribute. 

p Reajlj, 


e See  Note,  p.  48  of  this  Number. 
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Reali,  or  fixpence,  is  Spanifh.  Real,  a royal, 
being  a piece  of  money  worth  fixpence,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a piece  of  eight  (Pineda,  Span. 
Di£h). 

Tuistiun,  Testune,  in  Irifh,  a groat,  or 
fourpence.  Teflon  is  an  Italian  coin,  in  the  Pope’s 
dominions,  worth  about  eighteen-pence  fierling ; 
it  is  alfo  a Spanifh  coin,  fo  called  from  Teflon , a 
head,  the  head  of  the  Pope  being  llamped  on 
it  (Pineda). 

From  the  preceding  pages  it  is  evident,  that 
the  ancient  Irifh  had  coined  money ; and,  from 
the  feveral  Indian,  Chaldcean,  and  Perfian  names 
for  coins,  it  is  as  evident,  they  brought  thofe 
names  from  the  Eafl.  Such  names  tend  to  con- 
firm their  hiflory. 

It  may  be  afked,  where  are  the  cumals,  and 
greabals,  and  fannons  ? Are  they  ever  dug  up,  or 
are  they  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  cabinets  or 
mufeums  ? — In  reply,  I afk,  where  are  the  fheep 
and  ox  money  of  the  Romans,  that  rich  and 
powerful  nation,  who  certainly  tranfported  many 
into  the  countries  they  conquered  ? They  are  not 
to  be  found  ; of  the  fheep  money,  not  one — and 
of  the  ox  money,  but  one. 

That  money  paffed  by  weight  in  Ireland  is  alfo 
evident.  The  uinge-oir , and  uinge-airgead , the 
ounce  of  gold  and  filver,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  hiftory,  as  is  the  eftablifhment  of  royal  mints 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdem.  The  Cios  fron, 
or  nofe  tax,  was  an  uinge  oir , an  ounce  of  gold, 

to 
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to  be  paid  yearly,  by  every  houfe-keeper,  into 
the  Danifh  treafury.  The  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians boafl:,  in  their  annals,  of  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  carried  out  of  this  country  in  their  fre- 
quent plunderings  ; and,  in  the  cabinets  of  thofe 
nations,  probably  fome  Irifh  coins  may  be  found. 

An  ounce  of  filver,  flamped  with  a harp,  from 
a die  elegantly  cut,  was  once  brought  to  me  by 
a merchant,  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  lived  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bridge-ftreet.  The  houfe  was  pulled 
down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  and  under  the  old 
foundation  this  piece  was  found.  It  was  oblong, 
and  weighed  exattly  an  ounce ; it  is  probably  in 
the  family  ftill.  We  had  then  no  public  Mufeum, 
no  Numarium,  as  eftablilhed  of  late  years,  by 
the  Dublin  Society,  for  the  depofit  of  Irilh 
antiquities. 

Great  numbers  of  Arabic  coins,  with  infcrip- 
tions  in  Cujic  characters,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Ireland.  An  iron  pot  full  was  lately  dug  up  in 
the  county  of  Derry  ; two  of  them  were  pre«^ 
fented  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

A Cufick  coin,  found  near  Dublin,  was  en- 
graved in  the  Oriental  Collection,  V.  II. 
of  Sir  William  Oufely,  and  explained  by  Profef- 
for  Tychfen  in  his  Introd.  in  Rem  Numariam 
Muham , p-  8 1 copied  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Oriental  Collection.  The  date  296  of  the 
Hejra  (A.  D.  908),  coined  at  Samarcand  by 
Ahmed  Ben  Ifmael,  fecond  prince  of  the  Sama- 
nian  dynafty. 


Another 
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Another  was  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Bal- 
tic ; it  was  dated  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1 80 
(A.  D.  796). 

The  Saracens  became  mailers  of  Spain  about 
the  eighth  century.  It  is  probable  thefe  coins 
were  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  inter- 
courfe  of  the  Irifli  with  Spain,  and  from  Ireland 
to  the  Baltic  by  the  plundering  Danes  and 
Norwegians. 


END  OF  PART  I. 
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Page  2 8,  line  6,  for  borcapoliatem,  read,  boreapoliatem. 

125,  — 3 from  bottom,  for  Kaman,  read , Haman. 

170, 12,  for  talky,  read,  talhy. 

1 7 1,  at  bottom,  dele  Note  to  p.  24. 

The  Arabic  fcholar  will  find  a few  medial  letters  ufed 
for  finals,  which  changes  not  the  orthography,  and  therefore 
not  worth  corredting. 

P.  5.  Perfas  vocant  facerdotes  fuos  p~Qn  cha - 
bar  in  (Baal  Aruch). 

P.35.  The  votary  of  Mithras  was  obliged  to 
undergo  a fiery  trial,  to  pafs  feven  times  through 
the  facred  fire,  and  each  time  to  plunge  himfelf 
into  cold  water.  The  number  feven  was  deemed 
facred  over  all  the  EalE  (Encycl.  Brit,  at  Myf- 
teries.) 

P.  59.  Add  TARF,  a traft,  a coafl  j as  Cion - 
/<7r/,  near  Dublin,  recle  Cluain  Tarf.  Cluain , a 

lawn,  paflure,  level  ground  (O’Brien) ; Ar. 
bclion,  paflure  ground  ; Ar.  tarf,  tra&us, 

latus.  (Gol.) 

P.  1 7 1 . The  title  of  the  book  of  Oghams  is 
urai  cEAnT  na  Noois,  tranflated,  by  O’Brien  and 
Shaw,  the  Primer  of  the  Bards.  I think  it  fhould 
have  been  called  the  Grammatical  Rules  of  the 
learned  Scribes.  “ Ut  CPTJTtf  Sotcrim  bene 

noris. 
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noris,  ipfe  vide  Exod.  V.  14,  15.;  quanquam  enim, 
v.  10,  praecedant  cum  iis  aliqui  di£H  lurfl}  Nogaji, 
attamen  hie  foli  Soterim.  Populi  percutiuntur 
ob  penfum  infe&um,  folique  ad  regem  queruntur; 
erant  ergo  hi  delegati  e populo  fuo ; illi  verb 
Nogajhim  fumpti  ex  iEgyptiis,  ac  pro  imperio 
dirigentes  opus.  Unde  et  ipfi  Nogajhim  priores 
nominantur  ; V.  6,  10.  Dicuntur  apiocpie  foterim 
quidam  e Levitis  fuper  Levitas  delegati;  1 Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  ubi  cum  judicibus  conjunguntur,  et 
interim  tacetur  utrum  Tint  ipfi  judices,  an  diverfi 
ab  iis. — Non  pojjum  afpernari  quod  LXX.  reddunt 
•y^a,i^[x.a.7Ha-xyu>yu<;.  Certe  Jier , vel  foter  Chal- 
daice  fignificat  literas , eafque  multiplices  (unde 
foterim).  Ut  hinc  commode  dici  potuerit  Jler  qui 
mandata  judicis  Jcripta  ad  fubditos  defert,  et  ob- 
fequi  imperat.  Dubium  tamen  efie  poteffc  an 
feripturas  ars  a?tate  captivitatis  Egyptiacae  ufitata 
efiet.”  (Gufletius  Comm.  L.  Hebr.  p.  852.)  See 
this  fubjeft  difeuffed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  my 
Colle&anea,  p.  209.) 

The  LXX.  have  certainly  properly  tranflated 
’WI3  nogaji,  by  uywy  Etc,  correfponding 

with  the  Irifli  Ngois , or  Nagois.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  in  the  word  Urai  ceacht,  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldean  cheth  n is  fubftituted  for  ch , 
which  (hews  that  thofe  characters  were  familiar 
to  the  writers  of  thofe  days.  The  Punic  and 
Eftrangelo  Aleph  of  the  Chaldmans,  frequently 
occur  in  ancient  Irifli  MSS.  Sec  Colle&anea, 
Vol.  V.  p.  90. 
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I have  barely  touched  on  the  Cabiric  myfteries 
pra&ifed  in  Ireland,  referving  them  for  a feparate 
treatife.  There  are  no  books  exifting,  in  my 
opinion,  in  which  they  are  fo  well  explained,  as 
in  Irifh  manufcripts. 

Herodotus  aflerts,  that  the  obfcene  rites  of  the 
Cabiri  were  communicated,  by  the  aboriginal 
Pelafgi , to  the  Samothr'acians  and  Athenians 
(L.  II.  C.  51.)  ; and  thefe  Pelafgi  were  our 
Aire-Coti , or  Indo-Scytha. 

We  have  alfo  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  that 
thefe  Cabiric  rites  originated  with  the  Colchi , on 
the  Phafis  (Geogr.  L.  X.  p.  472.),  the  original 
feat  of  our  Aire-Coti.  And  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Bionyfius , Per.  v.  565.,  and  of  Artemi - 
dorus  (ap.  Strabo,  L.  IV.  p.  198.),  that  the 
Cabiric  or  Samothracia?i  deities  were  eftablifhed 
in  Britain ; introduced,  without  doubt,  by  our 
Aire-Coti,  who  poflefled  that  ifland  long  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Cymri.  We  mud;  not,  there- 
fore, be  furprifed  to  find  the  Phallus  in  Ireland. 
Myfteria  phallica  myjleriis  Cabiricis  per  omnem 
terrarum  orbem  funt  conjunct  a.  (Faber  on  the 
Cabiri,  Vol.  I.  p.  367.) 

Thefe  myfteries  went  under  the  name  of 
Tailte,  or  Tilite,  in  Irifh,  and  Tailteaghan,  i.  e. 
tempora  Tailte , like  Bliaghan , a year,  i.  e.  Belis 

tempora.  O.  Perf.  ghahan , tempora. 

(Hyde,  R.  V.  P.  p.  164.) 

Telkta,  a religious  ceremony  (Apul.  p.  394. 
Lat.  ritus ; Ainfworth,  who  derives  it  from 

myjleria ). 
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myjieria ).  Again,  t'eaos,  myfteria  facra  arcana  ; 
maturitas  virginis,  unde  et  nupticz ; Hederic.  Lex. 
Graec.  But  the  Greek  was  borrowed  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  Tilete-aghan,  or  Tailtean , that  is,  tempora 
\ Tailte , or  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  fun.  On 
this  day  the  initiated  were  brought  out  of  the  mi- 
thratic  caves,  and  were  denominated  children  of  the 
fun  and  moon . “ Tailtean , a place  in  the  county 

of  Meath  (fays  Seward),  where  the  Druids  facri- 
ficcd  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  Heaven  and  Earth,  on  the  firft  of 
Augufl,  being  the  fifth  revolution  of  the  moon 
from  the  vernal  equinox.  At  this  time  the  States 
afiembled,  and  young  people  were  given  in  mar- 
riage, according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaftern 
nations . Games  were  alfo  inffcituted  (refembling 
the  Olympic  games  of  the  Greeks)  and  held 
fifteen  days  before,  and  fifteen  days  after  the 
firft  of  Augufl.  This  feflival  was  frequently 
denominated  Lughaid  Naoijiean,  or  the  matri- 
monial afiembly.”  (Topogr.  of  Ireland  ad  verb.) 

The  month  of  Augufl  was  anciently  named 
Luch-aid,  or  the  feflival  of  the  fun ; and  the  firft 
of  Augufl  flill  bears  the  name  of  Luch-nafa,  or 
the  anniverfary  of  Luc , the  fun  ; Chaldtean 
names,  that  will  hereafter  be  explained,  when 
treating  of  the  Cabiric  myfleries. 
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PLATE  V. 


Four  Views  of  a Stone  and  Inscription  on  the  Lands  of 
B allintag  art , County  of  Kerry. 


Drawn  by  H.  Pelham  to  a fcale  of  one  inch  to  a foot. 
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— •UOfift'B— 

OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS 

CONTINUED, 

BY  H.  PELHAM,  ESQ. 


Pi.  v.  “ On  the  lands  of  Ballintagart,  one 
mile  to  the  eafl  of  Dingle,  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  tumulus,  and  feveral  final  1 graves  round  it. 
The  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that,  at  a very 
diftant  period  back,  a great  battle  was  fought 
here,  between  the  Irilh  and  fome  of  their  in- 
vaders, and  that  the  flain  -w  ere  buried  in  this 
tumulus.  In  the  field,  where  this  tumulus  Hands, 
are  difperfed  fix  loofe  Hones  with  Ogham  infcrip- 
tions.  None  of  thefe  Hones  are  Handing,  for, 
being  of  a pebble  like  fhape,  but  of  a very  large 
fize,  they  have  been  rolled  about  the  field  as  a 
trial  of  Hrength.  The  plate  exhibits  four  views 
of  one  of  thefe  Hones,  which  were  necelfary  to 
give  a full  view  of  the  whole  infcription,  as  it  is 
cut  on  the  edge  of  the  Hone  round  almoH  the 
whole  of  it.  This  infcription  is  very  perfeft,  and 
is  copied  with  great  care.  The  figure  on  the  flat 
of  the  Hone,  I believe,  is  intended  for  a dagger, 
and  not  for  a crofs. 
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Ohfervation. See  the  crofs  explained  at 

PI.  IX. 

PI.  VI.  contains  four  views  of  the  fecond 
Ogham  infcription  at  Ballintagart.  This  infcrip- 
tion  is  alfo  very  perfett,  and  very  diftinflly 
marked. 


PLATE  VI. 

Four  Views  of  a second  Stone  and  Inscription  at 
Ballintagart. 


Drawn  by  H.  Pelham  to  a fcalc  of  one  inch  to  a foot. 
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PLATE  VII. 

Four  Views  of  a Third  Stone  and  Inscription  at 
Ballintagart. 


I 


Drawn  by  H.  Pelham  on  a fsalc  of  one  inch  to  a foot. 
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PL  VII.  cc  Contains  four  views  of  the  third 
Ogham  Infeription  at  Ballintagart.  This  is  the 
mod  perfeff  and  beautiful  infeription  I have 
feen.  The  done  is  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
length,  one  foot  three  inches  in  breadth,  and 
ten  inches  in  thicknefs,  fo  exquifitely  formed,  as 
to  leave  it  quite  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  work 
of  nature,  or  has  been  draped  by  the  hand  of 
man ; but  not  the  dualled  fign  of  a tool  is  to  be 
found  on  it,  except  the  infeription.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a done  which  the  immenfe 
force  of  a rolling  ocean  has  worked  for  a feries 
of  ages  into  its  prefent  drape,  by  a collidon 
with  other  dones,  of  its  own  gigantic  dze,  on 
fome  vad  beach.  This  is  fo  beautiful  and  fo 
perfect  a fpecimen  of  the  Ogham,  that  I drall 
be  tempted  to  fend  it  to  Dublin,  if  I dnd  it  will 
not  hurt  the  feeling,  or  drock  the  fuperdition, 
of  thofe  in  its  neighbourhood.” 

Obfervation. — I look  on  the  dgures  in  PL  V. 
VI.  and  VII.  to  have  been  all  Priapus’s.  Ball - 

na-tfagart  dgnides  the  Priapus  of  the  pried, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  offer  facridces  to  Aofar 
(pronounced  Eefar ).  “Les  Indiens  ont  le  Lingam 
qui  ajoute  encore  quelque  chofe  a l’infamie  du 
Phallus  des  Egyptiens  & des  Grecs : ils  adorent 
le  faux  dieu  Jfur  fous  cette  dgure  nrondrueufe 
& obfeene,  qu’ils  expofent  dans  les  temples,  & 
qu’ils  expofent  en  procedion  infultant  d’une  ma- 
niere  horrible  a la  pudeur  & a la  credulite  de  la 
populace/'  (La  Croze,  p.431.)  See  Aofar  ex- 
plained, 
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plained,  p.  86.  It  is  now  tranflated  God  by 

the  modern  Irifli  lexiconifts,  but  in  Pagan  my- 

\ 

thology  flgnified  the  Sun,  as  we  {hall  prove  in 
the  chapter  on  Aftronomy. 

« After  thefe  (the  ftiepherds),”  fays  Manetho, 
“ came  another  fet  of  people,  who  were  fo- 
journers  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis. 
Thefe  chofe  themfelves  a leader ; one  who  was 
a prieft  of  Heliopolis , and  whofe  name  was  Ofar - 
Jiph ; and,  after  he  had  lifted  himfelf  with  this 
body  of  men,  he  changed  his  name  to  Mofes 
Sab,  in  Egyptian,  fignifies  holy,  facred;  in 
Irifli  fob ; whence  Soibhfgeul , the  facred  ftory, 
is  the  only  name  for  the  Gofpel.  Aofar-fab,  the 
facred  or  holy  men  of  God,  is  therefore  fyno- 
nimous  to  Sagart,  a prieft ; whence  Ball-na - 
tfagart , pronounced  Tagart  j and  hence,  pro- 
bably, Ofar-Jijpbt 


PI.  VIII. 
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PLATE  VIII. 


Pillar-Stone  and  Inscription,  on  the  Lajuls  of  Bal- 
lintarman,  County  of  Kerry. 


, i 

PI.  VIII.  <c  On  the  lands  of  Ballintarman, 
nine  miles  eaft  of  Dingle,  hands  a large  pillar 
flone,  on  which  is  cut  a crofs  or  a dagger,  as 
in  the  drawing ; and  on  the  edge  are  feveral 
Ogham  characters,  which  are  carefully  deli- 
neated. 
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neated,  as  they  now  appear.  The  (lone  is  very 
much  worn  by  time,  and  the  rubbing  of  cattle, 
which  may  have  defaced  others,  fome  very  faint 
traces  of  which  feem  to  appear,  but  too  faint  to 
be  delineated.” 

Obfervation. — Ballintarman  fignifies  the  town 
or  village  of  the  fanCtnary.  Tarman  is  applied 
to  fuch  places  of  protection  as  belonged  to  the 
church ; glebe  land,  which  formerly  protected 
and  refuged  people  in  this  country.  Hence  it  is 
ufed  to  mean  protection.  Ex.  Tighim  fad  thar- 
man , I come  under  your  protection. 

Tarman  is  compofed  of  Tair , to  live,  to  exit!:, 
and  man,  or  aman , protection  ; Ar.  ^1^,1  aman , 
fecurity,  fafety,  protection.  Tarman  alfo  figni- 
fies a boundary  ftone,  marking  the  man,  or 
moun , that  is,  diftriCt.  Egyptian,  moun , a dif. 
triCt ; whence  Tuath-muan , or  north  diftriCt, 
now  Thomond ; Oir-muan , eaft  diftriCt,  now 
Ormond,  as  defcribed  in  the  Proem.  Hebr.  “i&n 
tar , a boundary  mark.  Jofli.  xv.  9.  The  bor- 
der was  tar , marked  out  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  unto  the  fountain.  Ch.  in'D  delineare , 
formare. 


PI.  IX. 
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PLATE  IX. 

Ogham  Inscription  on  the  lands  of  Ballyncanigh. 


No. 
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PLATE  IX. 

Ogham  Inscription  on  the  lands  of  Ballyneamgh. 


Scale  one  Inch  to  a foot. 
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PI.  IX.  “ On  the  lands  of  Ballyneanigh,  at 
the  very  bottom  of  Smerwick  harbour,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  are  three  inferibed  ftones, 
which,  till  within  a very  few  years,  were  co- 
vered with  an  immenfe  mafs  of  fand,  which,  by 
a very  violent  ftorm,  in  one  night  was  driven 
into  the  country,  and  left  uncovered  five  in- 
feribed hones,  two  of  which  have  been  loft,  fince 
I firft  faw  them.  The  other  three  I have  given 
drawings  of.  One  has  inferiptions  on  two  of  its 
edges,  A,  B. ; two  views  of  this  ftone  are  there- 
fore given.  A fecond  has  alfo  two  inferibed 
angles,  which  are  both  reprefented  by  one  view. 
The  characters  cut  on  thefe  ftones  are  very  per- 
fect and  diftinCt,  having  fuffered  nothing  by 
weather.  There  are  feveral  characters  buried 
under  the  fand.  A third  has  fomething  like  a 
crofs  cut  on  it,  which  the  drawing  exactly  re- 
prefents. 

Ballyneanigh,  if  a compound  name,  is  a very 
deferiptive  one  indeed,  fuppofing  O’Brien’s  ex- 
planation of  the  feveral  parts  of  it  correct.  Baile, 
a town  or  village ; nean,  a wave  or  billow  $ iglj, 
a ring.  For  the  lands,  which  bear  that  name, 
are  wafhed  by  the  waves  of  Smerwick  harbour  ; 
and,  within  thefe  three  years,  by  the  ftill  further 
difperfion  of  the  fand,  the  ruins  of  many  very 
ancient  habitations  have  been  difclofed,  which 
are  formed  of  the  rougheft  ftones,  placed  to- 
gether in  the  rudeft  manner  ; and  amongft  them 
is  a very  remarkable  circle  of  ftones,  fifty  feet  in 

diameter. 
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diameter.  This  circle,  or  ring  of  hones,  bears 
no  refemblance  to  thofe  circular  monuments, 
which  go  under  the  name  of  druidical  temples, 
for  in  this  the  hones  are  placed  in  contiguity. 
This  ring  of  hones  is  not  now  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  Ogham  hones,  and  neither  are 
more  than  twenty  yards  from  the  fea.” 

Obfervations. — My  ingenious  friend  probably 
wrote  the  name  from  the  mouths  of  the  country 
people.  Bally-na-aon-oigbe , and  Bally-na-Ion-igh , 
will  both  found  like  Ballyneanigk.  The  firh  will 
fignify  the  town  of  one  night,  alluding  to  its  dif- 
covery  by  a horm  in  one  night ; and  the  fecond 
will  fignify  the  town  of  the  Sim’s  cycle.  The 
circular  monument  was  certainly  an  altar,  and, 
by  its  conhrudlion,  fimilar  to  that  of  Carn-Bainn , 
or  the  altar  of  the  Sun , of  which  a plan  and  ele- 
vation are  given  at  page  180. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Colle&anea,  p.  176, 
I have  fhewn  the  origin  of  the  Crofs  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Tibetans.  As  many  of  my  readers 
may  not  be  in  poflfeffion  of  that  volume,  we  fliall 
here  make  an  ext  raft.  The  Chaldsean  mark,  or 
numeral  ten,  was  an  equlateral  triangle,  A,  which 
was  the  fymbol  of  perfection  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  fo  intended  by  the  Chaldteans,'1  as  from  ten 
all  nations  begin  a new  reckoning,  becaufe  it  is 
the  number  of  fingers  on  both  hands,  which 

were 


a Hence  the  triangle  became  the  emblem  of  the  Supreme 
Being  v/ith  the  Brahmins.  (See  Ti  mor , p.  89.) 
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were  the  original  inftruments  of  numbering. 
Hence  T>  iod , is  the  hands  and  the  number  ten , 
as,  from  mft  mana , to  number,  or  reckon,  comes 
the  Irifli  main,  and  the  Latin  manus , a hand.b 
“ Et  digiti  decern  funt  nobis,  quibus  numeramus, 
ct  omnium  fumma  numerorum,  quse  non  poteft 
nili  in  fe  replicari.”  (Thomaflinus,  p.  553.)  The 
Egyptians  doubled  the  triangle  thus,  Y,  and 
thus,  ^ ; whence  the  letter  X,  for  ten,  that  is 

perfection , being  the  number  of  fingers  on  both 
hands ; hence  it  flood  for  ten  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, Chinefe,  Phoenicians,  Romans,  &c.  The 
Mexicans  ufe  the  fame  figure  in  their  fecular 
kalendars.  The  Tartars  form  it  thus,  +,  and 
call  it  lama,  probably  from  lamb,  in  Irifli,  the 
bands ; and  it  fignified  perfection.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  high  prieft  with  the  Tibetans ; 
whence,  in  Irifli,  laa?n,  or  luam , the  head  of  the 
church,  an  abbot,  &c.  ec  Ce  qu’il  y a de  re- 
marquable,  c’efl;  que  le  grand  pretre  des  Tar- 
tares  porte  le  nom  de  lama , qui  en  langue  Tar- 
tare  fignifie  la  croix ; et  les  Bogdoi  qui  con- 
quirent  la  Chine  en  1694,  et  qui  font  foumis  au 
D aide -lama  dans  les  chofes  de  la  religion,  out 
toujours  des  croix,  fur  eux,  qu’ils  appellent  aufli 
latnas (Voy.  de  la  Chine  par  Avril.  L.  III. 
p.  194.)  “ The  ornaments  on  the  palace  of  the 
Dalae-Lama  have  crofles  on  them.”  (Turner.) 
Hence,  as  before  obferved,  p.  185,  the  veflinent 

of 

b Manus,  a hand,  a throw  at  dice;  de  cujus  etymo  nihil 
comper.  (Ainfworth.) 
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of  the  pried  of  Horus  is  full  of  crojfes.  We  even 
meet  the  crofs  on  a Phallus.  The  Greeks  ufed 
erodes  on  their  coins,  and  as  deities,  emblems  of 
the  deus  regenerator , or  great  prototype  of  Bac- 
chus. “ Monetas  Helence  Auguftse  et  invent <z 
crucis  antiquitus  cufas  prsefens  efle  remedium 
pdverfus  morbum  comitialem.”  (T.  Bofius,  L. 
XV.  c.  12.;  and  Nenia  Britannica,  by  the 
learned  and  Reverend  James  Douglas,  p.  68.) 
The  Savages  in  America  count  alfo  by  tens,  and 
the  number  ten  is  the  number  of  perfe&ion. 
64  Car  le  nombre  de  dix  efl  chez  eux  le  nombre 
de  perfection,  comme  il  etoit  chez  les  Egyptiens, 
comme  il  eft  aujourdhui  ches  les  Chinois.” 
(Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  T.  II.)  Sec 
Colledanea,  VoJ.  V.  p.  i8o. 


PI.  X. 
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PLATE  X. 


Views  of  two  Stones  and  Inscriptions  on  the  lands  of 
Ounagappul , County  of  Kerry. 

B 


Drawn  by  H.  Pelham,  on  the  fcale  of  one  inch  to  a foot. 


PI.  X.  44  At  Ounagappul,  oil  the  lands  of 
Minard,  five  miles  to  the  eafl  of  Dingle,  there 
is  a large  tumulus,  twenty-two  feet  fquare,  on 
which  are  four  fiones,  two  with  Ogham  infcrip- 
tions,  and  two  without.  The  hone,  marked  in 
the  drawing  with  the  letter  A,  is  of  the  brown 
mountain  kind,  but  in  fhape  of  the  pebble, 
like  fome  of  thofe  at  Ballintagart,  PI.  V.  It  is 

fixed 
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• 

fixed  in  the  earth,  at  the  north-eafl  angle  of 
the  tumulus;  the  chara&ers  are  very  diftin&Iy 
marked  on  it,  but  I think  my  drawing  does  not 
contain  the  whole  infcription,  as  fome  part  ap- 
pears to  be  under  the  earth.  The  (lone,  marked 
B,  /lands  in  the  center  of  the  ea/tern  fide  of  the 
tumulus.  The  characters  on  this  /lone  are  but 
indi/tinCtly  marked,  but  thofe  I have  given  are 
certainly  on  the  /lone,  and  probably  more  are 
under  ground.” 

Obfervations. — Thefe  are  evidently  Phalli,  like 
thofe  of  Ballintagart.  Gopal-fama  is  one  of  the 
brahminical  names  of  the  Phallus  or  Lingam.  In 
the  Circar  that  contains  the  pagodas,  fimilar  to 
the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  (fee  preceding 
chapter,)  at  a place  called  Ganjam , is  a pagoda 
to  the  Indian  Priapus,  their  god  Gopal-fcnnci. 
<e  The  obfcene  deity  is  reprefented,  both  in  fculp- 
ture  and  painting,  in  the  mod  filthy  manner,  and 
figures  of  males  and  females  are  reprefented  in 
every  variety  of  indecency.  The  fame  fpecies  of 
pagoda,  the  fame  difgufting  fculpture,  and  the 
fame  reverence,  is  paid  to  Gopal-fama  in  places 
innumerable  along  this  coa/l:  he  is  often  carried 
in  proceflion,  followed  by  troops  of  virgins  and 
married  women,  who  wor/hip  and  kifs  the  infignia 
of  the  god  to  deprecate  /lerility.”  (Pennant’s 
Hindo/lan,  Vol.  II.  p.  128.) 


R 
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PI.  XI.  This  flone  lies  on  Cromwell’s  Rock, 
oppofite  the  city  of  Waterford:  it  was  fo  called 
from  a tradition  the  people  have,  that  Cromwell 
fat  in  a (tone  chair  or  feat  there,  during  the  fiege 
of  Waterford.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth  ; the  lines  are  not  deep,  and 
the  infcription  probably  was  larger.  (Mr.  Petre, 
junior.) 


PLATE  XII. 


PI.  XII.  This  fione  Hands  near  the  church  of 
Caflle-dermot,  on  the  north-eafl  fide.  It  is  about 
two  feet  high,  and  perforated  with  a hole, 

through 
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through  which  you  might  thruft  your  arm.  (See 
PI.  I.)  It  is  at  prefent  almoft  covered  with  net- 
tles, and  ferves  as  a head  (tone  to  fome  perfon 
who  lies  beneath.  The  infcription  is  probably 
buried  in  part.  (W.  Haliday  del.) 


CHAP. 


I 


CHAP.  VII, 

OB' 

GOLDEN  IMPLEMENTS, 

ANB 

ORNAMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER , 

FOUND  IN 

IRELAND. 


Description  of  a curious  golden  double  cupped  Patera , 
up  in  the  County  of  Galway.  PI.  XIII. 

SEVERAL  patera?  of  this  form  have  been  dug 
up  in  Ireland;  all  were  of  gold,  and  of  various 
dimenfions.  The  drawing  is  of  the  fize  of  the 
original,  and  is  the  largefl  I have  feen.  It  was 
difcovered  by  a peafant  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
who  brought  it  to  Mr.  Sylvefter  Nowlan,  filver- 
fmith,  in  the  town  of  Athlone,  who  declined  the 
purchafe,  but  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  it,  of 
which  PI.  XIII.  is  a copy.  It  was  fold  to  Mr.  Ca- 
vanagh,  goldfmith  of  Dublin,  for  fifty-two  gui- 
neas, its  weight,  who  foon  after  melted  it. 

Mr.  Nowlan  perceived  the  lips  of  the  cups  were 
folded  down,  as  at  a , and,  by  fome  fra&ures,  dif- 
covered in  the  fold  fomething  reprefenting  a dried 
fulh.  Curiofity  led  him  to  raife  up  the  folding, 

and 
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and  he  extracted  a kind  of  coarfe  grafs;  one 
broke  in  pieces,  the  other  was  taken  out  com- 
plete, and  is  now  in  my  pofTeffion,  which  I have 
no  doubt  is  Cnfa  grafs. 

Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilford  inform  us, 
that  Gufa  grafs  is  of  the  genus  named  Poa  by 
Linnmus:  that  the  brahmins  fay  this  grafs  derived 
its  fanftity  and  appellation  from  Cufh,’  the  proge- 
nitor of  a great  Indian  family;  and  fome  fay  it 
grew  round  the  body  of  Cnfh  himfelf,  or  of  his 
fon  Cuficha , when  performing  his  Tapafya , or 
aft  of  auftere  devotion. 

In  the  Gloffary  of  Gormac,  who  was  converted 
by  Patrick,  and  made  archbilhop  of  Calhel,  (in 
which  we  find  a number  of  names  of  the  brahmi- 
nical  deities,)  this  grafs  is  named  Cuife-cliu , ex- 
plained by  CuifeA&ogh , that  is,  the  cuife  of  the 
rriarlh,  a name  correfponding  to  the  defeription  of 
the  poa,  a meadow  grafs;  for  one  fpecies,  which 
grows  in  marfhes,  the  cattle  will  frequently  go  fa 
deep  as  to  endanger  their  lives. 

The  Dedamte  colony  that  mixed  with  the  Aire 
Coti,  or  Indo-Scythae,  on  their  return  from  the 
Soor  or  Indus,  to  Colchis  or  Scythia,  were  Chal. 
dmans,  according  to  Irifh  hihory,  and  drew  their 
defeent  from  CujJj.  (See  my  Vindication  of  Irifli 
Pliltory,  p.  154.)  In  this  chronological  table 
Cufh  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Cham , fon  of  Noah , 
agreeable  to  Scripture ; but  the  fons  of  Chus  dif- 
fer very  much  in  name,  yet  the  jQxth  is  faid  to 
have  been  a mighty  hunter. 

Cufh, 
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Cufh 
Seba 
Havila 
Sabtab 
R aamab  - 

Sabtecha  - 
Nimrod  - 


Cufh 

Eedel 

Peleft 

Ephice 

Uccat 

Sadhal 

So-puirnach,  or,  the 
mighty  hunter. 


cc  Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 

Lord.”  (Genef.  ch.  x.) 

In  the  old  Perfian,  Ajl^o  piraneh  is  a hunter. 
The  word  is  now  obfolete  in  the  Irifli  language, 
and  Sealec  or  Sealg  is  generally  ufed,  a word 
in  common  with  the  Irifh  and  the  Arabs.  (See 
p.  25.) 

As  the  Dedanite  colony  were  Budhifts,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  (hewn  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  5 
and  as  we  are  allured  by  Mr . Bangles , that  Budb 
was  the  founder  of  Sabiifm , and  that  Brahma 
only  altered  the  dogmas,  and  appropriated  to 
himfelf  the  ideas  of  Budh ; and  Strabo  informs 
us,  that  the  worfhip  of  the  Cabiri  began  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phafis  in  Colchis,  the  original  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Aire  Coti,  anceftors  of  the  an- 
cient Irifh;'  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  Brahmins 
received  the  fuperftition  of  the  Cufa  grafs  from 
the  Aire  Coti,  and  alfo  the  names  of  many  of 
their  deities. 


c Hence  we  are  able  to  explain  the  names  Diofcuri,  Tel* 
chihes,  Anaflcs,  &c.,  in  the  Irifh,  as  in  the  Proem  of  this 
fecond  part. 
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On  the  outfide  of  the  cups  of  the  patera,  were 
twelve  indented  circles,  the  lowed  bordered  with 
forty-eight  pyramids  or  triangles,  the  marks  of 
water  and  fire.  The  handle  was  fattened  to  the 
cups  by  feven  large  pyramids,  each  fubdivided 
into  four  others,  Fig.  i.,  reprefenting  alfo  water 
and  fire. 

The  twelve  circles  may  have  reprefented  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac  and  their  fpheres. 
The  forty-eight  pyramids  correfpond  with  the 
number  of  the  old  conttellations ; and  the  feven 
triangles  of  the  handle  to  that  of  the  planets. 

Thefe  triangular  fignatures  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  time  immemorial,  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maurice  has  fhewn  in  the  Hittory  of  Hin- 
dottan,  and  at  this  day  are  the  chemical  marks 
for  air,  fire,  earth,  and  water.  See  Fig.  3. 

The  ancient  Perfians  facrificed  to  the  fun  and 
moon ; hence,  I think,  the  double  patera.  In 
the  ruins  of  Perfepolis  is  a monument,  fuppofed 
to  be  a tomb  of  one  of  the  ancient  Perfian  kings 
before  Cyrus.  He  ttands  oppofite  to  a blazing 
altar,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  tablet  is  the  fun, 
and  in  the  other  the  moon.  Thus  defcribed  by 
Bardon,  in  his  Coftume  des  anciens  Peuples,  Vol. 
III.  p.  1 19.  PI.  1.  “ Voici  le  monument  le  plus 

confiderable  que  le  terns  nous  ait  conferve  des 
mines  de  Perfepolis:  c’ett  le  tombeau  d’un  des 
premiers  Rois  de  Perfe,  que  des  ecrivains  croient 
anterieur  au  regne  meme  de  Cyrus.  On  voit 
dans  la  table,  dont  l’edifice  eft  couronne,  un 

fouveraiq 
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fouverain  priant  devant  Tautel  du  dieu  Mithras, 
qu’  environnent  le  Soldi  et  la  Lune.” 

On  the  ftaircafe  of  Perfepolis  is  a p:  oceffion  to 
facrifice,  in  which  one  of  the  attendants  carries 
two  goblets,  one  in  each  hand,  to  make  the  liba- 
tions, “ Une  efpece  de  vieux  Neocore,  te- 
nant en  main  deux  gobelets  pour  faire  les  liba- 
tions.” (Bardon,  p.  129.)  1 therefore  make  no 

doubt  of.  this  patera,  probably  invented  by  our 
Aire  Coti,  being  ufed  to  perform  the  double  ob>r 
lation  to  the  fun  and  moon  at  one  time. 

The  Right  Rev.  Doftor  Pocock  prefented  one 
of  thele  double  headed  paterae  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  London,  with  a memoir,  in  which 
he  obferves ; 66  The  form  feems  to  promife  much 
difficulty  in  afcertaining  its  ufe.  Whether  it  be 
a fpecies  of  fibula,  or  what  elfe,  I am  utterly  at 
a lofs  Many  fuch,  diverfified  only  by  a few 
ornaments,  have  been  found,  from  time  to  time, 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Simon,  of 
Dublin,  communicated  to  you  drawings  of  feve- 
ral,  which  came  to  his  knowledge;  and  Mr- 
Lethieullier,  fo  far  back  as  1731,  exhibited  one, 
of  the  exa£t  fize  and  ffiape  of  mine,  found  that 
year  in  Scotland,  in  an  urn.  Mr.  Simon,  after 
defcribing  thofe,  of  which  he  made  drawings, 
and  mentioning  the  places  where  feveral  of  them 
were  found,  and  that  he  could  receive  no  infor- 
mation of  their  ufe,  concludes  with  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  they  were  ufed  in  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Iriffi  Druids,  or  other  priefts,  but 

not 
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rot  as  ornaments.  The  places  where  they  were 
found,  in  grounds  that  were  formerly  bogs,  and 
which,  before  the  rain  and  waters  had  iubfided, 
were  probably  vallies,  feem  to  point  out  that 
they  were  ufed  by  the  Fagan  priejls  ; many  of 
the  ancient  altars,  or  cromlech  hones,  that  have 
been  difcovered  in  Ireland,  being  in  vallies,  near 
fome  rivulets,  as  well  as  on  high  grounds.  Such 
is  Mr.  Simon’s  opinion. — The  great  fimilitude, 
obfervable  between  them,  fhews  they  ferved  very 
fimilar  purpofes ; their  chief  difference  depending 
upon  their  fize,  gnd  the  wreathed  or  plain 
flexure  of  their  bows ; the  fize  adding  only  to 
their  value,  not  to  their  ufe.  The  largeft,  of 
which  I now  prefent  a drawing,  with  the 
wreathed  bow,  weighed  fifteen  ounces ; the 
fmall  one,  found  with  it,  but  one  ounce  four 
pennyweights.  This  laft,  inftead  of  having  its 
bulb,  or  cup,  hollow  like  the  others,  is  covered 
with  a flat  oval  plate.  Thefe  two  were  found 
in  Galway.  Others,  mentioned  by  him,  were 
found  on  the  confines  of  Louth  and  Meath,  in 
digging  fome  reclaimed  ground,  that  was  for- 
merly a bog.  That  in  my  poffeflion,  with  the 
cups,  is  worth  about  fifteen  pounds  flerling. 
Mr.  Lethieullier’s,  found  in  an  urn  in  Scotland, 
was,  I fuppofe,  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  value, 
they  fo  exaftly  agree  in  all  refpetts.  They  were 
all  of  fine  gold,  without  alloy.”  (Archasologia, 
Vol.  II. 
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The  {mail  one,  with  flat  plates,  was  certainly  a 
fibula ; of  which  kind  there  are  drawings  in  my 
Collectanea,  N°.  XIII.  Vol.  IV.  and  of  feveral  . 
pateree  of  various  fizes. 

The  pagan  Irifli  often  facrificed  to  the  two 
great  planets,  the  fun  and  moon,  at  the  fame  time. 
On  the  firfl:  of  Auguft  was  the  ceremony  of  the 
marriage  of  thefe  planets,  of  which  hereafter  in 
this  chapter,  I fuppofe  this  double  patera  was 
ufed  on  that  ceremony,  and  that  Mr.  Simon  was 
perfectly  right  in  afligning  them  to  the  ufe  of 
religious  rites,  by  the  pagan  priefts  of  Ireland. 


DRESS,  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF  DRESS, 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 

IT  is  impoflible  at  this  diflance  of  time  to  fay 
with  precifion  what  was  the  drefs  of  the  Aire 
Coti , when  they  firfl;  took  pofleflion  of  thefe 
iflands.  That  of  the  men  was  certainly  very  fimh 
lar  to  that  of  the  Highlanders  at  this  day,  fliort 
Perfian  breeches  and  the  plaid.  The  latter  I have 
proved,  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  to  have 
been  the  palad  of  the  Chaldceans,d  mentioned 
in  Nahum,  tranflated  by  Gebelin,  and  the 
falut , the  parvum  et  anguftum  indumentum  of 
the  Arabs  (Golius).  They  wore  not  only  the 
kelt  or  fliort  breeches,  but  alfo  the  pantaloon, 

named 


4 Vindication,  p.  532. 
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named  brifeahfearv  by  the  moderns.  ( Searv - 
ruan , i.  e. fearvfraoineadh,  i.  e.  brifeadhfearbh , 
O’CIery)  or  the  fearv-breeches.  Ovid  fays  the 
Greeks  had  adopted  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  Getce,  that  they  wore  fkins  of  wild  beads, 
with  Perfian  breeches. — “ I do  not  recoiled  any 
defcription  of  Perfian  breeches,”  fays  the  lively 
and  ingenious  Mrs.  Guthrie,'  “ but  J.  Pollux, 
profeflor  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  fays,  that  the 
Scythians  wore  a kind  of  long  pantaloon  breeches, 
reaching  to  their  ankles,  called  Saravara  in  < Scy- 
thia and  the  Taurida:  the  very  name  that  they 

dill  go  by  in  the  Ukraine  and  Illyria .” Hence, 

probably,  the  farwal  of  the  Arabs/ 

Arabice  porro  bracca  ed  ‘yno  firwal ; Talmudici 
fcribunt  ‘tVUZ?  firwal , quod  Aruch,  et  Aquinas,  et 
alii  perperam  T>  rvQ  beth  iod,  chirothecam  inter- 
pretantur;  id  enim  efle,  quod  diximus,  patet  ex 
ufu  Arabum.  Ergo  ex  ‘yno  firwal , p^nD  fir- 
r walliin , braccatos  lignificat:  unde  Romanis,  per 
metathefin,  Silures.  Ii  Phcenicum,  qui  in  Britannia 
fedes  fixerunt,  vocati  funt  ut  a reliquis; 

Phoenicibus  hac  appellatione  didinguerentur,  quo- 
modo  pars  una  Gallice  a braccarum  ufu  braccata 
di<da  ed”  (Boch.  V.  I.  p.  65 1 .)  But  we  find  a 
Perfian  word  would  have  come  much  nearer  to 
Silures , and  that  is  /A  aw  fnilwar,  breeches, 
pantaloons;  in  Irifli  fuilmhear , (fuilwear) , ex- 
plained by  O’CIery  by  ton,  the  breech,  the  arfe, 

tranflated 

a Tour  through  the  Taurida,  p.  22. 

f Richardfon’s  Englifh  Arabic  Did.  at  breeches , 
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tranflaled  by  O’Brien,  a wave,  miftaking  ton,  the 
breech,  for  tonn,  a wave,  the  fea. 

Herodotus  mentions  a nation  of  Scythians, 
called  Agathyrfl , who  wore  garments  ornamented 
with  gold  and  filver,  another  named  Melanchlcenip 
who  drefled  always  in  black.  “ I am  in  doubt, 
fays  our  female  traveller,  whether  in  the  Tur- 
comani , of  the  deferts  of  the  Cafpian , we  do  not 
find  another  tribe  of  Scythians,  the  Agathyrfl , 
noted  by  the  ancients  for  their  attachment  to 
drefs,  ornamented  with  gold  and  filver , fo  very 
different  from  the  Nomade  Scythians.  Thefe  people 
were  conquered  by  the  Calmucs , and  kept  in  a 
kind  of  fervitude  by  them  in  the  Cafpian  deferts, 
after  being  difpofleffed  of  their  ancient  haunts  on 
the  Mceotis:  but  the  departure  for  China  of  fo 
large  a part  of  the  Calmuc  or  Mongul  nation 
fet  them  at  liberty:  and  we  fee  their  ancient  na- 
tive taffe  for  gold  and  filver  laced  clothes  revive 
with  their  freedom,  and  diftinguilh  them  as  much, 
in  modern  times,  from  the  reft  of  the  hordes,  as 
the  Agathyrfi  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  by 
their  raiment  flowered  or  laced  with  gold . The 
Melanchloeni,  who  drefled  always  in  black,  whom 
I fufpeft  to  have  been  a colony  of  Jews , by  this 
chara&eriftic  mark,  not  applicable  to  any  other 
people  round  the  Euxine,  I {hall  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  {hew,  that  this  induftrious  commercial 

people 

* Mailin-chaile , in  Irifh,  a black  cloak.  Failin  is  mailin , 
mantle  and  cloak. 
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people  had  found  their  way,  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod, to  this  very  country,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Colchis  in  the  neighbourhood. ” 

We  muff  follow  this  entertaining  traveller  a 
few  lines  further.  “ The  father  of  hiftory,”  fays 
flie,  “ likewife  mentions  the  tombs  of  the  Scythian 
kings,  at  a place  called  Gerrhe , where  the  Dnieper 
begins  to  be  navigable,  and  -gives  us  a curious 
account  of  the  ceremonies  praftifed  at  their  fune- 
rals: fuch  as  that  their  corpfes  were  embalmed, 
their  favourite  concubine,  with  a head  cook, 
groom,  footman,  and  meffenger  interred  with 
their  fovereign.” 

The  Irifh  word  for  a grave,  vault,  or  cave,  is 
gaireah , (O’Brien,  Shaw,)  vulgarly  pronounced 
garry  and  gouty,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter  on  the  Carn-gaireah , which  is  certainly 
the  Gerrhe  of  Herodotus. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
fouth  and  weft  parts  of  Ireland,  mult  have  met 
with  the  black  Melanchlceni,  while  the  women 
were  decorated  with  filver  lace.  I have  feen  a 
female  peafant,  in  her  holyday  drefs,  with  three 
rows  of  filver  lace  round  her  petticoat.  And  as 
to  the  cruel  cuftom  of  burying  the  concubine 
and  fervants  with  the  mailer,  our  Indo-Stytha* 
dropped  that  cuftom,  as  foon  as  they  became 
Budhijls.  Budh  put  an  end  to  the  human  facri- 
fice,  as  has  been  repeatedly  fliewn  in  the  courle 
of  this  work.  I mean  to  coniine  my  obfervations 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  female  drefs  chiefly. ' 


Sir 
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Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland* 
obferves,  “ that  he  had  met  with  but  very  {lender 
accounts  in  his  reading,  concerning  the  ornaments 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Irifh:  he  obferves,  that 
fome  of  their  kings  wore  a crown  of  gold,  and 
Nennius  gives  an  account,  that  their  kings  hung 
pearls  in  their  ears.  Of  the  golden  chain,  which 
Dermod  Mac  Cerbail,  king  of  Ireland,  ufed  ta 
wear  about  his  neck,  fee  the  writer  of  the  life  of 
St.  Brendan.  That  their  great  men  alfo,  in  an- 
cient times,  wore  rings  of  gold  on  their  fingers, 
is  a matter  beyond  difpute.’5 

Since  the  period  in  which  Sir  James  wrote, 
many  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  bogs,  that  may  lead  to  a certain 
knowledge  of  thofe  formerly  in  ufe,  fuch  as 
buckles,  fibula?,  clafps,  frontlets,  bracelets,  &c. 
If  none  of  thefe  had  been  found,  the  oriental 
names  of  fuch  ornaments,  {fill  exiiTing  in  the  Irifli 
language,  are  certain  proofs  of  the  uie  of  them  in 
ancient  times.  But  if  he  had  confulted  the  Englifh 
hiftorian,  Speede,  who  publifued  his  Itinerary  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century,  he  would  have 
gained  much  information  j for  that  author  informs 
us,  “ that  in  his  time  the  Irifli  women  wore  their 
hair  plaited  in  a curious  manner, h hanging  down 
their  backs  and  flioulders  from  under  folden 

wreaths 

h Plaited  hair  was  common  to  the  women  of  the  Ea(f. 
Montfaucon,  Suppl.  V.  II.  mentions  an  Ifis  with  plaited 
hair.  The  Pcrfian  ladies  wore  the  hair  plaited  alfo,  as  we 
Ihall  fhew  hereafter.  , 
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wredths  of  fine  linen , rolled  about  their  heads, 
rather  loading  the  wearer  than  delighting  the 
beholder;  for  as  the  one  was  molt  feemly,  fo  the 
other  was  unfightly : their  necks  were  hung  with 
chains  and  carkenets , their  arms  wreathed  with 
many  bracelets , and  over  their  fide  garments  the 
fhagge  rugge  mantle,  purlled  with  a deep  fringe 
of  divers  colours.” 

If  fuch  was  the  attire  of  a female  peafant  in 
Speede’s  time,  we  may  readily  judge  what  that 
of  a woman  of  quality  was,  in  more  ancient  times. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Englifh  ladies  wore 
the  golden  chain  and  cafkenet,  the  carkenet,  I 
fuppofe,  of  Speede.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of 
Elizabeth,  Maflenger  published  his  City  Madam , 
in  which  Luke  fays  to  his  filter,  who  is  wife  to  a 
wealthy  merchant, 

— “ You  wore 

Sattin  on  folemn  days,  a chain  of  gold, 

A velvet  hood,  rich  borders — and  fometimes 
A dainty  minever  cap — a filver  pin, 

Headed  with  a pearl,  worth  three  pence : and  thus  far 
You  were  privileg’d;  no  man  envied  it. 

It  being  for  the  city’s  honour,  that 
There  lliould  be  a diftindtion  made  between 
The  wife  of  a patrician  and  a plebeian.” 

But,  continues  he,  ever  fince  your  hufband  was 
knighted,  the  cafe  was  entirely  altered; 

**  The  reverend  hood  cut  off — your  borrowed  hair. 
Powdered  and  curl’d,  was  by  your  drefier’s  art 
Formed  like  a coronet,  hang’d  with  diamonds 

And 
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And  niceit  orient  pearls. — Your  cafkenets 

That  did  adorn  your  neck,  of  equal  value; 

Your  Hungerland  bands,  and  Spanifh  quellio  ruffs: 

Great  lords  and  ladies  feafted  to  furvey 

'Embroider’d  petticoats.” 

Here  is  no  mention  of  turban  or  bracelets,  or 
of  plaited  hair  hanging  down  on  the  back  and 
ffioulders.  Thefe  were  oriental  ornaments,  as 
we  ffiall  find  hereafter. 

The  Iriffi  mantle  was  of  two  forts,  the  Cuid  or 
Chuid-arun , and  the  Buriud , or  Falliurt . The 
Cuid-arun  had  a hood  or  cap  to  it  5 this  was 
certainly  the  Stola  Babylonica,  the  Choud  or 
Choud-Choud  of  Ezekiel ; i.  e.  the  ffiawls  of  the 
Eaft,  which  covered  head  and  flioulders,  under 
the  appellation  of  Choud-Choud  (Volney). 

The  long  mantle,  Buriud , or  Failiun,  or  Mai- 
lion , with  a druineach , or  fringe  of  divers  colours, 
was  the  burid  of  the  Perlians,  a ftriped  kind 
of  garment  of  two  colours  (Richardfon);  and 
the  p'V'BN  aphilion , the  pallium  or  toga  of  the 
Babylonians  (Buxtorf),  with  the  Perfian  f'yjCS 
drunuk , or  durnuk , or  fringe. 

The  whole,  being  of  woollen  manufacture, 
went  under  the  name  of  Cafag  ; i.  e.  Ar. 

Khajf  'e , a woollen  garment  (Richardfon).  *' 

In  fine,  every  part  of  the  Irifli  drefs  was  the 
lame,  in  form  and  name,  as  with  the  Perfians, 
Arabs,  and  Chaldaeans. 

There  is  not  a more  difficult  fubjeCt  to  write 
on,  than  the  ancient  dreffes  of  every  nation.  In 
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mofl  of  the  oriental  diale&s,  there  is  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  cloth,  or  filk  and  apparel.  It  is 
the  fame  in  Irifli. 

Eadach , aodach , eideah , fignifies  cloth,  apparel, 
raiment,  armour.  It  is  the  miN  edara  of  the 
Chaldasans,  toga  nomen  ; Ch.  niDy  ete9  to  cloath ; 
Ar.  idras , a worn  garment; 

adra , coats  of  mail,  cuiraffes  of  iron  or  of  lea- 
ther, women's  Jhifts  (R.).  Perf.  I idrar , 
cloth.  The  Irifli  reje&ed  the  R. 

Ir.  Shi  ( Sheol ) fignifies  linen  cloth,  filk  (hence 
it  implies  the  fail  of  a fliip),  a veil.  It  is  the  fame 
in  Perfian ; Shaul,  cloth,  a ftiawl  made  of 

filk,  a woollen  garment,  &c. 

But,  in  Irifli,  the  word  eideah , or  eadah , is 
fometimes  joined  with  fome  other  exprefling  the 
ufe ; as  eideah  cearta , ccairdain , or  gairdain , 
bracelets ; literally,  the  clothing  of  the  wrift,  or 
fmall  part  of  the  arm.  (Perf.  .coOyi*.  Khurde , 
fmall ; Khurdeha , and  Khourde  dufh , the  wrift.) 
Eideah-uchd , a breaft-plate  ; eideah -mutneal , a 
gorget ; eideah-droma , a back-piece  ; eideah- 
calpa , greaves. 

In  like  manner  Culaidh  is  tranflated,  a fuit  of 
clothes ; but  we  find  the  word  in  Arabic,  ikxJcL 
Khulaat,  fignifies  a robe  of  honour,  inverted 
with  a royal  robe. 

The  commentators  on  the  Bible,  and  all  the 
Hebrew  lexiconifts,  are  as  much  at  a lofs  to  ex- 
plain the  ornaments  of  the  Jewifli  women,  as  Sir 
J,  Ware  was  thofe  of  the  Irifli  women. 
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There  is  one  word  in  the  Irilh,  Chaldee,  and 
Hebrew,  the  derivation  of  which  has  puzzled  the 
lexiconihs  of  the  three  languages ; and  that  is, 
in  Irilh,  Sead ; in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  -jyii 
Saad,  fignifying  a jewel.  Taylor  obferves,  in 
his  Concordance,  “ that  we  underhand  fo  little 
of  the  drefs  and  ornaments  of  the  Hebrews,  that, 
he  believes,  no  certain  account  can  be  given  of 
the  fenfe  of  Sand,  nor  of  its  connexion  with  the 
root  "ryu  Saad , i.  e.  gradi,  progredi,  incedere, 
procedere.” 

Now  this  is  the  very  fenfe  of  Sead  in  Irifh ; 
viz.  a way,  a road,  a marching.  It  jfignifies  alfo 
a jewel,  a precious  (lone,  a favour,  worldly  fub- 
ftance,  Ex.  gr.  Di  bhu  for  feada  fantach , non 
erat  cupida  rerum  temporalium.  (O’Brien,  from 
Brogan  in  Vit.  Brigid.)  This  appears  to  me  a 
wrong  tranflation,  and  the  true  meaning  is,  that 
Brigid  was  not  covetous  of  jewels  or  ornaments. 

Parkhurh  gives  a hrange  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  word.  “ It  fignifies,”  fays  he,  « to 
go,  to  proceed,  to  march,  to  move  in  a pompous, 
{lately  manner.  As  a noun  fern.  plur.  it  occurs 
in  Ifaiah,  iii.  20.  As  thefe  are  mentioned  among 
the  parts  of  the  head-drcfs , I fufpcft  them  to  be 
fome  kind  of  ornaments  worn  on  the  head  de- 
fined, by  their  waving  motion,  to  add  a grace 
and  dignity  to  their  flation,  perhaps  not  unlike 
what  the  Turkifh  women  hill  ufe ; who,  we  are 
told,  to  give  their  haturc  the  beh  advantage,  in- 
head of  a turban,  wear  a bonnet  of  paheboard, 
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covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  fome  hancifome 
huft'.  As  a noun,  it  means  fome  kind  of  brace- 
Jet  ; fo  called,  perhaps,  from  being  loofe  and 
moveable,  in  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 

Bate  is  full  as  wide  from  the  derivation, 
niyif  Saada,  “ fome  ornament  worn  on  the 
arm.  It  is  mentioned,  among  other  ornaments 
worn  by  women,  as  an  ornament  of  the  legs. 
The  afaada  was  worn  on  the  arm,  and  the  plural 
he-faadoth  might  be  fo  too,  for  ought  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary;  and  might  be  named, 
from  the  work  of  this  ornament,  a fort  of fpring- 
work,  as  the  word  is  ufed  for  a tree  fpreading. 
again  ft  the  wall.” 

“ And  I took  the  crown  from  his  head,  and 
the  faada  from  his  arm,  and  have  brought  them 
unto  my  Lord.”  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  Here  the  word 
evidently  means  a bracelet. 

In  the  Chaldee,  7XW  faada  (Numbers,  xxxi. 
£0.),  is  turned  by  fhirin , i.  e.  chains.  'H'C* 
catena  pedum.  (Buxtorf.) 

Sead,  in  Irifti,  literally  means  a brilliant,  a 
jewel,  a precious  ftone,  and,  metaphoiically,  anv 
ornament  worn  by  the  nobles,  any  thing  fump- 
tuous  and  grand.  Hence  Sead-cba , a treafury ; 
Sead-comhartha , a triumphant  arch,  literally  the 

fign  or  fignature  of  riches  and  finery ; Muinfead , 

a collar, 

• toy  TzamiJ,  copulatus,  conjuntfus,  item  Armilla  (Num. 
xxxi.  50.);  jewels  of  gold.  Samid > rings,  ear-rings,  anv 
tablets. 
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a collar,  a necklace ; Sead  braghad , a neck- 
lace ; Cluais  Sead , an  ear-ring.  But  the  origin 
of  the  word  in  Irifli,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  as  a 
jewel  or  precious  hone,  I think,  derives  from 
cX-ouw  Saaid , a place  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
where  are  mines  of  emeralds  and  precious  Jlones. 
(Ebn  Haukel.)  Hence  the  Perfian  name  of  the 
monarch  Giamjhid , or  famjhid,  or  rather  Gjem 
Skid,  his  name  being  Gjem , to  which  Shid  was 
added  as  a furname.  Shid , in  the  Perfian  lan- 
guage, fignifying  brilliant,  and,  metaphorically, 
the  fun  ; viz.  CKffi*.  Sheid , the  fun  ; jdz* 

Khur-fheid , the  fame.  It  was  faid  that  the  eyes 
of  Gjem-Jhid  had  fuch  a luflre,  that  none  could 
look  on  him. 

The  Irifli  word  Greith  is  of  like  import,  figni- 
fying  a jewel,  a precious  hone,  and  is  applied  to 
all  ornaments  of  drefs.  It  is  derived  from  geart, 
whitenefs,  brilliancy ; hence  it  fignifies  milk, 
from  the  Arabic  ghret,  or  gheret , whitenefs, 
brightnefs,  an  ornament,  Aurora,  a white  har  in 
the  forehead  of  a horfe;  and  hence,  in  Arabic 
and  Irifli,  Grioth , the  fun  in  its  meridian  fplendor. 

The  Aire  Coti  were  fltuated  on  the  Phafis , 
the  banks  of  which,  as  well  as  the  hills  of  Col- 
chis,  abounded  in  precious  hones.  “ Atque  ita 
latiflimum  Scythiae  fpatium  Colchis  tribuat,  fic  ut 
dicamus  in  ea  aurum  prcehantifliinum,  et  fmarag- 
dos  et  cryflallos  inveniri,  quandoquidem  genera- 
tim  de  Scythia  (cujus  pars  eh  Colchis),  af- 
firmant veteres,  et  aurum  et  reliqua  Mofi  memo- 
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rata  ibi  reperiri,  et  optima?  quidem  notas  Ruffe.” 
(Relandus.) 

To  this  let  us  add,  that  the  Greek  hiftorians 
all  agree,  that  gold  was  firft  wrought  by  Indus, 
a king  of  Scythia  ; and  we  need  not  be  furprifed, 
that  their  defendants  brought  that  art  with  them 
to  Ireland. 


BRACELETS 
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BRACELETS  AND  ANKLETS. 

In  the  year  1802,  a peafant  brought  to  Dub- 
lin ten  golden  bracelets,  and  a number  of  filver 
anklets,  with  fome  ingots  of  filver,  to  be  fold. 
He  faid  he  had  found  them  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  but  declined  naming  the  fpot,  fear- 
ing the  landlord  would  claim  the  royalty.  He 
faid  alfo  that  he  had  found  a golden  crown, 
which  he  would  difpofe  of  at  another  time. 

The  bracelets  are  of  pure  gold,  and  are  at  this 
prefenttime  (Auguft  1804)  in  the  pofieflion  of 
Mr.  Delandre,  goldfmith,  in  Skinner-row,  Dub- 
lin, having  purchafed  them  for  fool,  and  up- 
wards. 

The  ingots  of  filver  are  in  the  following  fliape. 

Fig.  1. 


ik In- 


The  anklets  or  perifcelides  are  of  filver.  Sec 
the  fecond  figure. 
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Anklets  of  the  fame  kind  were  dug  up,  fome 
years  ago,  in  the  bog  of  Cullen,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  were  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Armftrong  of  Tipperary. 

Doubts  arofe  in  the  minds  of  the  nublic,  if 
thefe  gold  bracelets  were  of  Irifli  workmanfhip. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  part  of  the 
plunder  of  Seringapatam , brought  over  by  fome 
private  foldier,  and  fold  as  Irifli.  Every  gentle- 
man in  Dublin,  who  had  been  in  India,  was  in- 
vited to  examine  them ; all  agreed  that  they 
were  not  of  Indian  workmanfhip. 

Mr.  Sylvefler  Nowlan,  filverfmith,  of  Athlone, 
called  on  me  to  inform  me,  that  they  were  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  offered 
to  him  for  fale,  as  dug  up.  On  his  return  to 
Athlone,  I was  favoured  with  a letter  from  him, 
to  affure  me  that  they  were  found  within  lef§ 
than  two  miles  of  Athlone  j that  they  were  dug 
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up  flngly,  one  by  one ; and  the  anklets,  and  in- 
gots of  filver,  a few  yards  diftant  from  the  brace- 
lets. Near  the  place  was  a cave  made  by  art, 
which  Mr.  Nowlan  had  infpe&ed  ; it  confided  of 
feveral  chambers,  thirty  feet  by  fix,  and  high 
enough  for  a man  to  walk  upright  in;  he  had 
been  in  three  of  them,  and  difcovered  there  were 
more,  but  the  earth  had  fallen  in,  and  prevented 
further  refearch. 

It  had  been  reported,  that  they  had  been 
found  on  the  eflate  of  Colonel  Handcock , of  Will- 
brook,  near  Athlone,  to  whom  I applied  for  in- 
formation. This  gentleman  politely  anfwered 
me,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  the  exa£t  fpot  to  no  purpofe.  The  man 
that  found  them  will  under  no  inducement  dis- 
cover where  he  found  them ; but  every  perfon  in 
that  neighbourhood  is  of  opinion,  as  well  as  him- 
felf,  that  it  was  in  an  ifland  in  the  Shannon, 
called  Hare  ifland,  formerly  the  ifland  of  Inchi- 
quin,  his  property;  in  which  there  is  an  old 
church,  and  the  remains  of  a pagan  altar. 

I am  inclined  to  think  they  were  found  in  the 
Mithratic  cave,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nowlan.  The 
principal  hordes  of  treafure,  both  in  bullion  and 
coined  money  among  the  Greeks,  we  know  to 
have  been  in  their  temples,  which  were  crowded 
with  prefents  of  immenfe  value,  brought  by  fuper- 
ftition  from  every  part  of  Greece:  the  temples 
were  confldered  as  national  banks,  and  the  prielfts 
pfheiated  as  bankers.  It  was  the  fame  with  the 

Jews, 
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Jews,  and  is  (till  pra&ifed  by  the  Indians.  (See 
Maurice’s  Ind.  Antiq.  V.  VII.) 

Of  four  of  the  bracelets  I made  accurate  draw- 
ings, as  reprefented  in  PI.  XV.  and  XVI.  and 
under  each  is  the  ornament  of  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  weight  of  each  bracelet  is  great.  Fig.  i. 

weighs  28  oz.  4 dwt.  o gr. Fig.  2.  weighs 

170Z.  odwt.  6gr. — Fig.  3.  weighs  130Z.  16  dwt. 

10  gr. Fig.  4.  weighs  33  oz.  16  dwt.  o gr. 

Fig.  5*  which  is  very  fimilar  to  Fig.  4.  weighs 
but  3 oz.  o dwt.  12  gr. 

The  Jewifli  bracelets  were  heavier  than  Fig.  5. 
but  nothing  equal  to  the  weight  of  Fig.  1,  2,  3, 
as  we  learn  from  Scripture. — “ Rebecca  received, 
on  her  marriage  with  Ifaac,  a golden  ear-ring  of 
half  a jhekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her 
hands  of  ten  fhekels  weight  of  gold;  and  the 
fervant  brought  forth  jewels  of  filver,  and  jewels 
of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave  them  to  Rebecca;’’ 
Gen.  xxiv.  2.  Ten  fhekcls,  according  to  Ar- 
buthnot,  would  be  about  4 oz.  1 1 dwt.  1 gr. 

A drawing  of  an  armilla,  found  in  Ireland, 
Fig.  5.)  was  laid  before  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, London,  by  Bilhop  Pocock,  in  1772.  The 
great  fimilarity  between  it  and  Fig.  4,  proves 
thofe  found  near  Athlone  to  have  been  of  Irilh 
workmanlhip.  The  Bifhop  deferibes  it  to  have 
been  of  an  oval  form,  as  all  thofe  bought  by 
Mr.  Delandre  are.  One  of  the  fides  is  deferibed 
to  have  been  bruifed  and  indented  in  feveral 
places,  as  if  it  had  fuffered  from  a fkean  worn  on 
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the  breaft,  or  from  the  pommel  of  a fword:  it 
meafured  about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  high, 
its  longeft  diameter  within  three  inches  and  an 
half,  its  fhorteft  two  and  three  quarters.”  (Ar- 
chceologia,  V,  II.)  Thefe  dimenfions  agree  per- 
fectly with  Mr.  Delandre’s. 

That  the  crofs,  in  the  front  of  Fig.  i.  may  not 
denote  the  work  to  have  been  made  fince  Chrif- 
tianity,  I beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
obfervation  on  PI.  IX,  Ogham  infcriptions. 
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THE  AISION. 
PLATE  XVII.  Fig.  6. 


The  Aifton , Blath-coroin , diadem,  or  frontlet 
of  gold,  of  the  Irifli  ladies,  are  frequently  dug 
up.  One  was  found  in  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
and  brought  to  me  for  fale,  while  writing  this 
eflay. 

They  are  of  various  fizes,  from  7 inches  dia- 
meter to  9 or  ten,  the  outer  circle,  and  varioufly 
ornamented.  See  PI.  XVII.  Fig.  6. 

In  1772,  Bifhop  Pocock  prefented  a drawing 
of  onp  of  thefe  Aifions  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua*. 
ries  of  London,  with  the  following  defeription. 

“ A flat 
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<c  A flat  piece  of  gold,  of  a lunular  or  crefcent- 
like  form.  It  is  ornamented  round  the  borders, 
and  at  the  extremities,  with  a kind  of  chequer 
work,  executed  by  punching. 

t£  The  plate,  though  of  fo  extended  a depth 
and  fize,  weighs  but  i oz.  17  dwt.  Many  fuch 
have  been  found  in  Ireland;  and  among  thefe 
fome  are  flat  and  plain,  others  ornamented,  as 
this  before  you,  but  crimpled  or  folded  like  a 
fan. 

“ From  the  account  given  me  of  one  lately 
difcovered,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  my  own, 
and  others  I have  feen,  are  imperfect.  For,  as 
many  of  thefe  have  the  extremities  quite  broken 
off,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  imper- 
fect; and  others  again  terminate  in  a fine  point, 
as  mine  does;  yet  the  one  I allude  to,  which  has 
lately  been  difcovered,  has  its  extremities  termi- 
nated by  two  flat  circular  plates,  about  the  fize  of 
an  half  guinea.  This  weighs  but  1 oz.  6 dwt. 

“ I find  perfons  much  divided  in  opinion  con- 
cerning their  ufe,  and  equally  at  a lofs  to  afiign 
any  certain  period  for  their  introduction  or  dif- 
continuance.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
ufed  as  Nimbi  or  glories  round  the  heads  of 
faints;  but  a little  attention  to  their  form  will 
{hew  their  unaptnefs  for  fuch  a purpofe.  Others 
think  them  to  have  been  portions  of  royal  dia- 
dems: two  of  which,  one  placed  before  and  one 
behind,  compofed  the  Irifh  crown.  Of  this  opi- 
nion was  the  late  Mr.  Simon,  who  communicated 

to 
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to  you  a drawing  of  one  of  thofe  plates  a few 
years  ago;  and  this  opinion  he  founded  upon  a 
conceived  fimilitude,  fuppofed  to  exift  between 
the  projecting  rays  feen  on  the  obverfe  of  the 
coins  of  fome  Irifh  princes,  fuch  as  Sithric,  Ethel- 
red,  Sec.  and  thofe  plates,  when  in  their  folded 
or  crimpled  date.  Some  judge  them  to  be  the 
Afion  or  Afn  (from  the  Irifh  Afian  plates)  worn 
by  the  queens  of  that  country  inftead  of  a diadem. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Newport,  from  whofe  plate 
Mr.  Simon’s  drawing  was  made,  thought  them  to 
have  been  a kind  of  breajl-plate , worn  by  order 
of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  to  diftinguifh  the 
nobles  from  the  common  people.  That  the  Irifh 
gentry  or  officers  may  have  cuftomarily  worn 
plates  of  gold  on  fome  parts  of  their  bodies,  as 
badges  of  diftin&ion,  is  no  way  improbable.  For 
in  Camden  (Vol.  II.  p.  1411,  1412)  mention  is 
made  of  two,  not  many  years  ago  dug  up  at  Bal- 
lyjhannon , which  lies  fouth  of  Donegal l,  difeovered 
by  a method  very  remarkable,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  “ The  Lord  Bifhop  of 
Derry  happening  to  be  at  dinner,  there  came  an 
Irifh  harper,  and  fung  an  old  fong  to  his  harp. 
His  Lordfhip,  not  underflanding  Irifh,  was  at  a 
lofs  to  know  what  the  fong  meant.  But  the 
herdfman  being  called  in,  they  found  by  him  the 
fubftance  of  it  to  be  this : that  in  fuch  a place, 
naming  the  very  fpot,  a man  of  gigantic  flature 
lay  buried,  and  that  over  his  bread  and  back 
were  plates  of  pure  gold,  Sec.  Sec.  The  place 

was 
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was  fo  exa&ly  defcribed,  that  two  perfons  there 
prefeat  were  tempted  to  go  in  quell  of  the  golden 
prize,  which  the  harper’s  fong  had  pointed  out  to 
them.  After  they  had  dug  for  fome  time,  they 
found  two  thin  plates  of  gold,  exaftly  of  the  form 
and  bignefs  of  the  following  cut.  Si c. 


te  This  paflage  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe 
it  comes  pretty  near  the  manner  of  difeovering 
King  Arthur’s  dead  body,  by  the  dire&ion  of  a 
Britifh  bard.  The  two  holes  in  the  middle  of  this 
feem  to  be  for  the  more  convenient  tying  it  to 
the  arm,  or  fome  part  of  the  body.”  (Camden.) 
t , c And 
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‘ And  Mr.  Lethieuillicr  exhibited  to  the  Society  a 
plate  of  gold,  found  under  ground  near  Baltimore, 
in  Ireland,  extremely  fimilar  to  that  difeovered 
from  the  notice  of  the  Irifti  bard’s  fong.  Nor 
does  it  feem  that  the  wearing  fuch  plates  was 
peculiar  to  the  Irifh ; for  Strahlenberg  informs 
us,  that  round  plates,  or  inflruments  of  gold,  or 
other  metal,  were  worn  by  the  Tartarian  gene- 
rals on  feveral  parts  of  the  body ; one  on  the 
bread,  one  on  the  back,  and  one  on  each 
Ihoulder.”  (Pocock,  Archaeologia,  Vol.  II.) 

The  Aifion , or  Oifion , was  the  frontlet  of  the 
ladies  of  quality ; the  diadem , as  O’Brien  and 
Shaw  properly  tranflate  the  word,  in  the  fliape  of 
an  half-moon,  with  flat  buttons  at  the  extremi- 
ties, to  be  tied  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
behind  the  ears.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Chaldaan  origin.  Telblebius  has  minutely  de- 
ferred them  under  the  Chaldee  word  nny  hoza, 
amuletum,  figuram  argenteam,  cujus  fabrica  ro- 
tunda inftar  Lunas  (nifi  quod  pars  circuli  vacua), 
ad  modum  foleas  ferrese  qua  calcantur  equi  like 
a horfe-Ihoe.  Telblebius  may  have  miflaken  them 
for  amulets,  from  the  Arabic  azat , an 

amulet,  a charm  again!!  forceries.  Gori,  in  his 
Etrufcan  Antiquities,  explains  Aifion  to  be  Co- 
rona. 44  Aurea  nobiliores  defun£li  ornabantur  ; 
which,  without  doubt,  was  the  diadem  of  the 
nobles  when  living.  They  were  worn  by  the 
Perfian  and  Scythian  ladies.  PI.  XVIII.  is  copied 
from  the  Cojlume  des  Perfes , in  Monf.  Bardon  s 

Coflume 
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Cojlume  des  anciens  Peuples  ( C.  Des  Scythes , &c.J, 
Vol.  III.  Here  we  fee  the  plaited  hair  hanging 
down  the  back  and  fhoulders,  from  under  the 
Tiara  or  Aifion , and  folden  wreaths  of  fine  linen, 
as  deferibed  by  Speede,  in  the  coftume  of  the  Irifti 
women,  and  the  necklace  and  chain.  In  the  fame 
author  may  be  found  the  Phrygian  military  cap, 
common  to  the  Perfians,  worn  by  the  Irifh  fol- 
diers  on  the  arrival  of  the  Englilh. 

In  N°.  XIII.  of  my  Colle&anea,  I have  given 
a plate  of  the  Aifion  or  Lunette,  with  buttons  for 
the  head,  and  of  the  Lunette  for  religious  cere- 
monies, named  Cead  Rai  Re,  or  the  firft  quarter 
of  the  moon. 

The  Aifion  is  reprefented  in  Montfaucon,  on 
the  head  of  the  great  fphinx  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids ; another  broken  on  an  Egyptian  head, 
Vol.  III.  PI.  14.  A perfect  one  may  be  feen  in 
the  fame  author,  and  fimilar  to  the  figure  here 
given,  on  the  bull  of  the  apotheofis  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  drawn  from  a Roman  marble. 
See  Collectanea,  N°.  XIII. 
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Lunette  found  at  Headford,  1302. 

A hollow  Lunette  of  gold,  in  form  and  fize  of 
the  following  drawing,  was  dug  up  at  Headford 
in  1802.  Thefe  were  probably  fufpended  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  wove  by  the  coelfure  into  the 
plaited  hair. 


But  we  need  not  the  real  ornaments  to  aflure 
us,  that  the  ancient  Irifh  ladies  were  drefied  after 
the  eaftern  manner.  Every  word  belonging  to 
their  drefs  is  either  Chaldee,  Arabic,  or  Perfian, 
which  could  not  poffibly  have  been  the  cafe,  if 
the  old  Irifli  had  arrived  here  clad  in  ikins  of 
beads,  as  an  ignorant  antiquary  has  attempted  to 
make  us  believe/  Ex.  gratia. 

Comhartha , an  ornament. 

Soilfe  comhartha , a bright  or  Alining  ornament. 

Nual 
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Nnal  comhartha , a woven  or  needle-worked 
ornament. 

Nual  chronn , an  embroidered  frontlet. 

“ Chald.  N'mmn  chomartha , ufurpatur  pro 
ligamentis  variis  quae  de  collo  fufpenduntur,  vel 
ornatus,  amuleta,  Pittacia.”  (Buxt.)  *713  noul , 
texta. 

Blath , fome  part  of  the  head-drefs. 

For-blath , an  ornamented 

Datha-blath , dyed  or  tinged  blath. 

Caide-blaihachd , ornamented  blath. 

Ch.  N'n’nm  bihulta , armilla,  tiara,  tegumen- 
tum  capitis,  ornatus. 

Ch.  IN'D  phar,  ornatus,  ornare,  decorare,  or- 
namentum. 

Ch.  imi  Heb.  Vi  diu ; Ch.  tfrYPl 

diutha ; Syr.  and  Ar.  (in  Giggeio  ^/V), 
colorare,  tingere. 

Ch.  my  ghada , ornare,  ornare  fe. 

Hence  the  Irifh  eadam , to  drefs,  to  attire, 
i.  e.  bagh-cluaife,  an  ear-ring. 

For-aile , an  ornamented  ear-ring. 

Ar.  /jtf/y,  quaecunque  adhibent  mulieres 

ad  ornatum,  annullos.  armillas,  inaures,  torques, 
monilia,  caeteraque  ejufmodi.  Haliya  ornatum 
elfe.  Al-halyo  monile,  feu  quodcunque  orna- 
mentum  e metallis  conflatum,  vel  e lapidibus  pre- 
tiofis  confe&um.”  (Pocock,  Carm.  Tog.  p.  8.) 

Heb.  hali , ear-rings.  (Hofea,  c.  ii.  v.  13.) 

Mai/he,  For-maife , faid  to  be  an  ornament  of 
tirefs,  but  not  explained  how  applied. 

T 2 


Ch. 
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Ch.  majhi , filum,  funiculus  ex  filis  pur- 

pureis. 

Greis,  embroidery  ; Oir-greis,  embroidery  of 
gold.  ci  Ni  hinniftear  Ion  na  bia  acu  acht  a 
bhfagadh  Jofep  ar  a fhaoirfeacht,  agus  Muire  air 
a greis.  They  are  faid  not  to  have  any  fufte- 
nance  or  food,  but  what  Jofeph  acquired  by  his 
trade  of  carpenter,  and  Mary  by  her  needle- 
work, or  embroidery.”  (Leab.  breac,  or  the 
holy  book.) 

N.  B.  Greis  and  dreus  are  promifcuoufly  ufed 
for  needle-work. 

Ch.  Nurnp  kroufa , torques,  colli  ornamentum. 

“ Ar.  AjbrA.  khurfet , fewing,  a fhoe  ; hence 
the  Irifh  greafail , a fhoemaker ; Ar.JjO  drez , 
futura.”  (Gol.)  Ch.  ynD  crez , pes.  n1? D DTD 
crous-phela , ornamentum  aureum  pedum. 

Seirnin , a lunula,  a crefcent,  from  Seir,  the 
moon.  See  ch.  Astronomy.  “ Ch.  DWilD 
fiharonim , Lunulse,  ornamenta  pretiofa,  a lunari 
forma  fie  appellata.”  (Buxt.) 

Sion  (Sheen),  a bond,  a tie,  a chain. 

t 

Seir-Jin , a girdle,  a gold  chain,  bound  round 
the  waift. 

. Seir-lamhach , a hand-chain,  armilla. 

Srian , a bridle,  the  chain  of  a bridle,  the  reins. 

Ch.  NTiw  Shir  a,  catena,  catenula,  five  ad  or- 
naturn,  five  ad  vincicndum.  Monile,  ornamentum 
turn  br.  • hiorum  qua?  Armillce,  quam  pedum  quae 
Perifcelides  vocantur,  ex  auro  conferee  ut  Ar- 
millse  forma  catenae.  DID  Sus  be  Jhir,  equuS 


cum 
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cum  catena.  ec  I will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nofe, 
and  my  (p-pw  /hirin')  bridle  in  thy  lips.” 
(2  Kings,  xix.  28.)  The  fame  verfe  appears 
again  in  Ifaiah,  xxxvii.  29.;  in  Chaldee  it  means 
a hook. 

Snas,  an  ornament  of  fome  kind  ; I think  from 
Ar.  ) Zana , ornare. 

Ccingcin , a bracelet  \ Hindoofl.  Kungun. 

Coru-gadh , a bracelet ; Hindoofl.  choora  j 
Ar.  kura.  The  lafl  fyllable  is  Chald.  my  ghada, 
ornari. 

Tuis,  like  Send,  is  tranflated  a jewel  by  our 
modern  lexiconifls.  It  fignifies  laminated  gold, 
and,  under  this  name,  comprehended  fillets,  lu- 
nellae,  &c.  See.  “ DID  Tas,  lamina,  bra&ea ; et 
facies  laminam  auri  puri.”  (Exod.  xxviii.  36.) 
<c  Lamina  erat  latitudinis  duorum  digitorum,  in 
fronte  facerdotis  in  una  aure  ad  alteram  ligata. 
Auri  braflea  quae  indies  efferebantur : id  enim 
eft  Syris  DID  tas.”  (Bochart.) 

Fit  hill i and  Fithchiol , laminated  ; cc  a fuit  of 
armour,  a corflet,  helmet,  fhield.”  (O’Brien.) 
That  is,  it  fignifies  any  laminated  metal.  It  is  a 
Phoenician  word,  introduced  into  the  S.  S. ; 
fometimes  rendered  bracelets,  fometimes  thread 
or  lace  j a thin  plate  of  gold,  worn  by  the  high- 
prieft  on  his  forehead.  In  Genef.  xxxviii.  18. 
44  Judah  gave  to  Tamar,  as  a pledge,  his  fignet, 
his  ^nS  phetbil , rendered  bracelet,  and  his  ftaff.” 
Ch.  p*7IDD  phetilon , folium  fruftum  auri.  u In 
gloffario,  Arab-Lat.  petalum , aurea  lamina  in 

fronte 
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fronte  pontificis.  Hsec  diverfitas  arguit  effe 
vocabulum  in  lingua  Chaldaea  peregrinum.” 
(Buxtorf.) 

Prais,  an  ornament;  prais-lang , an  anklet,  pe- 
rifcelides.  Ar.  <•  vUjLaj 
lenk , the  ankle. 

Treas-braghada , a neck  ornament.  Ar.  j^-y2 
iiraz , frrzz,  ornament,  fringe,  lace,  embroidery; 
a rich  drefs  ornamented. 

Nafc , a collar,  a chain ; nafc-oir , a golden 
chain;  nafc  from , a nofe  ring;  brat-nafc , a high- 
land broach  (O’Brien).  Ch.  naifc , ornamen- 
ium  fufile  aureum  vel  argenteum  muliebre.  iNfa/r# 
funt  fila,  qute  faciunt  opere  denfo,  inttar  catenae 
et  baltei;  balteum  regum.  (Buxt.)  Heb. 
nazim,  occurs  not  as  a verb,  nor  fo  far  as  I can 
iind,  fays  Parkhurtt,  in  the  dialectical  languages 
to  the  ideal  meaning  is  uncertain,  but,  as  a noun, 
it  fignifies  a pendant  for  the  ear  or  nofe.  Ezek. 
xvi.  1 2.  I put  lZjH  nazim  (a  jewel)  in  thy  nofe. 
Ifai.  iii.  21,  nafmi-apb , nofe  jewels.  Gen.  xxiv. 
47.  I put  the.nafim,  (the  ring)  nDN  al-aphah7 
in  her  nofe. 

The  nofe  rings  are  frequently  found  with  other 
ornaments  in  Ireland.  They  are  of  gold,  and  of 
the  fize  of  the  following  figure 


left  open,  fo  that  they  may  be  fattened  on  the 
nottril  without  perforation. 


peraafh , an  ornament ; 
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Nafc  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ear-ring,  as  we  learn 
from  the  old  Irifh  gloffarift,  Cormac:  “ Au-nafc 
vel  O-naifc  bid  im  cluafaibh  na  faorcland ; i.  e.  a 
ring  worn  in  the  ears  of  the  gentry. 

Muince , a collar,  a torques;  an  ornament  worn 
about  the  arm  or  neck.  Muince  oir  fa  braghadaibh 
na  nuafal,  i.  e.  golden  collars  worn  about  the 
necks  of  the  nobles.  (O’Brien.)  Ch.  tfD'on  menica , 
torques;  p'flio  • mounik , monile , torques;  Egypt. 
maniak-afpe , torques.  <c  Sufpenfa  monilia  collo.” 
(Ovid). 

Seol  (fheol),  a veil,  a fhawl.  Egypt,  foil.  Perf. 
JLii  foal,  a fliawl  made  of  filk  and  camel’s  hair. 
(Rich.) 

Ceim  (keim),  a veil.  Ar.  kenn. 

Bocan , a veil.  Ar.  burka.  Ch.  pp9 

pikoun. 

T onnac , a veil.  Ar.  tunnakub. 

Cala , a veil.  Ar.  aJcT  killeb.  Ch.  ypp  kill 'a. 

Beala , a veil.  Ch.  bilen. 

Culaih , a fillet,  headband,  hair  lace.  Ar. 
kulab . 

^ Clair,  i.  e.  Sindon,  fine  linen;  clair  eadan , a 
fillet  for  the  Head.  Ch.  -wto  “ Sindon, 

ornamentum  muliebre,  quo  cingnnt  caput.” 
(Buxt.) 

This  chapter  might  have  been  lengthened  many 
pages,  with  the  defcription  and  etymology  of  the 
various  ornaments  of  female  drefs,  but  enough 
has  been  faid  to  convince  the  reader,  that  the 
ancient  Irifh  brought  with  them  the  Afiatic  drefs 
. and 
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and  ornaments  of  their  anceflors,  for  they  could 
not  have  borrowed  thefe  names  of  Spaniards;, 
Britons,  Danes,  or  Norwegians. 

Thus  drefled  and  ornamented,  the  youthful 
females  of  Ireland  appeared  at  Tailet-an , or  the 
myfteries  of  the  Sun,  on  the  firft  day  of  A-uguft 
in  each  year,  when  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  took  place,  and  the  females 
were  expofed  to  enamour  the  fwains.  1 he  day 
dill  retains  the  name  of  Luc-nasa,  or  the  anni- 
verfary  of  the  Sun,  and  the  name  ot  the  month 
of  Auguft,  in  Sanfcrit,  is  Lukee , whom  they  make 
the  wife  of  Veeflmu,  the  preferver  and  goddefs  of 
plenty.*  So  the  Irifli  poets  have  made  this  feflival 
named  Lucaid-lamh-fada ,'  i.  e.  the  feflival  of  Luc, 
the  confecrator  of  hands,  to  be  the  feaft  of  Luigh- 
lamhfada,  or  Luigh  longimanus,  to  whom  they 
have  given  Tailte  for  wife,  who,  after  his  death, 
was  married  to  Duach.  This  Luigh,  it  is  faid, 
fir  A introduced  idolatry,  though  others  afcribe  it 
to  Tighermas.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  my 
Vindication,  p.  186,  he  will  be  convinced,  that 
this  is  the  old  Perfian  romance  of  Taghmuras  and 
Dahac:  but  luagh,  in  Irifli,  fignifies  an  idol,  and 
that  was  fufficient. 

Tailtean  was  originally  named  Tailte-aghan , 
the  feafon  or  anniverfary  of  myfteries.w  Apuleius, 

P-  394, 

k A word  ftill  preferved  in  the  Irifli,  viz.  Luc-matre, 
abundance,  i.  e.  more  plenty. 

1 Ar./eda,  facrifice,  confecration,  devoting  one  for  another. 

m Per.  ghaban,  tempora ; hence,  the  irifli 

Bli  aghan , a year,  the  courfe  of  Behis. 
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p.  394,  has  preferved  the  fenfe  of  the  word  -r^n, 
myfteria,  whence  the  Latin  telete,  a religious  ce- 
remony. ts  Tailtean  or  Tilleteaghan , a place  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  where  the  Druids  facrificed 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  Heaven  and  Earth,  on  the  firfl:  of  Auguft, 
being  the  fifth  revolution  of  the  moon  from  the 
vernal  equinox.  At  this  time  the  flates  affembled, 
and  young  people  were  given  in  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  the  cujlom  of  Eaftern  nations.  Games  were 
alfo  inftituted,  refembling  the  Olympic  games  of 
the  Greeks,  and  held  fifteen  days  before,  and 
fifteen  days  after  the  firft  of  AugufL  This  feftival 
was  frequently  denominated  Lughaid  Naoiftean , 
or  the  matrimonial  alfembly.”  (Seward’s  Topogr. 
of  Ireland.) 

Mr.  Seward  has  been  mifinformed,  in  the 
explanation  of  the  laid  two  words.  Luch-aid 
Nafieaghan , is  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  at  the 
feftival  of  Luc , the  fun:  as  he  has  very  properly 
explained  'Nafieaghan  in  another  place,  quoted  in 
this  work  at  p.  too,  fignifying,  in  Irifh  and  Ara- 
bic, an  afembly  of  the  nobles  or  Jlates. 

The  name,  (till  preferved  by  the  peafants,  viz. 
La-luch-nafa , the  day  of  the  anniverfary  of  Luc , 
or  the  Sun,  carries  with  it  a full  explanation,  and 
proves  it  to  have  been  the  Mihr-nayifh  of  the 
Perfians,  i.  e.  Mithra  celebratio , feu  laudatio,  feu 
falutatio.  (Hyde,  p.  121.) 

On  this  day,  the  pupils,  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  Mithras,  were  brought  out  of  the 


cave 
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cave  of  Grian-uaigh , the  cave  of  the  Sun,  (now 
New  Grange)  in  the  fame  county,  and  not  far 
diflant,  and,  with  great  ceremony,  proclaimed 
Lions  of  Mithras;  a title,  which  imported  ftrength 
and  intrepid  courage  in  the  fervice  of  the  deity. 
They  were  now  confecrated  to  the  God,  and  were 
fuppofed  to  be  under  his  immediate  prote&ion. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  the  Irifh 
certainly  were  a very  different  people  to  what  I 
have  reprefented  them.  They  had  been  fubdued 
by  the  northern  nations,  and  long  held  in  fub- 
je&ion;  civil  wars  afterwards  enfued,  and  they 
were  become,  to  all  appearance,  a barbarous 
people.  That  great  philofopher,  Voltaire,  fays, 
ic  he  could  conceive , that  a nation  might  have  been 
once  very  learned , very  indujlrious,  highly  refpec- 
table,  and , at  this  day , in  many  refpecls  very  igno- 
rant and  contemptible , though , at  the  fame  time , 
that  country  might  have  many  more  fchools  than 
formerly’’ n 

The  Romans,  who  knew  nothing  of  Ireland, 
reprefented  the  inhabitants  as  favages  and  cani- 
bals.  The  French  and  the  Englifh,  who  knew' 
them  when  they  had  become  truly  contemptible, 
exaggerated  every  circumftance  relating  to  them. 
One  French  author  tells  us,  that  Henry,  king  of 
England,  led  an  army  of  Irifh  to  the  fiege  of 
Rouen ; that  the  infantry  had  one  leg  clad  with 
lhoe  and  flocking,  and  one  leg  naked.  “ Com- 
ment 

* Third  Letter  to  Monfieur  Bailly,  on  the  Atlantides. 
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ment  Henry  roy  d’Angleterre  avec  plufieurs 
Yrlandois  affiega  la  ville  de  Rouen,  &c.  Et 
avoit  avecques  luy  ledit  roy  Anglois  en  fa  com- 
palgnie  grand  quantite  d’Yrlandois:  dont  la  plus 
grand  partie  alloient  de  pied,  un  de  leurs  pieds 
chauffe,  et  1’autre  nud,  fans  avoir  brayes  (bras) 
et  pauvrement  habillez,  ayans  chacun  une  tar- 
gette,  et  petits  javelots,  avec  gros  coufteaux 
d’eflrange  fa$on.  Et  ceux  qui  alloient  fur  che- 
vaux,  n’avoient  nulles  felles ; et  cbevauchoient 
tres  habillement  fur  bons  petits  chevaux  de  mon- 
tagne ; et  efloient  fur  peneaux,  affez  de  pareille 
fa$on  que  portoient  les  blatiers  du  pays  dc 
France ; toutes  fois  ils  efloient  de  pauvre  et  pe- 
tite deffence  au  regard  des  Anglois ; et  avecques 
ce  n’avoient  point  habillemens,  dont  ils  peuffent 
grandement  grever  les  Francis.”  (Chron.  de 
Enguen  de  Monflrelet,  V.  I.  p.  268.  An.  Dora. 
1418.)  “ The  Irifli”  he  obferves,  “ rode  well, 

without  faddles,  but  ufed  a kind  of  pannels,  fuch 
as  the  millers  carry  facks  of  corn  on.”  Is  not 
this  the  very  faadle  recommended  by  Marfhal 
Saxe  for  the  French  cavalry?  But,  fay  thefe 
authors,  they  were  favages,  canibals ; they  made 
dvinking-cups  of  the  fkulls  of  the  enemy  llain  in 
battle.  Do  thefe  authors  know  that  their  an- 
ceftors  imported  this  barbarous  cuflom  from  the 
Eafl  ? The  polifhed  Arab  and  Perfian  did  the 
fame.  Their  poems,  which  we  admire  fo  much  for 
their  foft  oriental  imagery,  were  repeated  at  their 
evening  converfations,  when  the  goblet-Jkull  of 

their 
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their  enemy,  filled  with  delicious  wine,  was  going 
round.  Whilfi:  one  fung ; 

Boy  bring  the  wine,  for  the  feafon  of  rofes  is  arrived  ! 
Like  nightingales,  let  us  fink  at  once  into  nefts  of  rofes ; 
in  the  recefs  of  the  garden  quaff  the  goblet  of  wine. 

Another  would  rife,  and  repeat ; 

The  pleafantefl  beverage  is  the  blood  of  our  enemies. 
The  molt  agreeable  fiiade  is  that  of  fpears. 

The  fword  and  the  dagger  are  fragrant  flowers. 

Our  drink  is  the  blood  of  our  enemies  ; 

Our  cups  their  lkulls.0 

Let  the  impartial  reader  fuppofe  this  to  be  the 
tranflation  of  an  Irifli  poem.  Would  it  depidt 
the  people  as  favages,  any  more  than  it  does  the 
polilhed  lettered  Arabian  ? 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Scythians  did 
fo  by  the  lkulls  of  their  inveterate  enemies.  M. 
Rennel,  on  this  palfage,  obferves,  that  he  had 
feen,  brought  from  Bootan,  nearly  the  fame 
region  with  Oigur,  lkulls  that  were  taken  out  of 
temples,  or  places  of  worfhip.  But  it  is  not 
known,  whether  the  motive  to  their  prefervation 
was  friendlhip  or  enmity  ; it  might  very  probably 
be  the  former.  They  were  formed  into  drinking 
bowls , in  the  manner  defcribed  by  Herodotus. 

° See  thefe  tranflations,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hindley,  and 
Sir  W.  Oufeley,  in  the  Flowers  of  Perfian  Literature,  p. 
87,  and  173,  colletted  by  Mr.  Roufleau,  1 80 1 . 
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Antique  Curiosities  found  in  Ireland. 

We  fliall  here  extra#,  from  various  authors, 
an  account  of  antique  curiofities,  found  in  the 
fmall  bog  of  Cullen,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  drawings  had  accompanied 
the  following  defcriptions. 

From  the  Archaeologia,  Vol.  III.,  communi- 
cated by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armflrong  of  Tipperary. 

In  digging  away  this  bog,  about  fix  feet  deep, 
as  far  as  it  extended,  there  was  nothing  found 
only  trunks  of  different  trees,  all  rotten,  except 
the  oak  and  fir,  which  were  for  the  mod  part 
found,  and  fome  horns,  large  enough  to  have  a 
circle  of  about  three  feet  diameter  defcribed  on 
each  palm. 

1731.  In  the  fecond  cutting  was  found  a 
brazen  veffel,  containing  two  gallons  and  a half, 
which  had  four  legs,  a broad  bumped  bottom, 
growing  narrow  to  the  neck,  from  which  it  was 
wider  towards  the  brim,  and  weighed  19  pounds.  * 

J732* 

p The  Scythians  were  remarkable  for  large  brazen  veffels. 
Between  the  river  Borifthenes  and  Hypania,  there  is  a 
place  called  Exampus  (fays  Herodotus),  in  which  place 
there  is  a copper  vefiel,  fix  times  larger  than  a fimilar  veffel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fea,  which  was  confecrated  by 
Paufanias,  fon  of  Cleombrotus  ; it  contains  about  6,400 
gallons,  and  is  six  inches  in  thicknefs.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  parts  fay,  that  it  was  made  from  the  heads  of  ar- 
rows or  fpears  of  the  Scythians;  that  Ariantus,  king  of 
Scythia,  being  defirous  of  knowing  the  number  of  his  fub- 
je&s,  demanded  that  every  Scythian  fhould,  on  pain  of 
death,  bring  him  the  point  of  an  arrow  or  fpear. 
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1732.  Three  pieces  of  bright  metal  were 
found,  of  equal  fize  and  fhape,  in  the  form  of 
heaters  ufed  in  fmoothing,  which,  weighing  feven 
pounds  and  a half,  were  fold  as  brafs. 

In  the  fame  year  was  found  a piece  of  gold, 
like  the  fruftum  of  a fpheroid,  lefs  than  half  a 
fmall  egg,  which  weighed  3 ounces,  4 penny- 
weights, 7 grains. 

1738.  Were  found  feven  things  of  a Aiming 
metal,  about  five  inches  long  each,  two  inches  of 
which  formed  a focket  of  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  each  of  which  was  a {haft  of 
rotten  Wood,  about  nine  inches  long.  From  the 
focket  each  of  them  was  two-edged,  and  tapered 
in  a point ; on  either  fide  was  a beard,  an  inch 
and  half  long  from  the  point,  with  the  edge 
turning  out,  fo  as  to  have  formed  a crofs.  There 
were  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  and  of  the  fame 
metal,  thirteen  more  found,  each  ten  inches  long, 
four  inches  of  which  formed  a focket  about  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter  at  the  en- 
trance oP  the  handle,  from  which  to  the  blade  it 
gradually  leflened.  The  handles  were  of  quar- 
tered aih,  and  each  about  fix  feet  long,  which 
feemed  found,  but  on  taking  them  up  they  foon 
mouldered  away.  The  blades  were  broad  on 
either  fide  near  the  fockets,  but  gradually  more 
acute  towards  the  point.  Thefe  they  now  judge 
to  have  been  arrows,  thofe  fpears ; all  of  them 
weighed  6\  pounds,  and  were  fold  as  brafs. 

1739.  A circular  plate  of  beaten  gold  was 
found,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which, 
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lapped  up  in  form  of  a triangle,  inciofed  three 
ingots  of  gold,  which,  they  fay,  could  not  weigh 
lefs  than  a pound. 

1742.  On  the  brink  of  a hole,  a thin  plate  of 
gold  was  found,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipfis  j the 
tranfverfe  diameter  two  inches  and  a quarter 
long,  and  the  conjugate  lefs  than  an  inch,  weigh- 
ing 18  pennyweights,  15  grains. 

1 744.  A poor  woman  found  a fmall  gold  cup, 
almoft  in  the  form  of  a wine-glafs,  the  handle  of 
which  was  hollow,  and  about  one  inch  and  a half 
from  the  bottom  to  the  cup,  which  was  chafed, 
and  contained  as  much  as  a fmall  thimble.  The 
bottom  was  as  broad  as  a filver  lixpence,  and 
flat ; the  handle  was  as  thick  as  a large  goofe- 
quill.  It  weighed  2t  pennyweights,  12  grains. 

1 745.  A quadrangular  vefiel,  of  a bright  yel- 
low metal,  each  fide  of  which  was  about  ten 
inches  long  at  the  brim,  and  eight  inches  from 
the  brim  to  the  bottom  outfide.  Five  inches  from 
the  brim  towards  the  bottom  was  entirely  flat 
both  within  and  without ; the  remaining  part, 
convex  and  concave,  was  femi-globular;  on  either 
fide  was  a handle,  in  the  form  of  thofe  on  com- 
mon pots.  It  was  faid  to  have  weighed  about 
forty  pounds. 

1747.  In  fome  turf-duft,  a girl  found  a thin 
plate  of  gold,  rolled  on  another,  which,  when 
extended,  was  fourteen  inches  long,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  weighing  about  13 
pennyweights.  Soon  after,  a fervant  girl  found 

j ounce. 
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i ounce.  5 pennyweights,  rolled,  after  the  fame 
manner,  in  a fod  of  turf,  as  fhe  made  the  fire. 

1748.  A man  found  a brafs  weapon,  two  feet 
feven  inches  long,  which  was  two-edged,  and 
tapered  from  the  hilt  to  the  point ; thefe  edges 
very  much  refembled  the  fin  which  fpreads  out 
on  both  fides  of  an  eel,  from  the  navel  to  the 
top  of  the  tail.  It  feemed  to  be  caft  in  that  form, 
and  never  whetted ; and  the  reft  of  the  blade, 
between  both  edges,  was  not  unlike  the  part  of 
an  eel's  tail  between  both  fins,  but  it  was  not  fo 
fubflantial.  It  was  one  inch  three  quarters  broad 
near  the  hilt,  from  which  it  gradually  grew  nar- 
rower, four  inches  towards  the  point,  to  one  inch 
one  quarter,  from  which  to  the  middle  it  in- 
creafed  to  one  inch  one  feventh ; from  the  mid- 
dle it  grew  narrower,  till  it  terminated  in  an 
acute  point.  The  blade  was  near  half  an  inch 
thick  from  the  hilt  to  the  middle,  from  which  it 
grew  lefs  fubflantial  to  the  point.  The  part 
taken  for  the  hilt  was  about  five  inches  long, 
near  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  and  not  fo 
much  near  the  blade,  or  the  place  of  the  pom- 
mel, on  either  fide  of  which  it  fpread  out  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch ; it  was  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  it  were  fix  rivets,  viz. 
two  at  one  end,  two  in  the  middle,  and  two  near 
the  blade,  with  two  more  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  hilt  near  the  edges.  Each  rivet 
was  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  an 
equal  part  of  which  flood  out  on  either  fide  of 
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the  hilt ; and  on  one  of  them  hung  a thin  piece 
of  gold,  which  weighed  1 2 pennyweights,  9 
grains. 

1749.  A man  found  a circular  plate  of  gold, 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  There  was  a gold  wire 
inlaid  round  the  rim ; and,  about  three  inches 
towards  the  centre,  there  was  a gold  twift  fewed 
in  and  out,  which  was  broken,  becaufe  of  taking 
a plate  about  four  inches  diameter  out  of  the 
large  one,  to  which  it  was  fewed  with  the  twifl ; 
for  that,  which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter,  had  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  wherein  one  of  four  inches 
would  fit,  and  be  concentric  to  the  firft.  This 
part  of  the  plate,  with  three  or  four  broken 
pieces,  which  were  like  the  barrels  of  large 
quills,  cut  off  and  fplit  open,  and  about  the 
fame  length,  weighed  2 ounces,  2 pennyweights, 
10  grains. 

1750.  A man  found  a ,fmall  plate  of  gold,  in. 
the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  fide 
about  an  inch  three  quarters  long,  which  he  fold 
for  2/.  1 is.  The  fame  man’s  wife  foon  after 
found,  in  a fod  of  turf,  a piece  of  gold,  which 
weighed  11  pennyweights,  16  grains.  The  fame 
year,  a fool,  cutting  turf,  found  three  rings,  like 
ring-dials ; one  of  which  he  put  on  the  end  of  a 
walking- fiaff,  whereon  it  remained,  until  his  fa- 
ther found  it  was  gold,  and  took  it  from  him. 
lie  hid  the  other  two,  cannot  recoiled!  where, 
and  now  they  cannot  be  found.  Ik  fays  he  alfo, 
at  the  fame  time,  found  a lump,  in  the  form  of  a 

u large 
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large  egg,  with  a chain  hanging  from  one  end  of 
it;  which  he  either  loft,  or  had  it  ftolen  from 
him. 

1751.  A man  found  fuch  another  weapon,  as 
that  already  defcribed  under  1748,  on  the  rivets 
of  which  was  a plate  of  gold,  which  covered  one 
lide  of  that  wherein  the  rivets  flood,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a thing  like  the  pommel  of  a fword, 
with  three  links  of  a chain  hanging  out  of  it;  all 
weighed  3 ounces,  3 pennyweights,  1 1 grains. 

1752.  A boy  found  a plate  of  gold,  five  inches 
broad  at  one  end,  four  at  the  other,  and  almoft 
fix  long,  which  was  beautifully  chafed  and  en- 
graved. It  weighed  1 ounce,  20  pennyweights, 
16  grains.  The  goldfmith,  to  whom  it  was  fold, 
faid  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  part  of  a crown. 

1753.  There  was  found  a piece  of  hollow 
brafs,  in  the  form  of  a femicircle,  of  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  two  inches  of  the  periphery 
being  left,  from  each  fide  of  which  two  fimilar 
fecants,  falling  on  the  diameter,  cut  off  from  both 
ends  fo  much  as  left  three  quarters  of  an  inch  on 
either  fide  of  the  center,  where  it  was  open,  and 
near  half  an  inch  wide : but  that,  which  repre- 
fents  the  rim,  was  more  capacious  and  wider  than 
it  was  at  the  diameter.  At  the  oppofite  extremes, 
near  the  periphery,  were  two  holes,  which  went 
through  both  fides,  each  of  them  large  enough 
for  the  rivets,  which  were  in  the  hilts  before 
mentioned,  and  on  the  end  of  which  it  fitted ; 
which  made  fome  think  it  was  the  pommel  of  one 

of 
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of  them.  It  contained  lefs  than  half  a noggin, 
and  weighed  lefs  than  an  ounce. 

1753.  A man  found  a piece  of  hollow  gold, 
in  the  form  of  the  point  of  the  fcabbard  of  a 
fmall  fword,  which  weighed  1 ounce,  3 penny- 
weights, 7 grains. 

1753.  A weapon  was  found  of  the  fame  form 
with  that  in  1748,  but  the  metal  of  this  was  more 
refined;  and  a goldfmith,  on  trial,  found  there 
was  fome  gold  in  it.  Clofe  to  the  hilt,  on  the 
thick  part,  was  engraved  an  oblong  fquare,  of 
about  an  inch  long,  a quarter  broad,  and  about 
one-fixth  of  an  inch  deep,  wherein  was  inlaid  a 
piece  of  pewter,  which  juft  fitted  it,  with  four 
channels  cut  in  it,  in  each  of  which  was  laid  a 
thin  bit  of  copper,  fo  that  they  refembled  four 
figures  of  1.  The  blade  weighed  2 pounds,  5 
ounces. 

1753.  There  was  a fmall  hollow  piece  of  brafs 
found,  about  two  inches  and  an  half  long, . of  a 
cylindrical  form,  open  at  one  end,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  the  other 
end  refembled  the  inftrument  ufed  by  coopers  in 
cleaving  twigs. 

1 753*  A velfel  of  gold  was  found,  much  in 
the  form  of  our  chalice,  except  that  the  handle 
was  curved:  the  cup  was  bulged  and  cracked, 
but,  opened  to  its  full  capacity,  would  contain 
almoft^a  pint.  d he  handle  and  cup  were  chafed 
and  engraved,  and  weighed  10  ounces,  12  penny- 

u 2 weights, 
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weights,  23  grains : the  bottom  was  broken  off, 
and  not  found. 

1 753.  Two  thin  leaves  of  gold  were  found, 
folded  in  each  other  like  children’s  hats,  each 
about  three  inches  diameter.  The  crown  of  one 
of  them  was  in  the  form  of  a cone,  and  fmooth, 
and  contained  lefs  than  a thimble:  the  crown  of 
the  other  was  broken  off;  and  the  leaf  was 
broken  and  cracked  in  many  different  places. 
They  were  fold  for  their  weight,  viz.  a guinea 
and  an  half. 

1753.  A piece  of  gold  was  found,  almofl  in 
the  form  of  a large  fcollop  fhell:  it  weighed  144- 
guineas.  - ’ r 

1753.  A man  found  two  pieces  of  gold,  one 
almolt  in  the  form  of  a man’s  thumb,  and  hollow 
at  one  end : the  other  was  an  oblong  fquare, 
about  three  inches  Jong,  an  inch  broad,  and  as 
thick  as  a guinea:  both  weighed  3 ounces,  9 
pennyweights,  21  grains.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
found  a lump  of  coarfe  brafs,  which  weighed 
about  a pound,  and  feemed  to  have  remained  in 
the  ladle  after  calling  fomething:  at  the  fame 
time  wras  found  about  two  grains  of  gold  twill. 

1753.  A boy  found  a bit  of  gold,  two  inches  • 
long,  as  thick  as  a child’s  linger,  that  feemed  to 
have  been  cut  olf  a larger  piece,  on  the  edge  of 
an  anvil:  for,  from  the  fmall  end,  to  where  it  was 
cut,  it  increafed  in  thicknefs,  and  weighed  one 
ounce,  7 grains. 
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1753.  A man  found  fomething  in  the  form  of 
'a  bow,  about  fix  inches  long,  which  to  appear- 
ance fecmed  coal-black  polifhed  wood : it  was 
very  heavy,  and  grated  like  a (lone  ; half  of  it 
was  femi-circular,  and  very  fmooth;  the  infide 
and  other  quarter  were  each  fiat,  and  form  a 
right  angled  triangle:  about  an  inch  of  its  length 
was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  folid.  On  either 
end  was  a plate  of  gold,  which  covered  about 
half  an  inch  of  it,  quite  through  which,  on  either 
end,  went  a fmall  fcrew,  fo  as  to- have  bound  the 
plate  fall  to  it,  and  faflened  a chain,  which  hung 
between  both  ends.  This  little  chain,  which  was 
gold,  and  the  plates,  he  broke  off,  and  fold,  with- 
out weighing,  for  f. 2 ys.  The  wood  is  in  the 
pofieffion  of  Mr.  Darner. 

1753.  Thirteen  whole  blades,  of  the  fame 
make  and  form  of  that  found  in  1748,  were  this 
year  turned  up;  fome  were  about  two  feet  long, 
fome  lefs,  and  three  not  above  fourteen  inches. 
Mofl  of  them  were  hacked  and  notched,  from  the 
ftrokes  of  other  weapons.  Thofe,  that  were  not 
fo  long,  were  not  fo  broad  or  fubfiantial  as  the 
longeft;  for  they  decreafed  in  all  dimenfions,  as 
well  as  in  length,  but  the  hilts  of  all  were  of 
equal  length.  There  were  alfo  found  five  more, 
fo  bent,  that  the  handles  almofi:  touched  the 
points : there  were  alfo  found  forty-three  pieces, 
containing  the  hilts;  fome  more,  fome  lefs  in  pro- 
portion, than  half  the  length  of  the  blades:  and 
twenty-nine  of  the  parts  with  points,  after  the 

fame 
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fame  manner,  fome  more,  fome  lefs:  but  there 
were  very  few  of  the  pieces  with  points  and  hilts 
which  entirely  fitted  each  other.  Moft  of  thefe 
things  were  found  chiefly  about  the  center  of  the 
bog,  where  they  lay  very  deep. 

1760.  A woman,  making  a fire  of  turf,  found 
in  one  of  the  fods,  which  file  broke,  a thin  plate 
of  gold,  with  five  fmall  fquare  ingots,  which 
weighed  2 ounces,  4 pennyweights,  3 grains, 
which  fire  fold  for  4^  guineas. 

1762.  A man  found  fomething  in  the  form  of 
a triangle,  one  fide  of  it  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  the  others  about  two  inches,  with 
feven  fmall  ingots  of  gold  inclofed  in  it,  much  in 
the  form  of  grains,  ufed  in  weighing  gold  coin, 
but  thicker  in  proportion  than  a guinea,  which 
he  fold,  without  weighing,  for  £. 6 $s. 

1 763.  In  digging  for  turf,  there  were  found, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  (that  is,  on  the  folid 
ground,)  feveral  Ikulls  of  men,'furprifingly  thick 
and  round. 

1764.  A man  found  an  uncommon  piece  of 
gold,  larger  than  a French  crown,  which  weighed 
i ounce,  3 grains. 

1765.  A man  found  about  an  handful  of  gold, 
in  fmall  bits,  not  much  thicker  than  a ftraw,  and 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  All  weighed 
two  ounces,  fome  grains. 

1767.  A man,  pafling  by  a flack  of-turf,  faw  a 
thin  plate  of  gold,  jutting  out  of  one  of  the  fods, 
which  weighed  2%  ounces,  and  1 1 pennyweights. 

1771. 
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1771.  A boy  found,  in  the  border  of  the  bog, 
a piece  of  gold,  about  fix  inches  long,  much  like 

4 

the  pipe  of  a trumpet,  hollow  in  the  middle, 
which  weighed  3 ounces,  15  pennyweights,  21 
grains. 

1 773.  A man  found,  in  digging  the  bog,  a 
ikull,  with  two  horns,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  a 
Kerry  ftieep,  but  longer.  No  perfon,  who  has 
feen  it,  can  tell  to  what  beaft  the  fkull  belonged. 

Governor  Pownal  gives  the  drawing  of  a gold 
ornament,  found  in  the  fame  bog,  4I  inches  in 
diameter,  neatly  ornamented.  See  PI.  XVI.  fig.  6. 

I take  this  to  have  been  the  umbo  of  a fliield, 
worn  as  a kind  of  Phallus.  See  Coel.  Rhodiginus, 
who  cites  Eufiathius,  Lib.  IV.  c.  xvi.  “ Phallum 
etiam  dicimus  in  galeaa  fronte  prominens  orna- 
mentum,  five  clavi  fint  praslucidi,  five  fcuta  qua?* 
dam  brevia  admodum. 

In  this  bog  was  found  a golden  crown,  weigh- 
ing fix  ounces:  many  other  ancient  curiofities 
have  been  difcovered  in  it,  particularly  fome 
gorgets  of  gold;  for  which  reafon  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  golden  bog.  (Seward’s  Topogr.  Hib.) 

Mr.  Armftrong  adds,  that  he  has  had  the  per- 
fons  of  that  village  (Cullen)  repeatedly  informed, 
that  he  would  give  the  highefl  price  for  anything 
found  there.  Yet  they  carry  them  to  Limerick 
to  be  fold. 

This  is  the  general  complaint  over  the  whole 
iflana ; thefe  things  are  found  by  the  peafantry, 

who 
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who  are  perfuaded,  that  what  they  find  would  be 
claimed  as  a royalty  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  antiquities  were 
found  under  the  wood;  for  that  was  removed  at 
about  fix  feet  depth,  and  fome  of  them  were 
found  very  deep,  that  is,  near  the  natural  foil  on 
which  the  bog  was  formed.  It  was  apparently  a 
manufactory,  fituated  in  a wood,  in  a valley,  for 
the  convenience  of  fuel  for  fmelting..  This  wood 
had  been  blown  down,  and  formed  the  bog  in 
which  thefe  things  have  been  found.  A dratum 
of  earthy  bog  had  formed  on  this  bog,  in  which 
grew  another  wood,  which,  having  been  blown 
down  like  the  former,  had  formed  the  upper  bog 
of  fix  feet  above  it. 

This  is  no  uncommon  difeovery  in  this  country, 
and  carries  the  manufactory  back  to  a very  remote 

?£  That  bog  may  fometimes  exid  beneath  other 
ftrata,  and  at  a good  depth  below  the  furface, 
appears  from  the  following  fa£t,  which  was  dated 
by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  Prim,  who,  in  finking  a 
pump  lately  near  his  houfe  at  Killree,  eight  miles 
from  Kilkenny,  difeovered  a bog,  having  timber 
under  it , at  the  depth  of  thirty-three  feet  from 
{he  furface.  He  found  the  following  drata  5 

1.  Vegetable  earth,  - - 3 feet, 

2.  Marie,  with  black  dones,  - 15 

3.  Yellow  clay  and  hard  gravel,  15=33  ^eet» 

4.  Bog,  - 10=43  feet- 

Between 
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Beneath  was  a mixture  of  gravel  with  clay,  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  in  which  the  well  was  made ; and 
immediately  under  the  bog  lay  a large  block  of 
wood,  a piece  of  which  was  fent  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  appeared  to  be  oak:  it  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  bog  earth,  or  bed  of  black  moory 
mould,  evidently  compofed  of  rotten  vegetable 
matter,  and  was  well  preferved.  It  is  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  ftream,  that  could  have 
depofited  the  foil  above  it.”  (Statift.  Rep.  of  Co. 
of  Kilkenny,  by  Wm.  Tighe,  Efq.  1802.) 

The  late  Mr.  Evans,  engineer,  informed  me, 
that  in  cutting  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal 
through  the  bog  of  Cappagh,  between  Dublin 
and  Kilcock,  at  the  diflance  of  twenty-fix  feet,  he 
met  with  fir  trees,  which  apparently  had  been 
planted  in  avenues;  and  at  this  depth  he  found  a 
lump  of  tallow,  .weighing  about  two  hundred 
weight;  that  he  funk  fourteen  feet  below  thefe 
trees  in  bog,  and  came  to  a hard  bottom,  on 
which  were  oak  trees  proftrated. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  THE 

CARN-GAIREAH,  or  GRAVE  CARNS. 

Jl1  O R the  following  drawing  and  defcription  of 
one  in  the  county  of  Down,  I am  obliged  to 
Mr.  Templeton  of  Belfaft. 


PLATE  XVIII. 
N. 
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« A tumulus  flood  in  a beautiful  plain  of 
twenty  acres  in  Mount-Stuart,  parifh  of  Gray- 
Abbey,  county  of  Down.  Externally  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a regular  heap  of  fmall  (tones, 
about  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  and  hollow  in  the 
middle.  In  the  centre  of  this  pile,  one  could 
perceive  the  top  of  a very  large  and  heavy  (lone. 
The  heap  was  looked  at  with  veneration  by  the 
neighbours,  though  not  in  any  refpect  fuper- 
flitious. 

« It  remained  for  ages  untouched.  The  name 
of  the  townland,  Rodendikes , was  evidently  given 
by  fome  Scotch  fet tiers  in  this  country  ; but  the 
name  of  the  townland,  adjoining  Colla-na-iigher- 
nay  has  perhaps  fome  relation  to  the  tumulus. 

“ This  ancient  monument  flood  in  the  exten- 
five  and  elegant  improvements,  begun  and  partly 
executed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Stuart,  now 
Earl  of  Londonderry.  The  proje&or,  thinking 
it  expedient  to  convert  the  plain  into  a meadow, 
ordered  it  to  be  drained,  and  that  the  trenches 
fliould  be  filled  with  this  rude  heap  of  flones. 

“ The  labourers  had  not  wrought  long,  be- 
fore they  found  a very  large  flag,  covering  a fort 
of  flone  chefl,  which  confided  of  a bottom  flag, 
one  at  each  fide,  and  one  at  each  end,  and  the 
covering  or  lid  a little  on  the  outfide  of  the  box. 
In  this  chefl  they  found  an  urn,  which  was  foon 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  men,  from  a fuppofition 
that  it  contained  hidden  treafure. 


“ Several 
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<c  Several  other  chefts  and  urns  (hared  the 
fame  fate,  but,  when  they  found  they  did  not 
contain  any  thing  but  about  a fpoonful  of  blackifli 
granulated  earth,  they  defifted,  and  preferved 
fome  of  the  urns.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
afhes,  nor  of  bones,  nor  of  charcoal,  in  any  of 
thefe  urns,  but  the  bottom  of  mod  of  the  chefts 
were  ftrewed  over  with  fragments  of  bones, 
which  had  evidently  the  marks  of  fire  upon  them, 
mixed  with  bits  of  charcoal  and  wood. 

« Several  chefts  contained  a few  quarts  of 
large  gravel,  {hewing  the  body  had  been  burned 
upon  the  adjoining  beach,  and  the  afhes  carefully 
fwept  up,  and  depofited  in  thefe  coffins.  Some 
of  the  chefts  contained  bones  and  charcoal  only, 
without  any  mixture  of  gravel,  which  points  out 
the  ufe  which  was  made  of  the  huge  (tones,  which 
are  (till  feen  upon  the  eaftern  ffiore  of  Lough 
Cone , efpecially  as  fome  of  them  contain  evident 
marks  of  fire,  and  others  have  been  rent,  by  rain 
falling  on  them,  or  water  imprudently  thrown 
upon  them,  while  very  hot. 

« Thefe  urns  were  made  of  the  clay  which 
abounds  in  this  country,  and  all  faflfioned  upon  a 
potter’s  wheel.  They  feem  to  have  been  burned, 
by  making  a fire  round  them  upon  a great  (tone, 
for  the  mouth  of  each  was  very  well  burned,  and 
the  bottom  foft;  they  refembled  a heart  in  fliape, 
and  were  all  about  the  fame  fize,  capable  of  con- 
taining about  two  quarts. 


“ They 
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44  They  were  ornamented  with  different  chaf- 
ings,  but  they  had  neither  date  nor  letter,  nor 
hieroglyphical  figure  upon  them,  that  I could 
perceive.  Each  urn  was  fet  in  a correfponding 

N. 


corner  of  its  own  chefl,  thus 


s. 

Some  of  the  boxes  did  not  contain  any  urn,  but 
in  the  place  or  correfponding  points  there  was  a 
fmall  heap  of  clay.  When  this  was  the  cafe,  the 
covering  (tone  was  either  too  fmall,  or  badly 
fliaped,  fo  as  to  allow  the  rain  to  fall  within  the 
chefl,  and  thus  deftroy  the  urn. 

44  The  center  chefl  was  larger  than  the  reft, 
but  contained  neither  bones,  nor  allies,  nor  urn. 
This  large  chefl  is  left  Handing,  with  a fmaller 
chefl  befide  it.  All  the  chefls  were  depofited  as 
in  the  plan.  There  are  no  chefls  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  cairn,  which  was  perfectly  circular.  See 


PI.  XVIII. 


44  There  are  many  other  tumuli  in  Ulfler,  of  a 
conftru&ion  very  different  from  the  above,  parti- 
cularly in  Ballyrogan,  on  the  road  from  Belfafl  to 
Newtown  Ardes.  Thefe  tumuli  do  not  confifl  of 
a number  of  flone  chefls,  but  of  a number  of 
little  caves  of  a round  or  elliptical  fliape,  and  each 
is  covered  with  a very  large  flag,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  earth,  refembling  the  Barrows  in 
England.  In  this  aflemblage  of  tumuli,  I have 
feen  fome  flone  boxes,  at  leaft  one,  refembling 
thofe  in  Mount-Stuart. 


44  I am 
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“lam  informed,  that  in  fome  of  thefe  very 
large  urns  were  found,  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a 
common  bee-hive;  of  this  kind  is  a drawing  in 
Ware’s  Antiquities.  Thefe,  when  found,  were 
full  of  fragments  of  burned  bones. 

“ On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  called  Collin , there  are  cairns,  re- 
fembling  that  in  Mount-Stuart ; but  in  two  of 
thefe,  which  have  been  opened,  there  was  only 
one  Hone  box,  and  one  urn  it.  I fuppofe  the 
cairn,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  the  county 
of  Down,  called  Cairn  ganr , or  guir,  is  one  of 
the  fame  as  thofe  on  the  top  of  Collin.” 

Obfervations . — This  was  certainly  the  fepulchre 
of  an  Irifh  chief,  if  Plot  is  right,  in  averting  that 
the  Saxons  and  Danes  never  burnt  their  dead,  at 
lead  after  they  came  to  England,  whatever  they 
might  before.  (Hift.  of  Staffordlhire,  p.  405.) 

Urns  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Benares,  in  India,  fuppofed  by  the  Brahmins  to 
have  belonged  to  Budhi/ls.  (Afiat.  Ref.  Vol.  V.) 
The  ancient  Irifh  were  Budhi/ls , as  has  been 
frequently  demonftrated  from  their  hiftory,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  tc  Zoroafter  or  Zerduft 
obliged  the  Perfians  to  build  mejhgid  or  fire 
towers,  and  to  bury  in  urns:  before  his  time,  the 
kings  of  Perfia  were  either  buried  in  caves,  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  or  in  earth,  and  over  their  graves 
mounds  of  Hones  were  made,  like  little  hills.' 
(D’Herbclot,  p.  507.  Vindic.  p.  142.) 


Hence 
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Hence  gaireah  in  Irifli,  and  ghar  or  j 
goor  in  Arabic,  fignify  a cave,  a grave,  a fe- 
pulchre;  correfponding  to  Cairn  gaur,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Templeton,  and  the  Gerrhas  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  fepulchres  of  the  Scythian  kings. 

Colla-nartighema , the  name  of  the  townland  in 
which  Hands  the  cairn,  fignifies  the  fepulchre  of  the 
chief  from  collamp  to  fleep:  in  Chaldee 
chalam , Ar.  JlS  kal;  fomnum  cepit,  dormitorium 
pro  fepulchrwn.  Dortnire  in  fepulchro , is  a beau- 
tiful metaphor  in  Irifti,  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic.  tc  Occumbere,  mori,  dormire  cum  patri- 
bus  dicitur,  qui  mortuus  ell  ficut  patres;  dormivit 
apud  Rabbinicos  et  Talmudicos,  transfertur  etiam 
ad  mortis  /omnium,  mori.  (Buxt.) 

Gaireah , now  called  Garry,  has  been  given  to 
the  parifh  of  Miros,  in  the  county  of  Corke,  on 
account  of  the  great  cemetery  at  a place  called 
Carrig-ahlafti , i.  e.  the  burial  rocks , the  fepulchral 
rocks,  now  Carrigiliky,  where  the  foundation  of 
extenfive  ruins  have  been  difcovered,  with  a great 
quantity  of  human  bones : and  hence  fo  many 
places  in  Ireland  with  the  prefix  garry,.  which 
does  not  fignify  a garden , as  Mr.  Seward  obferves 
in  his  Topography  of  Ireland,  but  a burying  place. 
The  fame  are  to  be  difcovered  under  the  various 
Irifh  names  for  graves,  caves,  caverns,  which  aie 
all  oriental,  viz. 

IRISH. 

Hence  cohalion  or  colion  in  Irifh  fignifies  the  man  dr  agora  , 
tnandragoras  poma  efui  olim  erant  pafloribus,  fed  fomnum 
inducebant.  (Salmafius.) 
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A GRAVE  OR  PLACE  OF  INTERMENT. 

IRISH. 

Eo. 

Corr 

Uamh 

Cabra 

Leach  d 

Seol  ( Sheol ) 

Roim , roim  adhladi  j reem , rums. 

Feart , hence  Feart-^i  mVD  phart , Ar. 
agh,  the  fire  place  f ' 

of  the  cemetery,  > feret , hufrut , Jo  ji  1 

where  there  is  a V 
round  tower.  _y  if  rut. 

Gaireah  - - jLc  g-for,  l:^^-£==5  goorja. 


ARABIC  AN  D CHALDAIC. 


’JJ=  koor,  goor. 

- umm. 

kubr , "i2p  kabar,  fepul- 
chrum,  and  kabura. 

- lahud. 

- Jheol , of  which  hereafter. 


CAVES,  CAVERNS. 


Gurna 

Cadhas,  cahas 
Caide 


■ O ^ gheeran. 

- 

- o<_X~j  kudeh. 


Adhlacah 

Alacan 

Anacal 


BURIAL. 


halak,  exitium,  interitus. 
c_VjA.c  aluk)  mors. 

*?3/33  nagal,  depofitus,  interitus. 
x Robha , 


\ 
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IRISH.  ARABIC  AND  CHALDAIC. 

Robha,  a tumulus  roba,  tumulus,  fepul- 

chrum;  whence  tarbat, 
tumulus,  fepulchrum,  fe- 
pultura ; hence,  the  Irifli 
Robha-airighe , the  tumulus 
of  a chief,  a royal  monu- 
ment, a royal  fepulchre. 

Hence,  the  Hie  of  Tenet  was  named  Inis-ruim, 
or  the  ifland  of  graves,  by  the  Aire  Coti,  (before 
expelled  from  Britain'  to  Ireland,)  and  retained 
by  the  Britons. 

« In  the  Hie  of  Tenet,  fo  called  from  the  bea- 
cons ere&ed  in  it,  to  give  notice  of  the  invafions 
by  the  Danes  to  the  continent,  is  a gate  or  way 
into  the  fea,  made  by  the  fHhermen,  called  BaU 
telem-gate , from  a battle  fought  near  it  by  the 
.Earls  Alchere  and  Huda , two  Englifh  generals, 
with  the  Danes,  A.  D.  853.  Juft  by  it  were 
two  long  banks,  (one  larger  than  the  other) 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Hackem-down  Banks:  in 
May,  1741,  thefe  banks  were  opened  by  Mr.  T. 
Reed,  in  whofe  lands  they  were,  and  in  it  were 
found  many  fkulls  and  bones  of  men,  women,  and 
children  (which,  by  the  fmallnefs  of  their  bones, 
feem  to  be  unborn):  lome  of  thefe  bones  were 
found  but  a little  below  the  furface;  others  a 
little  lower,  in  the  firm  chalk;  a deep  trench 
feemed  to  have  been  cut  in  the  middle,  on  each 
fide  of  which  feem  to  have  been  cut  holes,  in  an 
oblong  form,  into  which  the  bodies  were  thrufl, 

head 
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head  and  heels  together:  two  of  the  fkulls  were 
covered  with  coals  and  allies.  There  were  like- 
wife  found  fome  bones  of  horfes,  and  three  urns 
of  very  black  coarfe  earth.  One  of  thefe  was  fo 
large  as  to  hold  about  half  a bulhel:  thefe,  pro- 
bably, were  bodies  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Danes 
and  their  ladies,  who  loft  their  lives  in  this  battle: 
and  an  evidence  of  the  Danes  being  conquerors, 
as  our  hiflorians  affert.  Alferius , Bilhop  of 
St.  David’s,  account  is  this:  “ Eodem  anno,  853, 
Ealhere  comes  cum  Cantuaris,  et  Huda  cum 
Suthris,  contra  Paganorum  exercitum  in  iufula, 
qoas  dicitur,  in  Saxonica  lingua  Tenet , Britannico 
autem  fermone  Ruim,  animofe  et  acriter  bellige- 
raverunt,  et  primitus  Chriftiani  vi&oriam  habue- 
runt,  prolongatoque  diu  praslio  ibidem  ex  utraque 
parte  ceciderunt,  et  in  aqua  merfi  fuffocati  funt, 
et  comites  illi  ambo  ibidem  occubuerunt/,  The 
Britons  feem  to  have  called  this  illand  by  this 
name,  as  a part  of  Richborough  port,  which  they 
called  Inis  Ruim .**  (Douglas,  Nenia,  p.  110.) 

“ All  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia,  prior  to  Ma- 
hometanilm,  were  buried  in  three  ways.  Some 
were  placed  in  caves,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
in  the  mountains ; others  were  buried  in  the 
plains,  over  which  were  railed  tumuli  of  hones, 
like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  that  country;  many  of  the  ancient 
kings  were  put  into  urns  under  ground,  which 

x 2 was 


r Ruim  is  not  a Britilh  word  for  a fejeulchre,  but  is  Irifh. 
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was  mod  conformable  to  the  do&rine  of  Zoro- 
adre.”  (D’Herbelot  at  Kifhtafb .) 

All  thefe  different  modes  of  burial  were  prac- 
tifed  by  the  ancient  Irifh. 

Egyptian  urns  of  baked  clay  have  been  difco- 
vered,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics,  and  filled 
with  mummies.  (Encyclop.  Eram^oife.) 

A large  earn  in  Minorca,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
Phoenician  work,  was  opened  by  order  of  Gover- 
nor Murray,  and  a (tone  urn  found  therein, 
without  an  infeription. 

“ With  the  Bramins,  the  feff  of  Chivan  (Sieb) 

r 

bury  the  dead,  tliofe  of  Vichenou  burn  them. 
Thefe  believe  that  fire  purifies  them  of  their  fins : 
thofe  of  Chiven  pretend  that,  being  confecrated 
to  the  fervice  of  God,  they  have  no  occafion  to 
pafs  by  fire,  and  that  the  evil  things  they  have 
done  will  not  be  laid  to  their  charge:  that  it  is 
fufficient  to  be  fprinkled  with  holy  water,  which 
they  ufe  in  abundance.”  (Sonnerat,  p.  85.) 

“ Bifhop  Pocock  gives  a mod  curious  account 
of  a cairn  or  tumulus,  opened  fome  years  ago  in 
the  county  of  Weftmeath.  The  plough,  cutting 
through  a fandy  hillock,  which  lay  in  the  middle 
of  a field,  turned  up  a flag  done,  about  four  feet 
long  and  three  broad.  Underneath  they  difeo- 
vered  a grave,  or  rather  ofluary,  to  which  this 
done  ferved  as  a cover.  The  bottom,  fides,  and 
ends  of  the  grave,  were  compofed  each  of  a Angle 
flab.  Within  were  depofited  the  bones  of  a human 
, '*•'  - • 1 • body, 
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body,  but  of  a fize  greatly  above  the  common 
proportion  of  men. 

“ There  was  fomething  Angularly-  curious  in 
the  attire  or  ornament  of  the  head;  for  it  was 
covered  with  an  integument  of  clay , as  with  a cap: 
the  border  whereof,  neatly  wrought  like  Point  or 
Bruflels  lace,  extended  half  way  down  the  fore- 
head. Upon  handling,  it  mouldered  into  duft, 
fo  that  no  drawing  was  made  of  it.  Entombed 
with  the  bones  was  an  urn  of  yellow  clay.  Its 
contents,  if  there  were  any,  are  not  mentioned : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  there  were  none;  for 
the  infide  of  the  grave  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have 
been  free  from  dirt  or  dufl:  and  the  urn,  upon 
handling,  fell  to  pieces. 

“ Befide  the  urn  lay  a ring,  of  no  inconfiderable 
value,  nor  inelegant  form,  confidering  the  high 
antiquity  fome  are  defirous  to  affign  it.  It  confifls 
of  twenty-five  table  diamonds,  regularly  and  well 
difpofed,  fet  in  gold.”  (See  Plate  I.  Archoeolog. 
V.  II.  p.  32.) 

“ The  bones  were  all  white,  as  if  blanched, 
but  there  was  no  fign  of  fire  having  paffed  upon 
them.  This  difcovery  leading  to  a further  fearch, 
five  other  graves,  of  a fimilar  conftru&ion,  but  of 
fmaller  dimenfions,  having  only  human  bones  in 
them,  were  alfo  found.  Thefe  were  difpofed  in 
a regular  form,  fo  as  nearly  to  environ  the  larger 
fepulchre,  two  being  placed  on  each  fide,  and  one 
at  the  feet. 


“ It 
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<e  It  happened  alfo,  within  a fhort  time  after, 
that  five  other  graves,  of  the  fmallcr  fort,  were 
difcovered  within  half  a mile  of  this  place,  upon 
the  lands  of  Adamjlown ; but  thefe,  like  the 
former,  contained  only  human  bones.  From 
thefe  circumftances  it  is  conjectured,  that  near 
this  place  there  had  been  an  action,  in  which 
the  chief  of  one  fide,  with  five  of  his  principal 
friends  or  leaders  fell,  and  five  of  the  other  party. 
The  graves  of  the  common  men,  it  may  be  (aid, 
are  feldom  particularly  diftinguifhed  on  thefe 
occaftons.  But,  furely,  had  the  cafe  been  as 
here  prefumed,  it  is  very  likely  that  other  evi- 
dences, ufually  attending  fuch  events,  and  indi- 
cating the  caufe  of  them,  would  have  accompa- 
nied thefe  bones;  fuch  as  fragments  of  arms  and 
offenfive  weapons:  but  none  fuch  are  faid  to 
have  been  found.  And  it  is  alfo  probable  that, 
had  thefe  feveral  perfons  died  in  battle,  the  whole 
of  their  bodies,  in  the  martial  accoutrements  as 
they  fell,  and  not  merely  their  bones,  would 
have  been  fecured  in  thofe  ft  one  enclofures,  and 
the  ornamental  circumftances  wholly  omitted. 

“ There  is,  however,  a manifeft  defignation  of 
honour  obfervable  in  the  fize  and  arrangement  of 
the  Carne  tombs.  For  the  rich  and  larger  fe- 
pulchre  is  occupied  by  the  chieftain  ; and  this  is 
furrounded  and  attended  by  others,  as  by  his 
body  guard.  Two  are  advanced  fomewhat  in 
front  on  each  fide,  but  fo  as  to  keep  the  front 

open; 
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open ; two  on  the  flanks,  and  one  in  the  rear. 
None  are  placed  above,  at  the  head  of  the  prim 
cipal  tomb,  becaufe  none  there  were  of  fuperior 
or  equal  dignity.” 

Cc  Dr.  Keating  tells  us,  that  the  cuftom  of 
burying  the  dead,  in  graves  dug  in  the  earth,  did 
not  take  place  in  Ireland  till  A.  M.  3952.;  and 
that  Eochaid,  furnamed  Aireamh , who  then 
reigned  in  Ireland,  was  the  firfl  that  introduced 
it.  For  before  his  time  the  Milefians  and  their 
pofterity  ufed  to  cover  their  dead,  by  railing 
heaps  of  clay  or  {tones  over  their  bodies  j which 
practice  this  prince  aboliflied,  as  not  fo  decent 
and  fecure.  And  from  this  circumftance  the  name 
Aireamh ,'  expreflive  of  the  new  cuftom,  was 
given  him ; for  Aireamh , in  Irifti,  fignifies  a 
grave.”  (Archseolog.  V.  II.) 

Mac  Curtin  goes  further.  He  fays,  the  Mile- 
flans,  for  fome  time  after  their  arrival  in  Ireland, 
did  ufe  the  Scythian  cuftom  of  burying  the 
neareft  friend  alive,  along  with  the  deceafed,  and 
raifed  a long  (tone  on  an  end,  handing  in  the 
fame  place  where  they  buried  the  corpfe.  That 
Eochaid , furnamed  Aireamh , i.  e.  of  the  graves , 
made  or  digged  the  firft  grave  in  Ireland, 
A.  M.  3952. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  this  ftory,  I leave  it 
as  I found  it ; but  every  Irifli  fcholar  mud  know, 
that  Aireamh  does  not  flgnify  a grave.  If  a com- 
pound word,  it  may  flgnify  the  prince  of  the 
graves  ) Aireamh  being  written  for  Aire-umh , 

while 
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while  his  other  name,  Eo-caid , would  fignify  the 
rock , or  cavern  fepulchre. 1 See  p.  297  preceding. 
So  that  I look  upon  the  whole  to  be  a romantic 
ftory. 

The  ancient  fepulchres  of  this  country  mufl:  be 
either  Irifli  or  Danifh.  If  what  Plot  aiTerts  is 
true,  that  the  Danes  did  not  burn  the  dead,  then, 
wherever  urns  are  found,  the  fepulchre  muff  have 
been  Irifli,  for  the  Romans  were  not  in  the 
ifland,  and  the  Saxons  came  at  a period  when  urn 
burial  had  ceafed. 

In  the  Irifli  we  trace  the  terms  of  burial  into 
the  eaflern  dialers,  as  has  been  {hewn  at  p.  297; 
and  we  find  alfo  the  Egyptian  correfponding  to 
the  mode  of  placing  many  bodies  in  the  fame  tu- 
mulus, as  in  the  Cairn-gaireah  of  the  county  of 
Down,  viz. 

Tarkirn  Suan,  the  funeral  pile  of  Suan , the 
goddefs  of  fleep,  is  explained  by  Eo-teineas , the 
fupulchre  of  the  dead.  Teineas , i.  e.  ibhadh  has , 
periflied  by  death  (Cormac.)  ; iobhadh , death. 
(O’Brien  and  Shaw.)  ids'  abad , he  periflied, 
died.  Syon,  in  the  Brahminical  mythology,  is 
the  goddefs  of  fleep.  Ebn  Haukal  fays,  “ Tenets 
is  a vaft  pile  or  heap,  ere&ed  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  which  U'ere  placed  one  above  another 

until 

{ Several  urns  were  found  in  fmall  natural  caves,  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  Stillorgan,  near  Dublin.  There  were 
no  tumuli  over  them,  but  the  cave  covered  with  a large 
flag.  The  urns  are  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Dublin  Society ; 
they  vyere  turned  in  a lathe,  and  baked. 
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until  they  formed  a pile,  which  pile  was  named 
Terkoum  ; and  this  muh  have-  been  done 

before  the  time  of  Mofes,  on  whom  be  peace, 
and  the  blehing  of  God  ! For,  in  the  time  of 
Mofes,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  dead  were  interred  ; a cuhom  which 
was  continued  by  the  Chrihians,  and  is  hill  prac- 
tifed  by  Mahometans.”  (Ebn  Haukal,  Geogr. 

P;  36*) 

Tarchn  fuan , a dead  lleep,  and  Suan  codhalta , 
the  deep  of  Suan,  are  both  ufed  metaphorically 
for  death.  “ Dor  mire  in  fcpulchro , dormire  cum 
patribus,  dicitur,  qui  mortuus  ell:  ficut  patres.” 
(Bnxt.)  Codhalta  is  the  fame  as  colladh,  pro- 
nounced coll  a,  derived  from  chalam , to 

fleep ; and  in  Arab.  ^Jlj’  kal,  dormitorium  pro 
fepulchrum.  Such  terms  and  metaphors  denote 
an  oriental  origin. 

£<  Cabra,  within  two  miles  of  Dublin,  and 
Cabra,  near  Rathfriland,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
are  places  of  great  antiquity,”  fays  Mr.  Seward, 
“ and  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Cabiri  (in  Irifh 
Cabar , i.  e.  aid  or  affihance),  or  the  gods  which 
the  Corybantes , who  were  the  priehs  of  the  Irifh, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  invoked  on  fudden 
emergencies.  Hence  Cabaragh  feems  hill  to  re- 
tain the  name,  from  having  been  a feminary  of 
thefe  Corybantes .”  (Topogr.  of  Ireland.)  That 
the  Cabiric  rights  begun  with  our  Aire  Coti  on 
the  Phafis,  has  been  fhewn,  from  good  autho- 
rity, in  the  Proem  to  this  fecond  part.  But,  if 


no 
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no  altars  are  to  be  found  at  either  of  the  Cabras, 
there  would  be  reafon  to  think  them  fepulchres. 

Seol  (pron.  Sheol ),  and  Shiol,  is  an  Irilh  word 
for  the  grave,  now  obfolete.  Hence  Ce-Seol , the 
prince  of  the  grave,  Satan  (Shaw,  O’Brien). 

It  is  fometimes  written  Cifeol,  and  Cifeal.  Do 
lodar  uile  re  Cifeal ; they  were  all  led  by  Satan 
(Hymn.  Patric.).  Ch.  Shiol,  fepulchrum. 
Revertentur  impii  in  Shiol  (Buxtorf).  Heb. 
*7W  foul , locus  inferior.  Perf.  kai,  a great 
prince,  king,  defender  \ Ch.  HD  keh . The  Iiilh, 
Sheol,  mult  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Sheol,  Shiol,  tranflated 

Hell’,  which,  like  the  grave,  was  perfonified  by 
the  Eallern  writers.  “ Death ! I will  be  thy 
peltilence.  Hell!  I will  be  thy  burning-place.” 
(Hofea,  c.  xiii.  v.  14.) 

Hear  the  Right  Rev.  Eilhop  of  Rochelter, 
on  this  paffage  in  Hofea.  “ Hell— not  the 
place  where  the  damned  are  to  fuffer  their  tor- 
ment; but  the  invifible  place,  where  the  de- 
parted fouls  of  the  deceafed  remain,  till  the  ap- 
pointed time  {hall  come  for  the  re-union  of  the 
foul  and  body.  This  is  the  only  Hell  of  the  Old 
Teltament;  though,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word, 
the  place  of  torment  is  the  firlt  notion  it  prefents 
to  the  Englilh  reader.  But  the  Englifh  word. 
Hell,  properly  imports  no  more  than  the  invifible 
or  hidden  place,  from  the  Saxon  Helan,  to  cover 
over.  In  the  New  Teltament,  we  find  the  word 

Hell,  in  our  Englilh  Bibles,  in  twenty-one  paf- 

fages. 
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fages.  In  nine  it  fignifies  the  place  of  torment , 
viz.  Matthew,  v.  22,  29,  30.;  x.  28.;  xviii.  9.; 
xxiii.  15,  23.;  Mark,  ix.  47.;  Luke,  xii.  5. 
In  the  other  twelve,  fimply,  the  region  of  de- 
parted fpirits ; and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the 
Apoltle’s  Creed  ; “ He  defended,  into  Hell.”  Of 
this  place  we  know  little,  except  that,  to  thofe 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  it  is  a place  of  comfort 
and  rest.  Not  a Jacobinical  paradife  of  eter- 
nal fleep  and  fenfeleflnefs,  but  a place  of  happy 
relb  and  tranquil  hope.  In  the  prophetic  imagery 
it  is  often  mentioned,  with  allufion  to  the  popu- 
lar notions,  as  a dark  cave  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Sometimes  it  is  perfonijied , as  in  the  above 
paffage.  The  Hebrew  blNtt?  Sheol,  the  Greek 
"Ah',  the  Latin  Orcus , and  the  Englilh  Hell , are 
words  of  one  and  the  fame  import,  fignifying, 
the  place  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  de- 
parted fouls,  in  the  interval  between  death  and 
the  general  refurre&ion.  The  word  Sheol 
defcribes  this  place  as  the  objett  of  univerfal  en- 
quiry, the  unknown  manfion,  about  which  all  are 
anxioully  inquifitive.  The  Latin,  Orcus , names  it 
as  a place  enclofed  within  an  impaffable  fence 
( fxoj).  The  Greek  "a<V,  and  the  Englilh  Hell, 
defcribe  it  by  the  property  of  invifibility,  for  no- 
thing more  is  included  in  the  natural  meaning  of 
thofe  words.  In  the  New  Teftament,  two  words 

are 

* Seal,  in  Trilh,  has  this  lignification,  reft : whence  it 
means  a bed,  a couch,  5cc. 
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are  indifcriminately  rendered,  in  our  Englifli 
Bible,  by  the  word  Hell ; a^?,  and  rW:  the 
latter,  a word  of  Hebrew  origin,  tranfplanted 
into  the  Greek  language,  as  the  appropriated 
place  of  the  damned ; which  was  generally  fo 
called  by  the  Jews  of  the  apoflolic  age.  This 
ufe  of  the  word  Hell , in  the  Englifli  New  Tefta- 
ment,  has  impofed  a fenfe  upon  it,  quite  foreign 
to  its  etymology,  and  abhorrent  from  its  more 
.general  application. 

“ The  p’law  Shed  of  the  Old  Teflament,  and 
the  Hades  of  the  New  Teflament,  is  indeed  Hell, 
to  which  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the 
apoflolic  creed,  defcended.  It  is  the  Paradife , 
to  which  he  conveyed  the  foul  of  the  repentant 
thief.” 

“ Another  inaccuracy  obtains  in  our  Englifli 
Bibles : the  Hebrew  Sheol  being  perpetually  in 
the  Old  Teflament,  and  the  Greek,  Hades, 
fometimes,  in  the  New  Teflament,  rendered  im- 
properly by  the  word  Grave , which  neither  fig- 
nifies.  The  Hebrew  word  for  grave  is  "Op 
Kabar , and  the  Greek  -ra.q>o;.  I he  Hebrew 
names  of  Hell  and  the  grave  are  never  con- 
founded, nor  the  Greek,  by  the  facred  writers. 
No  two  things,  indeed,  can  be  more  diftinft.” 

The  fame  confufion  prevails  in  the  tranflation 
of  the  Irilh.  Hell  is  properly  named  i-ifrion,  the 
region  of  Ifrion , or  the  Devil ; not  from  infer  nus, 
as  O’Brien  aflerts,  but  from  the  Arabic 
Jfron,  the  Devil,  over  which  prefided  Saman, 

other  wife 
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othervvife  Grudeman,  the  judge  of  departed  fouls; 
the  Taman  or  Jaman  of  the  Brahmins,  the 
Afuman  or  Gruteman  of  the  Perfians  (fee  p. 
41),  the  Pluto  Summanus  of  the  Romans.  But 
paradife  they  placed  in  the  feventh  fphere  of  the 
heavens ; the  fpeir  ard-rinnac  n *Edan-gan,  the 
fphere  of  the  high  harry  garden  of  Eden,  or 
Paradife ; of  which  in  the  Elfay  on  the  Aftro- 
nomy  of  the  ancient  Irifti.  Yet,  in  the  Irilh 
apoftolic  creed,  Chrift  is  Paid  to  have  defeended 
into  Ifrion. 
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Ruderibus  pretiofa  fuis. 


Philofophia,  res  varie  utilis,  olim  quidem  viguit  apud  barbaros, 
per  gentes  fparfim  refplendens ; poftremo  deniqus  ad  Grsecos  etianx 
venit.  (Clem.  Alex,  i Strom.) 


SECT.  I. 

On  this  fubjeft  we  have  only  fragments,  and 
the  language  of  the  day,  to  prove,  that  the  an- 
cient Irifh  had  their  knowledge  of  aflronomy 
from  the  Chaldasans,  from  that  colony  named 
by  them  Tuatha  Dedan , or  the  Dedanite  haruf- 
pices  or  aflrologers. 

From  thefe  Tuatha , in  Chaldee  NfttD  Thittha , 
i.  e.  harujpex , or,  as  Symmachus  and  Hierony- 
mus write  and  explain  the  word,  ® vex.  If  i.  e.  Baby - 
lonii  harufpiceSf  quod  nos  vertimus  in  Hebrmo 
p"lT3  gazirin  (Bochart),  were  formed  the  Pagan 
Irifh  clergy,  named  Seanoir , or  wife  men.  Perf. 

Zinir , fynonimous  to  the  Irifh  Draoi ; 
Ar.  (jf;0  Deri  j Perf.  Daru , a wife  man,  a 

word 
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word  which  has  been  erroneoufly  tranflated 
Druid.  But,  though  this  may  have  been  the 
root  of  the  Celtic  Drwydd , the  Draoi  of  our 
Indo-Scythm  differed  fo  much  in  their  religious 
tenets,  they  fhould  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Druids  yi or,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Scythians,  there  never  was  a 
Druid  in  Ireland . 

That  Tuatha  in  Irifh  has  the  fame  fignification 
as  in  Chaldee,  is  plain  by  the  following 

lines,  quoted  and  tranflated  by  Colgan,  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Patrick. 

Tuatha  Heren  tarcaintis 
Des  niefead  fithlaith  nua. 
i.  e. 

Fates  Hibernias  varicinabantur 
Adventurum  (tempus)  pacis  novum. 

Much  care  had  been  taken,  by  the  firff  Chrif- 
tian  miflionaries,  to  deftroy  the  manuferipts  of 
the  pagan  Irifh.  Mythological,  aftrological,  and 
aflronomical,  all  contributed  to  the  conflagration. 

If  even  a fragment  was  not  to  be  found,  the 
living  language  of  the  day,  a language  more  than 
three  thoufand  years  old,  is  fuflicient  to  prove, 
that  they  are  the  Aire  Coti  (noble  fliepherds), 
or  Indo-Scythte  of  Dionyfius  P.,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Pheni  and  Phoinice,  came  to  thefe 
weflern  ifles,  the  Cuthi  of  the  learned  Bryant. 

But  we  lay  a ftronger  claim  for  the  Aire  Coti 
to  an  early  knowledge  in  aflronomy.  Caucafus, 
from  whence  they  originally  fet  out,  was  famed 

for 
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for  aflronomers.  Cicero  acquaints  us  that  the 
Babylonians,  and  tbofe  who  contemplated  the 
Heavens  from  Caucafus , had  a feries  of  obferva- 
tions,  extending  back  for  473,000  years  5 by 
whom,  as  Mr.  Maurice  obferves,  Cicero  mult 
mean  the  elder  Perfians,  and  thefe  were  Scy- 
thians, from  whom  the  Indo-Scythce. 

<c  The  Indo-Scythas  afterwards  occupied  the  coafl 
of  Syria,  under  the  titles  of  Belidm,  Cadmians, 
and  Phoinices.  They  are  called  Cufeans,  Ara- 
bians, Eruthrasans,  Ethiopians  ; but,  among 
themfelves,  their  general  patronymic  was  Cuth, 
and  their  country  Cut  ha (Bryant.) 

“ To  the  Indo-Scythas  we  are  indebted  for  the 
ufe  of  thofc  cyphers  or  figures,  commonly  termed 
Arabian.”  (Bryant.) 

“ Notm  vulgares  numerorum,  nihil  aliud  funt 
quam  liter®  Scythicas.  Indi  eafdem  numerales 
notas  habent,  fed  habent  a Perfis.  Perffe  autem 
ortu  funt  Scythas.”  (Boxhornius.) 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Colle&anea  de  rebus 
Hibernicis,  I have  given  a plate  of  numerals 
from  an  Irifh  Ephemeris,  now  in  my  poffeffion, 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  Indians  and  Arabs. 
They  are  exa&ly  the  fame. 

“ Claflfical  reading  (fays  Smith,  in  his  Iliflory 
of  thd  County  of  Kerry)  extends  itfelf,  even  to  a 
fault,  amongft  the  lower  and  poorer  kind  in 
Kerry ; many  of  whom,  to  the  taking  them  off 
more  ufeful  works,  have  greater  knowledge  in 
this  way,  than  fome  of  the  better  fort  in  other 

places. 
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places.  Neither  is  the  genius  of  the  commonalty 
confined  to  this  kind  of  learning  alone  ; for  I faw 
a poor  man,  near  Rlack-ftones,  who  had  a tole- 
rable notion  of  calculating  the  Exacts,  Golden 
Number,  Dominical  Letter,  the  Moon’s 
Phases,  and  even  Eclipses,  although  he  had 
n'croer  been  taught  to  read  Englijh .” 

Confequently  this  man  muft  have  received  his 
knowledge  from  Irilh  manuferipts. 

I had  not  been  a week  landed  in  Ireland  from 
Gibraltar,  where  I had  ftudied  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  under  Jews  of  various  countries  and  de- 
nominations, when  I heard  a peafant  gill  fay  to 
a boor  handing  by  her,  Feach  an  inaddin  nag 
(Behold  the  morning  liar),  pointing  to  the  planet 
Venus,  the  :>]  nnn  maddina  nag  of  the  Chal- 
dmans ; maiddinag , the  morning  har  (Shaw). 
Shortly  after,  being  benighted  with  a party  m 
the  mountains  of  the  weftern  parts  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  we  loll  the  path,  when  an  aged  cot- 
tager undertook  to  be  our  guide.  It  was  c.  tine 
harry  night.  In  our  way,  the  peafant  pointing 
to  the  conftellation  Orion , he  faid,  that  was 
Caomai , or  the  armed  king;  and  he  defenbed 
the  three  upright  bars  to  be  his  fpear  or  feeptre, 
and  the  three  horizontal  bars  he  faid  was  his 
fword-belt.  I could  not  doubt  of  this  being  the 
HQ3  Cimah  of  Job,  which  the  learned  Coftard 
alferts  to  be  the  conflellation  Orion.  Caomai , ail 
armed  man  (Shaw);  Ar.  kami,  armed; 

of  which  more  hereafter."  The  reader  may 

judge,. 
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judge,  from  this  circumftance,  with  what  eager* 
iiefs  I was  impelled  to  ftudy  the  Irifli  language. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumftance  on  record,  that, 
when  the  reft  of  Europe,  through  ignorance  or 
forgetfulnefs,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  true 
figure  of  the  earth,  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
rotundity  and  true  formation  of  it  fliould  have 
been  taught  in  the  Irifli  fchools. 

<c  Feargil,  latinized  into  Virgilius,  defcended 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  in  Ireland, 
left  his  native  country,  and  palfed  over  to  France, 
where  he  fpent  two  years  in  the  court  of  King 
Pepin,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  entertained,  for 
his  learning,  and  fweetnefs  of  behaviour.  He 
was  fent  by  the  king  to  Otho,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
to  be  prefented  to  the  biflioprick  of  Saltzburg ; 
and,  after  two  years  flay  in  that  province,  he 
was  confecrated  on  the  13th  of  June,  767.  He 
is  the  author  of  a difcourfe  on  the  Antipodes, 
which  he  moft  truly  held,  though  againft  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  imagined  the 
earth  to  be  a plain.”  (Sir  J.  Ware.) 

1 his  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Mafcou,  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  ancient  Germans ; and  in  Vol.  XVI. 
of  Cafs.  and  Lab.  Councils,  is  Pope  Zachary’s 
tenth  letter,  which  contains  his  damnation  againft: 
this  Hibernian  philofopher. 

“ Virgilius,  bifliop  of  Saltzburg,  having  writ- 
ten that  there  exifted  Antipodes , Boniface,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Mayence,  the  Pope’s  legate,  declared 
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him  a heretic,  and  configned  him  to  the  flames.- 
(D’lfrael’s  Curiof.  of  Liter.) 

The  author  of  the  Hift.  Lit.  de  la  France, 
T.  IV.  p.  493.,  fpeaking  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Danes  in  Ireland,  has  the  following  paffage. 

Complures  etiam,  qui  externi  hoftis  vim  cegrius 
ferrent,  patriam  reliquilfe  ut  pacatioribus  locis 
viverent  probabilel  Ex  horum  fortaffis  grege 
cenfendus  Dungallus  Hibernicus,  qui  Carolo  et 
Ludovico  filro  rmperantibus,  philofophiae  et  As- 
trorum  imprimis  fcientia,  inter  Gallos  claruit. 

Thefe  are  undeniable  authorities  of  aftronomy 
having  been  fludied  by  the  ancient  Irifti , and  it 
is  as  evident,  that  treatifes  on  that  fcience  did 
exift  about  fifty  years  fince,  when  Smith  and 
Harris  publifhed  the  Hiftorjes  of  the  Counties  of 
Cork  and-  Down.  Both  mention  that  they  had  feen 
one  in  manufcript,  and  in  the  Irifh  char  after,  in 
the  library  of  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral.  A flrift 
i'earch  .was  often  made,  at  my  requeft,  but  no 
1'uch  book  could  be  found. 

From  converfations  with  the  peafants  of  this 
country;  from  fragments  of  Gloffaries,  particu- 
larly that  of  Cormac,  firft  archbifhop  of  Calliel 
(faid  by  Sir  J.  Ware  to  have  been  converted  by 
Patrick) ; from  names  exifting  in  the  modern 
printed  dictionaries ; my  curiofity  was  railed  to 
the  liigheft  degree ; becaufe  I found  all  agro- 
nomical names  correfponded  neither  with  the 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Wcllh,  nor  Saxon 
tongues,  but  with  the  Chaldcean. 
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For  example,  the  word  Nag,  a flar,  Maidden 
Nag,  the  morning  flar  (Venus),  is  in  every  dic- 
tionary, and  in  every  peafant’s  mouth ; com- 
pounded of  deen,  or  daona,  to  afcend  ; whence 
Maidin , morning  (the  afcenfion  of  the  fun),  and 
Nag,  a flar;  in  Chaldee  and  Syr.  33  Nag,  and 
Naga,  a flar,  nHQ  Medinah , oriens,  from 
nn  denah , oriri.  Medinah  Nag , in  Chaldee,  is 
the  Maidin  Nag  of  the  Irifh. 

To  the  Gloffary  of  Cormac  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  the  names  of  many  pagan  deities, 
many  of  which  are  Hindooftanee  and  Brahmi- 
nical.  Under  the  word  Trog-Ain , or  children  of 
the  fun,  he  fays,  A gus  as  geinither  Arun  ria  fin 
n’Grein  is  in  maidin . i.  e.  And  he  begat  Ariin, 
the  forerunner  of  the  fun  in  the  morning.  This  is 
evidently  Arun,  of  the  Brahmans,  the  charioteer 
of  the  fun.  “ Could  Arun  difpel  the  fliades  of 
night,  if  the  Deity,  with  a thoufand  beams, 
had  not  placed  him  before  the  car  of  day  Vy 
(Sacontala.) 

From  thefe,  and  other  paflages  of  like  kind,  I 
am  convinced  the  Gloffary  was  written  by  Cor- 
mac, firfl  bifhop  of  Cafhel,  of  the  fourth  century, 
before  his  converfion,  and  not  by  Cormac,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Cafhel,  and  king  of  Munfler,  in  the 
tenth  century. 

Chance  at  length  threw  into  my  hands  a fmall 
treatife  of  aflronomy  in  Irifh.  It  was  font  to  me, 
for  the  tranflation  of  certain  paffages,  by  my 
ingenious  and  learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Aflle, 

author 
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author  of  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing; 
fince  which  time  many  other  fragments  have 
come  into  my  polfefiion. 

This  MS.  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Do&or 
Parfons,  author  of  the  Remains  of  Japhet,  as  I 
found  by  the  following  letter  between  the 
iheets  of  the  adronomical  treatife. 

Red  Lyon  Square,  June  6,  1795- 

DEAR  SIR, 

I have  looked  over  your  curious  MS.  with 
great  pleafure,  and  find  it  to  be  very  valuable  on 
feveral  accounts.  Firfi,  for  its  antiquity,  as  it 
was  certainly  written  within  the  century  of  the 
converfion  of  the  people  to  Chriflianity ; for  this  is 
the  mod  pure  and  ancient  character  of  the  Ma- 
gogian  tongue,  from  which  the  Greek  and  every 
other  alphabet  of  Europe  had  its  rife.  This 
may,  perhaps,  furprife  the  learned ; but  it  fliall 
not  want  proper  authority,  when  I publifh  a 
work  I now  amufe  myfelf  with,  to  that  purpofe, 
which  you  fliall  fee  ere  long,  if  it  pleafes  God  to 
fpare  me  a little  while.  Secondly,  it  is  a treatife 
on  cofmography,  which  has  for  illudration  feveral 
adronomical  fchemes,  laid  down  according  to  the 
fydem  of  Ptolemy ; and  the  whole  feems  to  be 
founded  upon  his  de  Judiciis  AJlrologicis. 

There  is  an  adronomical  Rotula  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  a moveable  index  of  vellum,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  and  pla- 
nets, in  Latin,  with  the  numeral  figures ; and  it 

is 
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is  remarkable  that  they  had  not  quite  adopted 
the  Q^,  which  is  of  Latin  invention,  except  as 
initials,  when  they  wrote  Latin  ; for  Aquarius  is 
fpelt  Acarius , notwithflanding  they  were  verfed 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  from  the  neceffity  they  were 
under  of  making  copies  of  the  Gofpels,  upon  ac- 
count of  Chriftianity ; for  no  more  than  feven- 
teen  letters  were  ever  ufed  in  the  Irifli  language  ; 
but  in  writing  Latin  they  were  obliged  to  take 
the  fuperfluous  letters  of  this,  though  they  con- 
tinued to  ufe  their  own  charafters. 

In  one  of  the  fchemes,  the  earth  is  put  in  the 
center,  and  the  other  three  elements,  aca  (for 
aqua),  aer,  ignis,  round  it,  in  different  fpheres, 
and  beyond  the  -firmamentum. 

There  are  many  other  fchemes  fhewing  the 
earth  in  the  center,  with  the  orbits  of  the  fun 

and 

u Aca , Olce,  Oige,  Uige,  Ob  in  Irifli,  water  ; whence  Cann- 
oice,  the  ftar  Oice,  fometimes  written  for  Cann-ob,  whence 
Canobus,  in  the  conftellation  Argo.  Ch.  J1V  houg.  iEth. 
hoga,  aqua,  lacus  ; as  a verb,  immergere.  Hence  the  miflake 
of  Diodorus  Samus,  viz.  qui  verb  ad  Avcamam  navigant,  ad 
Hellam  Canobum,  quas  ibi  cquus  dicitur,  curfum  dirigunt. 
From  Oige  is  formed  Oig-ogh , the  hero  of  the  water, 
Ogyges,  i.  e.  Noah  ; and  Uiginge , a fleet,  See.  (C.  V.) 
<<  Dira-t’on  que  les  Irlandois  ont  emprunte  des  Romains 
les  mots  qui  leur  font  communs  avec  eux,  lorfque  ccs 
mots  fe  retrouvent  dans  les  langues  de  la  haute  Afle, 
dans  le  Perfan  lc  plus  ancien  et  aux  Indes?  Le  pretendre 
ce  feroit  montrer  le  devouement  le  plus  abfurde  pour  des 
fy (femes  dbnues  de  tout  fondement ; ce  feroit  fe  refufer  a 
toute  lumiere,  a toute  raifon.”  (Gebelin,  Orig.  du  Lan- 
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and  planets  round  it,  in  fome  of  which  the  names 
are  Latin,  and  fome  are  Iri(h.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  two  or  three  firft  words  of 
every  article,  except  a few,  are  Latin,  but  the 
treatife  itfelf  is  Irifhft 

I make  no  doubt  this  was  the  fyftem  at  that 
time  adapted,  and  joined  to  their  own  ancient 
agronomical  doctrines,  and  taught  in  their  univer- 
fities,  of  which  they  had  many. 

The  firft  words  in  capitals  are  the  titles  of  the 
enfuing  writing,  as  if  the  author  had  defigned 
them  for  heads  of  chapters ; for  one  of  them  has 
thefe  w ords,  Dico  quod  occafio  hujus  ignis , he. ; 
and  then  follows  the  philofophy  of  fire.  And 
thus  are  written  the  accounts  of  the  other  ele- 
ments, and  parts  of  the  fyftem ; but  the  firft; 
chapter  is  the  exordium  or  introduction  to  the 
whole  book,  beginning  thus,  Gloria  Deo  prin- 
cipio ; to  which  is  fubjoined,  in  Irifh,  Gloir  do 
Dhia  do  toifach  gan  tofach , which  means,  Glory 
to  God  the  beginning  without  a beginning ,y 

Then  follows  the  chapter  of  the  Firmament, 
and  the  opinions  of  philofophers,  beginning  with 

Dicunt 

x We  have  already  accounted  for  this.  It  was  done  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fcholars  who  flocked  here  from 
Britain. 

y This  is  a literal  tranflation  of  the  Arabic.  (C.  V. 

AjJcXj  Xj  Jjii  I aIJ 

Laus  Deo,  qui  primus  elf  fine  initio,  ct  ultimus  fine  fine,  &c. 
(Abul-Pbaragii  Hiftoria,  Praefat.} 
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Dicunt  Philofopbi ; and  to  this  chapter  belongs 
the  fcheme,  mentioned,  of  the  four  elements  and 
firmament. 

Another  chapter  begins  with  Calor  et  Frigi- 
ditas  ; and,  indeed,  regular  chapters  of  each  of 
the  four  elements,  according  to  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  fcheme.  There  are  alfo  particular 
deferiptions  and  philofophical  difeuffions  upon  the 
different  fchemes,  linear  or  circular, — upon  feas, 
rivers,  be.  which  fliew  the  work  to  be  a com- 
plete cofmography. 

The  other  leaves  do  not  belong  to  this  work, 
but  are  fragments  of  a fyflem  of  the  art  of  me- 
dicine, which  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  de- 
feribe  in  a particular  manner.  1 muff,  however, 
remark,  that  this  was  alfo  written  within  that 
century,  but  later  than  the  other,  and  that  this 
was  about  the  time  that  the  learned  men  invented 
and  ufed  fo  vafl  a number  of  abbreviations,  as 
render  MSS  very  difficult  to  be  underftood.  I 
know  many,  but  not  two  thirds  of  them,  and  had 
much  trouble  in  preparing  this  account  for  you. 

I am,  be. 

JAMES  PARSONS. 

I fhall  not  give  a full  tranflation  of  this  work, 
but  extra#  fuch  parts  as  will  make  it  appear,  that 
it  is,  as  the  Do#or  obferves,  Obfervations  on 
Ptolemy  and  others,  together  with  a fyffem 
adapted  and  joined  to  their  own  ancient  and 
agronomical  doctrines  \ for,  if  it  had  been  a 

literal 
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literal  tranflation  of  Ptolemy,  or  any  other  Greek 
author,  no  fuch  names  as  Sdan  for  the  poles, 
Nag  for  a Aar,  Sibal  for  the  fun’s  path,  Gets  and 
Aigheis  for  the  fign  Aries,  Airgheis  and  Leo  for 
the- bull,  which  are  all  oriental, — could  poflibly 
have  occurred. 

The  Dottor  obferves,  that  the  Treatife  begins 
with  Gloria  Deo  principio,  to  which  the  Irifli. 
author  has  fubjoined  da  toifeach  gan  tofach , 
which  means  a beginning  without  a beginning . It 
is  an  addition  that  merits  attention,  and  a proof 
whence  the  Hibernian  philofophers  drew  their 
knowledge.  God  the  creator,  the  Sos  indfir 
of  the  Irifh,  the  Zeus  of  the  Phoenicians,  was 
reprefented  by  a circle,  a figure  without  begin- 
ning or  end.  God  is  one,  fay  the  Brahmans, 
creator  of  all  that  is : God  is  like  a perfeft 
fphere,  without  beginning  or  end.  (Holwell’s 
Hift.  Event,  p.  2.  and  25.)  Cneph  (in  Irifli 
Cnaimh , Cnaiv,  i.  e.  the  great  winged  one),  fays 
Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptians,  was  all 
good,  without  beginning  or  end.  The  Phoenicians 
held  the  fame  ideas.  Sanchoniatho  informs  us, 
Zus  hu  Afphira  acranitha  meni  arits  chuia , — 
Jupiter  is  a feigned  fphere,  from  it  is  produced 
a ferpent : Afphira  hu  chial  d*  Alh a dilh  laftrura 
via  Jhulma , — 1 he  fphere  fhews  the  divine  nature 
to  be  without  beginning  or  end.2 

Hence  one  of  the  old  Irifli  epithets  of  the  fu- 
preme  Deity  was  Ti  mor , or  the  great  circle. a 

Ti 

2 CEdip.  iEgypt.  * Ti  mor , God.  (Shaw’s  Irifh  -Did.) 
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Ti  is  a circle,  Ex.  gr.  baoi  Ti  glas  fair  ifui  ionad 
in  ro  iadh  an  narr  ime  ire , — a green  circle 
marked  the  part  of  his  body,  on  which  the  fer- 
pent  turned  itfelf. 

The  ancients  reprefented  the  Deity  not  only 
by  a circle,  but  by  volutes  of  circles.  Quintus 
Curtius  tells  us,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  had  a rude  hone,  whereon  was  drawn  a 
fpiral  line , the  fymbol  of  the  Deity. 

Such  we  find  on  the  fiones  in  the  mitbratic 
cave  of  New  Grange,5  defcribed  in  my  Vindi- 
cation of  the  ancient  Iiiftory  of  Ireland/ 

The  Hibernian  philofophers  never  had  any 
image  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Like  that  pecu- 
liar race  of  Brahmans  among  the  Malabars , de- 
fcribed by  La  Croze,  who  boafl  of  a divine  de- 
fcent,  they  lay  afide  all  idolatrous  worlhip,  and 
give  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the  moft  rigorous 
mortification,  affeft  enthufiaftic  ecfiafy  and  quiet- 
ifm,  and  hope  to  refemble  the  divine  nature,  by 
putting  off  all  animal  pafiion.  They  have  fome 
practical  knowledge  of  aflronomy , which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  from  the  Egyptians , as  they 
call  the  Zodiac  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  names . 
(La  Croze.)  Father  Bartholomew,  who  had 
read  all  the  works  of  thefe  Brahmans,  fays,  that 

he 

b A corruption  of  Grian  Ugh,  i.e.  the  cave  of  the  fun. 

c There  is  an  infcription  on  one  ftone,  which  Governor 
Pownal  has  given  in  the  Archa:ol.  Vol.  II.  He  thinks  the 
characters  are  numerals,  partly  Cadmean  and  partly  Egyp- 
tian, by  the  Phcen-Multa  alphabet  of  Barthelemy. 
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he  difcovered  this  fed  had  no  images  feven  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Our  Aire  Coti,  who  fil'd  fet- 
tled in  this  country,  had  no  images.  Image 
worfhip  was  not  introduced  into  Ireland  till  the 
edablidiment  of  the  Chridian  religion. 

They  were  difciples  of  Budda.  'I  hey  con- 
tend, that  the  cjfence  of  ejfences , or  Supreme 
Being,  wants  figure,  and  cannot  be  compre- 
hended ; that  it  fills  all  things ; poffeffes  the 
highed  wifdom,  truth,  knowledge,  and  purity; 
is  infinitely  good  and  merciful ; creates  and  fup- 
ports  all  things,  and  cannot  be  reprefented  by 
any  image.  That  there  are  fubordinate  Gods ; 
and  the  fouls  of  brutes  and  men  have  the  fame 
origin,  and  being  confined  in  one  body  for  a 
time,  pafs  into  another.  (Enfield,  Hid.  Philof. 
Burnet,  Arch.  App.) 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Irifb  Draoi,  or 
philofophers,  differing  in  almod  every  particular 
from  the  Druids  of  the  continent,  as  will  appear 
in  many  indances  in  the  following  flieets.  No 
images  were  permitted  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
ancient  Perfians,  another  colony  of  the  Indo~ 
Scythas.  (Diog.  Laert.) 

Whether  the  Hibernian  philofQphers  entered 
into  the  deep  trigonometrical  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoos,  we  have  not  diffident  fragments  to 
afeertain.  Were  we  to  judge  by  the  few  tech- 
nical terms  dill  retained  in  the  Gloffaries,  we 
may  decide  in  the  affirmative.  Some  are  Chal- 
daic,  as  Dora , a right  line;  Ch.  NTT  dara. 

Dur , 
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Bur,  a fphere,  a cycle  ; Ch.  *vn  dour. 

Tarbcirt , a rhomboides,  from  what  language 
I know  not. 

Soitb,  a cycle  ; Ch.  NIOT,  from  BTO,  Shot!, 
circuire ; whence  the  circular  dance  of  the  Irifti 
pagan  priefts  was  named  Soith-Ieag  ; Ch.  leg , 

exultare.  Soithis , a complete  and  perfect  circle, 
which  approaches  to  the  Sanfcreet  Joyotiflo , a 
name  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta , or  fader  of  aftro- 
nomy.  Cramogha,  a fine,  is  not  very  different 
from  the  Sanfcreet  cramajya , a fine.  Gha,  a 
chord,  approaches  in  found  the  Sanfcreet  jya. 
Until  we  are  fupplied  with  a Sanfcreet  di&ionary, 
thefe  etymologies  muff  reft  on  bare  conjecture. 

We  cannot  here  omit  the  words  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones : “ I hope  to  fatisfy  the  public,  as  I 
have  fatisfied  myfelf,  that  the  practice  of  obferv- 
ing  the  ftars  began,  with  the  rudiments  of  civil 
fociety,  in  the  country  of  thofe  we  call  Chal- 
deans, from  which  it  was  propagated  into  Egypt, 
India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia,  before  the 
reign  of  Sifac  or  Sacya , who  by  conqueft  fpread 
a new  fyftem  of  religion  and  philofophy  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Ganges,  about  a thoufand  years  be- 
fore Chrift:  but  that  Chiron  and  Atlas  were  al-' 
legorical  or  mythological  perfonages,  and  ought 
to  have  no  place  in  the  ferious  hiftory  of  our 
fpeciesff  With  the  religion  of  the  old  Perfians, 
their  philofophy  (or  as  much  as  we  know  of  it) 

was 

4 See  Cruinc , a cycle  ; Ch.  J“0  Crun,  fphsera.  And 
Eatal,  the  globe,  the  uniyerfe,  in  Art.  Cycles. 
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was  intimately  conne&ed ; for  they  were  affi- 
duous  obfervers  of  the  luminaries,  which  they 
adored  and  eflablifhed,  according  to  Mohfan ; 
who  confirms,  in  fome  degree,  the  fragments  of 
Berofus,  a number  of  artificial  cycles , with  dif- 
tinft  names,  which  feem  to  indicate  a knowledge 
of  the  period  in  which  the  equinoxes  appear  to 
revolve.  They  are  faid  to  have  known  the  moft 
wonderful  powers  of  nature,  and  thence  to  have 
acquired  the  fame  of  magicians  and  enchanters.” 
(Sir  W.  Jones,  DiiT.  VI.  on  the  Perfians.) 

We  have  fhewn,  from  Cicero,  that  this  fcience 
originated  with  the  Babylonians  on  Caucafus,  the 
cradle  of  the  Aire  Coti,  or  Hibernian  Scythians. 
(See  p.  10.) 

The  Irifh  hillory  declares  an  alliance  with  thefe 
Chaldeans  of  Dedan  ; and,  from  their  title, 
Tuatha  Dedan , Ch.  NlDB  Tuta,  which  Symma- 
chirs  explains  by  ©t/a<,  i.  e.  Harufpices , there  can- 
not be  a doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Hiber- 
nian philofophers,  or  Draoi,  were  of  that  race. 
New  proofs  will  arife  in  every  page  of  this  eflay. 

I cannot  conclude  this  paragraph,  without  re- 
newing my  claim  to  Stonehenge,  as  the  work  of 
the  Aire  Coti,  that  colony  of  the  old  Irifh  that 
firfl  inhabited  Britain  ; and  to  Abaris,  the  Hy- 
perborean philofopher,  as  one  of  the  fame  colony. 

Of  Stonehenge  I fhall  treat  at  large  under  the 
chapter  on  Cycles.  As  to  Abaris , I need  only  fol- 
low Toland,  and  that  great  Indian  antiquary  Mr. 

Maurice, 
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Maurice,  to  prove,  that  Abaris  was  of  the  Aire 
Coti  of  Britain. 

Diodorus  relates,  that  there  is  an  ifland  to  the 
north,  or  under  the  bear,  beyond  the  Celtas 
(meaning  Gaul),  little  inferior  in  magnitude  to 
Sicily,  in  which  the  Hyperborean  race  (as  the 
Greeks  denominated  all  thofe  nations  that  were 
fituated  north  of  the  freights  of  Hercules'1) 
adored  Apollo  as  the  fupreme  deity.  That  in  it 
was  a magnificent  confecrated  grove,  with  a cir- 
cular temple,  to  which  the  priefts  of  the  ifland 
frequently  reforted  with  their  harps,  to  chaunt 
the  praifes  of  Apollo,  who,  for  the  fpace  of  nine- 
teen years,  ufed  to  come  and  converfe  with 
them  ; and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  they 
could  fhew  the  moon  very  near  them,  and  dis- 
cover therein  mountains,  and  heaps  of  caverns. 
He  deferibes  the  ifland  as  a fruitful  and  pleafant 
ifland,  and  relates,  that  molt  of  the  inhabitants 
of  it  were  priefls  and  fongfters.  He  adds,  thai 
they  had  a language  of  their  own  j and  that 
fome  Greeks  had  been  in  it,  and  prefented  va- 
luable gifts  to  their  temple,  with  Greek  inferip- 
tions  on  them  ; and  that  one  Abaris  came  from' 
them  to  Greece,  and  contracted  friendfliip  with 
the  Delians. f He  concludes  with  faying,  that 

over 

0 And  as  many  Irifli  authors  denominate  all  to  the  fouth 
of  the  (heights,  Greg,  or  Grecians. 

f Apollo  was  called  Delius.  Hinc  Debs  infula,  quod 
ibi  Deus  prsefentiflimus  fingerctur,  nempe  Apollo  (Bochart). 

Dealbha 
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over  their  facred  town  and  temple,  there  prefided 
a fort  of  men,  called  Boreada , (fo  denominated 
by  the  Grecians  of  that  day,)  who  were  their 
priefts  and  rulers.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  near  2000  years  ago 
of  this  celebrated  temple,  by  Diodorus  the  Sici- 
lian, from  a writer  ftill  prior  in  time.  . 

Ab.aris  was  a Scythian,  an  Indo  Scythian  or 
Phoenician,  as  all  the  Aire  Coti  inhabiting  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  were:  he  was  a great  orator,  a 
fharp  witted  man,  as  his  name  in  Irifli  declares. 
He  wore  a plaid  and.  trowfers,  as  the  Erfe  do 
now,  and  as  the  Irifli  did.  The  orator  Himerius 
fays  he  was  a Scythian.  “ They  relate,  fays  Hi- 
merius, that  Abaris , the  fage,  was  by  nation  an 
Hyperborean,  appeared  a Grecian  in  fpeech,  and 
refembled  a Scythian  in  his  habit  and  appearance. 
He  came  to  Athens,  holding  a bow  in  his  hand, 
having  a quiver  hung  on  his  fhoulders,  his  body 
wrapt  up  in  a plaid , girt  about  the  loins  with  a 
gilded  belt,  and  wearing  trowfers,  reaching  from 
his  wade  downward.” — By  this,  fays  Toland,  it 
is  evident,  that  he  was  not  habited  like  the 
(northern)  Scythians,  who  were  always  covered 
with  fkins:  but  appeared  in  the  native  garb  of 
an  aboriginal  Scot .”  It  was  a drefs,  common  to 
the  Aire  Coti  and  the  Chaldasan  foldiers,  as  I 
have  explained,  agreeable  to  Gebelin’s  tranflation 

from 

D alb  ha  na  Dude  adhartas  arm;  (Cotmac. ) i.  e.  they  wor- 
fhipped  the  figure  of  Dude  there.  See  Art , fun,  No.  9. 
JDi-ula,  the  god  of  fire,  the  fun. 
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from  the  prophet  Nahum.  (Vindicat.  of  Iriih 
hiflory,  p.  532,  note  G.)  The  old  Arabs  alfo 
wore  the  phalut  or  plaid,  parvum  et 

anguflum  indumentum.  (Gol.) 

“ As  to  what  relates  to  the  abilities  of  Abaris, 
adds  Himerius,  he  was  affable  and  pleafant  in 
converfation ; in  difpatching  great  affairs,  fecret 
and  induflrious;  quick  fighted  in  prefent  exigen- 
cies; in  preventing  future  dangers  circumfpeft; 
a fearcher  after  wifdom,  defirous  of  friendship, 
trufling  little  to  fortune,  and  having  every  thing 
trufled  to  him  for  his  prudence.” 

No  name  could  better  coiTefpond  with  fuch  a 
character,  than  the  Irifli  compound  Abaris,  or 
Abar-ais , one  on  whom  dependance  may  be 
placed,  for  his  propriety  of  fpeech.  Ch.  “inh  bar, 
loqui  cum  expofitione,  clare,  diferte. 

Abaris  was  a pried:  of  Apollo  or  Baal,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  pagan  Irifli,  did 
oirfttea  don  Aofar,  Strike  the  harp  to  Aofar. — 
A gits  an  tan  fin  ag  or p hide  ah  d’ Aofar  cumhad, 
idir  an  da  codhla , and  then  he  Struck  his  harp 
to  the  Lord  Aofar,  between  his  two  Sleeps;  in 
other  words,  he  arofe  at  midnight,  to  chaunt  with 
his  harp  to  Aofar,  that  is  to  Baal  or  Apollo.  This 
paffage,  taken  from  an  ancient  Irifli  manufcript, 
accords  perfectly  well  with  the  account  of  Dio- 
dorus Siculus:  the  drefs  correfponds  with  that  of 
the  old  Irifli  and  Scots,  and  the  name  Abaris 
agrees  with  the  character  of  this  Indo-Scythian. 
To  conclude,  the  Boreadee  or  governors,  men- 

z tioned 
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tioned  by  Diodorus , are  the  Borradacb  or  chiefs 
of  the  ancient  Irilh,  from  Bor , Bar , fupreme, 
and  mad,  a governor,  Diarmut  Ruad  ro  fios; 
Diarmut,  the  mod;  wife  governor,  B and  M are 
commutable  in  all  oriental  languages.  Muireadach , 
a fovereign.  (Shaw.)  Ch.  merodoc , domi- 

nator,  gubernator.  M et  B in  Oriente  maxime 
permutabilis.  (Boch.)  Hence, in  theBafque,  Chrijlo 
Buara , the  Pope. 

The  ifland  of  Britain  was  inhabited  1000  years 
before  Chrift,  according  to  Whitaker.  This  was 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Cymeri,  The  Britons 
had  not  the  ufe  of  the  harp,  until  the  time  of 
Gruffith  ap  Conan,  a prince  of  North  Wales, 
about  King  Stephen’s  time,  as  the  learned  Selden 
aflerts.  The  Indo-Scythm  have  been  ever  famous 
for  the  Clair-feach  or  harp,  the  ipD  call  of  the 
Saca,  by  whom  it  was  invented  or  improved* 
(D’Ancarville.)  As  to  the  Crwd  or  Crut,  an 
inftrument  Mr.  Barrington  thinks  was  peculiar  to 
the  Welfh  nation,  I have  fhewn,  in  the  Collec- 
tanea, N°.  XIII.  that  the  mp  krut , by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Midras  Rabba,  was  an  inftrument  well 
known  in  Chaldceaj  and  the  Jews  reckoned  it  a 
profane  inftrument  of  mufic,  ufed  in  drinking 
houfes. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  combined,  I think 
it  is  evident,  that  the  ifland  deferibed  by  Diodorus 
was  Britain,  then  inhabited  by  the  Aire  Coti , and 
that  Abaris  was  of  that  nation. 


sect. 
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SECT.  II. 

The  origin  of  aflronomy  is  loft  in  tile  abyfs 
of  antiquity.  We  learn  from  fcripture  that,  in 
the  very  firfl:  ages,  men  muff  have  had  fome 
method  of  meafuring  time.  God  told  our  firfl: 
parents,  that  the  lights  of  the  firmament  of 
heaven  were  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for 
days,  and  for  years.  That  the  year,  by  obfer- 
vations  of  the  conflellations,  was  divided  into 
months,  is  evident  by  the  detail  of  the  flood. 
The  ark  refted  in  the  feventh  month,  on  the 
feventeenth  day  of  the  month ; and  in  the  tenth 
month,  on  the  firfl:  day  of  the  month,  were  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  fee n. 

Yet  there  are  authors  who  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  antediluvians  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  and 
that  the  year  confined  of  360  days,  inftead  of 
365  days,  6 hours ; not  confidering  that,  in  fo 
fmall  a fpace  as  twenty  years,  the  periods  of  the 
feafons  would  have  been  changed,  by  5 days,  6 
hours,  multiplied  by  20,  equal  to  105  days.  4. 
very  confiderable  change  truly,  which  mult  have 
put  them  on  a method  of  meafuring  the  true 
time.  But,  as  there  is  no  fcience  which  de- 
pends fo  much  on  the  length  of  time  as  aflro- 
nomy,  it  mult  have  been  long  before  it  arrived 
at  any  great  perfection. 

Whatever  progrefs  man  had  made  in  this 
fcience  before  the  deluge,  this,  together  with 

2 2 every 
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every  other  monument  of  the  arts  and  feiences,  was 
fwept  away  from  all  mankind,  except  Noah,  and 
a few  of  his  defeendants.  The  effe&s,  which  the 
confufion  of  tongues  and  the  difperfion  of  fami- 
lies mult  have  produced,  rendered  the  remains 
of  agronomical  knowledge  of  little  ufe  to  the 
Immediate  defeendants  of  Noah,  notwithdanding 
the  promife  of  God  to  Noah,  cc  that,  while  the 
earth  remaineth,  feed-time  and  harved,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  fummer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night,  {hall  not  ceafe.”  From  which  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  feafons  were  not  altered  by  the 
deluge. 

Neceflity  foon  obliged  the  poderity  of  Noah  to 
fludy  the  courfe  of  the  (tars,  ol  which  we  mull 
fuppofe  they  had  fome  knowledge  before  the 
flood.  The  operations  of  agriculture  depended 
on  the  obfervations  of  the  feafons.  Orders  in 
the  affairs  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  didinftion  of  the 
feafons  deftined  to  religious  folemnities,  intro- 
duced the  diviflon  of  time  into  years,  months, 
&c. 

The  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  were  the  fird 
after  the  flood,  in  their  fkill  and  conflancy  in  ob- 
ferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
way  of  life  of  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Chaldcea  fa- 
voured the  progrefs  of  this  fcience.  Tending 
their  flocks  was  one  of  their  chief  employments ; 
agriculture  was  praflifed  by  them  in  very  early 
times.  Their  country  confided  (for  the  mod 
part)  of  immenfe  plains,  covered  with  fands, 

driven 
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driven  about  by  the  winds,  leaving  no  traces  of 
any  road.  The  ftars  became  their  only  guide  on 
all  journies,  which  were  generally  performed  in 
the  night  time,  to  avoid  the  excdlive  heat  of  the 
day. 

The  Chaldseans  have  been  efteemed,  by  all  an- 
tiquity, the  inventors  of  judicial  altrology.  This 
ridiculous  fludy  obliged  them  to  hud  out  methods 
of  determining  the  motions  and  afpe&s  of  the 
liars.  So  that  aftronomy  owes  its  greateft  im- 
provements to  the  horofeopes  drawn  by  thefe 
frivolous  philofophers,  to  read  the  fates  of  men 
in  the  book  of  heaven. 

And  this  mull  have  given  the  idea  to  the  jews, 
to  affign  the  nature  of  men,  according  to  the  pla- 
net they  were  born  under.  In  Schab.  fob  1 56, 
we  read,  that  thofe,  born  under  the  fun , are 
handfome,  generous,  and  open,  concealing  no^ 
thing  ; under  Venus , rich  and  libidinous  ; under 
Mercury , wife,  and  of  good  memory ; under  the 
Moon , valetudinarians,  and  inconftant  ; under 
Saturn , unhappy  ; under  Jupiter , juft  j under 
Mars , happy. 

Omnia  per  fidera  (fato  divino)  de^ 

creta  funt,  ut  fint  coram  eis.  Ecclef.  vii.  16. 
and  ix.  1.  (Buxtorf.) 

Chaldaei  feientia  ftellarum  periti  omnia  aftro- 
rum  motibus  tribuebant,  a quibus  credebant  dif- 
penfari  mundi  potentias,  qua?  conftant  ex  numeris 
eorumque  proportionibus.  (Philo  in  libro  de 
Abraham.) 


Immediately 
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Immediately  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  or 
the  difperfion,  which  was  in  confequence  of  the 
building  of  the  obfervatory  at  Babylon,  God 
promifes  Abraham  that  his  feed  fhall  be  as  nu- 
merous as  the  liars  in  heaven.  And  thus  Ba- 
laam, by  God’s  exprefs  orders,  declares,  there  is 
no  enchantment  againfl  Jacob,  nor  any  divination 
againll  Ifrael : for  their  divination  was  in  general 
by  the  afpe£  of  the  conflellations ; whence  the 
diviners  are  called  flar-gazers , cloud-mongers, 
&c.  & c. 

With  this  ahronomical  idea  is  Jofeph’s  dream 
(Genef.  xxxvii.)  conveyed  by  images  of  the  fun 
and  moon-,  and  eleven  conflellations,  bowing  down 
to  him  (the  twelfth)  ; which  the  fcripture  ex- 
plains, in  the  next  verfe,  to  fignify  his  eleven 
brethren.  Thefe  conflellations,  thus  coupled 
Tvith  the  fun  and  moon,  can  mean  only  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac , in  whofe  bounds  the  fun  and  moon 
are  always  found  ; and  which  figns,  as  well  as 
the  fun  and  moon,  have  been  always  reprefented 
by  living  animals.  Hence,  I think,  we  may  con- 
clude, the  fphere  was  known  to  Jofeph,  that  is, 
about  3528  years  before  Chrift ; which  agrees 
with  Sir  William  Jones’s  obfervations  on  the  In- 
dian zodiac,  the  knowledge  of  which,  he  fays, 
may  be  certainly  traced  back  at  leaft  3000  years. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Gebelin,  the  Rev.  Doftor 
Barrett,  and  feveral  other  learned  men. 

Jacob  bade  his  children  read,  in  the  book  of 
heaven , what  mull  be  the  fate  of  them  and  their 

children. 
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children.  “ Itaque  hunc  in  modum  intelligi  po- 
teft,  quod  in  Jofephi  precatione  a Jacobo  dicitur ; 
legit  in  tabulis  coeli  qucecumque  accident  vobis  et 
filiis  veftris,  q'uinetiam  complicabitur  quafi  liber  f 
(Origen  Comm,  in  Genef.)s 

The  Chaldean  fphere  is  formed  of  literary 
chara&ers,  called  Cheteb-ha-melachim , the  writing 
of  angels ; and  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  Rabbins, 
that  the  prophet  Ifaiah  (ch.  xxxiv.  v.  4.)  points  at 
this  kind  of  written  fcroll ; “And  the  heavens  (hall 
be  rolled  together  as  a fcroll or,  rather,  as 
the  Hebrew  would  read,  complicabuntur  coeli  quia 
liber  funt.  Pier.  Valerianus,  in  his  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  fpeaking  of  the  Rakia  or  heavens, 
has  thefe  words  ; “ Ilia  extenfio  in  modum  pellis 
tanquam  literis  infcriptas  luminaribus,  et  ftellis, 
dicitur  Rakiaf’  which,  in  Arabic  and  Irifh,  dig- 
nifies writing. 

The  Egyptians  marked  the  fpheres  and  courfes 
of  the  liars  by  vowels , as  may  be  feen  in  Irenaeus 
and  Grotius.  (Evang.  p.  380.) 

Jofeph’s  dream  made  great  impreffion  on  his 
father  and  on  himfelf.  (Gen.  xlii.)  Jacob  feems 
to  have  had  it  always  in  his  mind,  and  to  have 
delivered  the  prophecy  on  the  fates  of  his  fons, 
with  a view  every  where  to  it.  Thus  (Gen.  xlix.), 
Reuben  he  compares  to  water.  “ Unjlable  as 

water, 

* The  Chaldasans  and  the  Brahmins  had  the  fame  ideas. 
The  Indians  believe  that  the  fate  of  every  infant  is  written 
in  its  head  by  Brama ; and  fome  Brahmins  aflert,  that  the 
aftions  of  men  are  written  in  the  ftars,  and  announced  by 
their  afpeds  and  movements. 
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water,  thou  fhalt  not  excel.”  And  we  find  in  the 

zodiac,  an  aquarius,  wafting  water. 

Verf.  4.  Simeon  and  Levi  he  couples  toge- 
ther, obferving  they  are  brethren,  fimilar  to  the 
Gemini,  or  twin  brothers  ; pBY>n»  Mathiumin. 
The  Satifcrit  name  of  Gemini,  Mithuna , much 
refembles  this  Ghaldoean  word. 

Verf.  9.  Judah  is  a lion:  from  the  prey,  my 
fon,  thou  art  gone  up. 

Verf.  14.  Ifacliar  is  probably  Taurus.  The 
Vulgate  tranflates  it  a ftrong  afs , but  the  Septua- 
gint  a ploughman.  The  afs  was  harnelfed  to  the 
plough,  as  we  find  in  Ifaiah,  xxx.  34.  Boves  et 
afini  terram  colentes.  (Vulg.) 

Verf.  16.  Dan  fliall  be  um  nahas , a ferpent 
by  the  way,  and  JEPSU  fephiphon , an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horfe’s  heels,  and  maketh 
him  throw  his  rider.  Here  is  Scorpio , placed 
befide  Sagittarius  riding  on  his  horfe.  The  lexi- 
conifts  are  at  a lofs  from  what  root  fephiphon  is 
derived:  Bochart  is  clear  it  meant  ferpens  claudus , 
which  agrees  well  with  the  aukward  motion  of 
the  fcorpion,  but  not  with  that  of  any  of  the  fer- 
pent kind.  The  fcorpion  has  its  (ting  always 
erect,  and  would  wound  the  horfe’s  heels  on  being 
trod  on.  In  the  zodiac,  the  horfe’s  feet  are  in 
the  act  of  treading  on  the  tail  of  the  fcorpion. 

Verf.  23.  Jofeph  is  a fruitful  bough:  the  archers 
fiave  forely  grieved  him,  and  fhot  at  him:'  that  is, 
Sagittarius.  Jofeph  is  likened  to  Virgo , with  her 

ears 
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ears  of  corn:  an  elegant  allegory  of  his  chaftity, 
and  of  his  care  over  Egypt. 

Verf.  27.  Benjamin  fhali  ravin  as  a wolf.  Pro- 
bably Capricornus,  which  on  the  Egyptian  zodiac 
is  a goat,  reprefented  as  led  by  Pan,  with  a wolf’s 
head.  The  wolf  is  one  of  the  old  forty-eight 
conflellations,  and  fometimes  given  t6  the  cen- 
taur, who  is  then  called  centaurus  cum  lupo. 

Verf.  21.  Naphtali  is  a hind  let  loofe.  It 
fhould  have  been  a ram , playing  on  the  name 
il;tO  tali , fignum  celefle,  Aries.  (Buxt.) 

Verf.  13,  Zebulun  fhali  dwell  at  the  haven 
of  the  fea,  and  he  fhali  be  for  a haven  for  {hips ; 
from  N3X  zaba,  teftudo.  He  was  compared  to 
Cancer , a marine  animal. 

This  knowledge  of  the  zodiac  might  have  de- 
fended in  the  family  of  Abraham,  who  dwelt  in 
Chaldma. 

Since  thefe  ideas  were  publifhed  in  the  Orien- 
tal Collettions  of  Sir  W.  Oufely,  the  fubjeft  has 
been  treated  with  much  fuperior  judgment  and 
abilities,  by  the  Rev.  Doflor  Barrett,  of  Trinity 
College,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Conflellations.  I beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader 
to  that  learned  work. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 


Of  the  Figures  of  the  Zodiac . 

Authors  are  at  a great  lofs,  to  what  people 
to  attribute  the  figures  of  animals,  depi&ed  on 
the  zodiac ; not  confidering,  that  the  conftella- 
tions  may  have  been  clafled  by  one  nation  under 
certain  names,  and  the  figures  delineated  by 
another,  without  refpeft  to  the  fpafons.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  fa<ft. 

There  is  no  climate  on  the  globe  where  the 
conftellations  will  correfpond  with  the  feafons, 
according  to  our  ideas  of  them,  or  were  they  in- 
tended to  correfpond. 

Abbe  Pluche,  perfuaded  that  the  twelve  figns 
had  been  known  and  ufed  in  Egypt,  knowing 
very  well  that  this  arrangement  does  not  agree 
with  the  hate  of  the  year  in  Egypt,  where  the 
barvefi  is  over  long  before  the  Virgo  appears, 
and  that  there  falls  no  rain  during  the  fign  Aqua- 
rius being  vifible,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  draws  this 
conclufion ; that  the  Egyptians  were  not  the  in- 
ventors of  the  zodiac,  but  that  they  had  bor- 
rowed it  of  an  eaftern  people,  and  that  its  in- 
vention is  of  very  great  antiquity,  anterior  to  the 
difperfton.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Baby^ 
lonians,  whofe  country  lies  in  the  fame  latitude 

with 
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with  Egypt ; yet  it  appears  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  the  authors  of  the  celeftial  chart. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  fphere  preceded 
the  deluge,  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
writers.  Confult  Brucker,  Hilt.  Crit.  Phil.  Tr. 
VI.  56,;  Maurice,  Hift.  Hindoft.  I.  304.;  Bar- 
rett’s Enq.  into  the  Origin  of  the  Conftellations, 
p.  14,;  Hottinger,  Smegma  Orient,  p.  239.  The 
Jews  afcribe  the  difcovery  of  the  twelve  figns  to 
Enoch,  who  was  the  feventh  from  Adam,  and 
coeval  with  him. 

But  all  thefe  authors  give  no  fatisfa&ory  ac- 
couit  of  the  depi£fing  the  zodiac  with  animaj 
fir  -ires, 

i’1  . Greek  fphere  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
t i vented  by  Chiron  and  Mufaus , two  of 

t.  u its,  who,  it  is  laid,  delineated  the  ex- 

p under  the  name  Argo,  amongft  the 

a . But,  as  Mr.  Richardfon  juftly  ob- 

{ ves  this  fee  ms  to  be  a fundamental  error, 
mto  i Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  failen,  even  in 
his  own  line.  Canopus , the  chief  flar  of  Argo, 

is  only  37  degrees  from  the  fouth  pole:  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  conflellation  is  hill  nearer  to 
it.  The  courfe  of  the  fuppofed  voyage,  from 
Greece  to  Colchis , lies  between  39  and  45  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  A few  only  of  the 
leffer  bars  can  poffibly  be  feen  in  the  whole 
track ; whilft  thofe  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and 
which  alone  are  deferving  notice  in  every  agro- 
nomical 


b DilTcrt.  on  Orient.  Languages,  p.  83. 
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domical  obfervation,  are,  in  thofe  parts,  totally 
invifible. 

Had  this  fpliere  been  conffrucled  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  had  they  wilhed  to  commemorate 
the  enterprize,  by  placing  the  Jhip  amongfl  the 
liars,  they  would  certainly  have  chofen  a conflel- 
lation  which  was  confpieuous  to  Greece,  and  not 
one,  the  vifible  liars  of  which  were  too  minute  to 
aftrafl  the  attention,  or  to  be  of  the  leal!  ufe  in 
the  direction  of  their  navigation. 

But  Argo  was  vifible  to  the  Indo-Scythce,  or 
Aire-Coti,  when  feated  in  Limyrica , between  the 
Indus  and  Ganges ; the  people  who,  I lhali 
prove,  depifled  the  zodiac  $ who,  according  to 
Pionyfius  P., 

» Shewed  a path  through  Teas  unknown  ; 

And,  when  doubt  reign’d,  and  dark  uncertainty, 

They  rendered  life  more  certain.  They  firft  viewed 
The  Harry  lights,  and  formed  them  into  fchemes. 

(C  Coeli  autem  regio  auftralis  infra  horizontem 
deprimitur,  et  diverfam  fiderum  formam  exhibet ; 

•t  L . v 

ita  ut  Diodorus  Samius  de  Indis  narrat,  qui,  cum 
ad  Limyricm  navigant,  Taurui\i  in  medio  ccclo, 
et  Pleiades  ad  antennas  media  habent ; qui  vero 
ad  Azaniam  navigant,  ad  llellam  Canobum , qute 
ibi  equus  dicitur,  curfum  dirigunt,  atque  inter  ea 
Apricius  refonat,  aliaque  multa  hujus  modi 
narrat.”  (Mofes  Choren.  Geogr.  p.  336.) 

The  Chaldceans  made  ufe  of  their  alphabetical 
phara&ers  to  reprefent  the  conftellations.  To 

each 
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each  letter  they  affigned  a certain  number  of 
fmall  circles  they  denominated  flars : thus,  N'  had 
four  ftars,  one  in  each  angle  ; t had  one,  in  the 
left  hand  corner  of  the  upper  flroke ; n,  which 
was  then  in  the  form  of  an  anchor  reverfed, 
had  two,  one  in  the  left  hand  flook,  and  one  in 
the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  flroke.  The 
word  ms'  TRA,  thus  written,  formed  this 
figure,  . . * : : anfwering  to  the  conflellation 
Urfa , or  the  bear.  The  word,  read  from  right 
to  left,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldsean 
method,  will  be  pronounced  ART,  which,  I pre- 
fume, was  the  name  of  the  conflellation  with  the 
Babylonians ; but,  when  the  Indo-Scythse  came 
to  confider  the  celeflial  globe  thus  written, 
the  word  ART  fignifying  a bear  (as  it  does  in 
Irifli),  they  named  the  conflellation  the  bear,  and 
depifled  it  on  their  zodiac  accordingly ; and 
hence  the  bear  with  a long  tail. 

“ Les  figures  d’hommes  et  d’animaux  que  les 
anciens  ont  affigne  aux  conflellations,  pour  diflin- 
guer  les  divers  groupes  d’etoiles  qui  fe  remarquent 
dans  le  ciel,  n’ont,  comme  Ton  f$ait,  aucun 
rapport  avec  la  configuration  refpeflive  de  ces 
etoiles  : elles  aident  la  memoirs. ” (Rouelle, 
Uranographie.) 

Monfieur  Rouelle  would  have  afligned  another 
caufe,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Irifh 
language. 

Again,  the  letter  n'  having  four  flars,  as  al- 
ready explained,  and  the  letter  w three,  one  in 

each 
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each  of  the  upper  points,  form  the  plauflrum, 
thus,  . • : : reading  from  right  to  left, 

SA,  or  HSA,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
name  of  the  conflellation ; but  as , or  ais,  in 
Irifh,  fignifies  a waggon,  wane,  or  cart, 
plauflrum. 

The  lafh  ftar  in  the  plauflrum,  in  the  left 
hand  point  of  tt?,  is  called  by  the  Irifli  N’iatha , 
from  the  negative  ne,  and  the  verb  iatham , to 
turn,  fignifying  that  which  turns  not;  became 
this  ftar  is  fo  near  the  pole,  its  revolution  is 
fcarcely  difcernible,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  called 
the  polar  ftar.  Buxtorf  fays,  the  Chaldasans 
called  it  NrY)'1  iotha , but  gives  no  derivation,  or 
further  explanation.  It  is  probable  the  Chal* 
dmans  borrowed  the  name  from  our  Indo- 
Scythians,  with  whom  they  had  much  connec- 
tion when  they  were  united  with  the  Tuatha- 
Dedans,  and  the  negative  has  been  omitted. 
But  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  Iroquois  of 
North  America  name  this  ftar  iate  ouattenfis , or 
that  which  turns  not  (Lafitau).  The  Arabs  call 
it  jude , or  the  ultimate  ftar;  whence 

the  Irifli  tuadh , the  north  pole. 

The  conflellation  of  the  bull  is  formed  by  the 
Chaldsean  celeftial  chara&ers  m ND  BRAT, 
which,  being  read  from  right  to  left,  form  the 
word  TARB,  which  in  Irifli  fignifies  a bull. 
And,  having  given  this  name  to  the  conflellation, 
the  idea  of  reprefenting  a domeftic  rural  fcenc 
naturally  occurred  to  our  Indo-Scythas  ; and, 

there 
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there  being  cluders  of  dars  in  and  about  this 
figure,  the  idea  was  purfued.  Between  the  let- 
ters 1 and  N'  is  a cinder,  called  by  the  Irifli  EID, 
which  fignifies  young  cattle.  At  a didance  above 
N is  another  cluder  of  five  dars,  furrounding  one 
of  greater  magnitude.  A better  device  for  fuch 
a formed  cluder  could  not  have  been  taken,  than 
that  of  a hen  and  chickens , and  this  is  the  name 
of  that  cluder  in  Iridr,  viz.  CEARC-EIN,  pro- 
nounced Carc-ein , hen  and  chickens.  Of  thefe 
the  Greeks  formed  their  Hyades  and  Pleiades. 
But  we  have  other  authority  for  the  Scythian 
name  of  this  cluder.  “ Quidam  Talmudida? 
dicunt  ; Scytha  et  Arameei  antiquitus  Pleiades 
vocabant  Cercinas , ficut  Latini  Vergilias  et  Puli- 
cinellas.  Rurfus  locum  generationis  et  patriam 
Pleiadum  vetudo  vocabulo  Cercinas  Mauri  vo- 
cant,  ut  Diodorus  in  4to  libro.”  (J.  Annius,  de 
Antiq.  Etrurise,  p.  349.) 

The  Indians,  taught  no  doubt  by  our  Indo- 
Scythce,  call  this  cluder  Pillalou-codi , and  Car - 
tiguey , fignifying  the  hen  and  chickens.”  (Tables 
Adr.  du  P.  du  Champ, — Adron.  Indienne  par 
Bailly.  Difc.  Prel.  p.  xxx.) 

The  Arabs  name  this  cluder  Nuzim,  formed  of 
the  verb  nazama , i.  e.  ovis  feet  a fuit  gallina ; but 
fome  think,  by  this  name,  they  mean  the  bulls 
eye , others  the  Pleiades  (Golius).  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job, 
xxxviii.  3.  Et  gallina  fuper  pullos  fuos,  i.  e. 
Pleiades  (Buxtorf).  The  modern  Irifh  have 

many 
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many  names  for  this  duller,  as  Trillin , the 
twinklers,  &c.  &c. 

The  word  Zodiac  is  not  of  Grecian  origin,  but 
reverts  alfo  to  the  language  of  our  Indo-Scytha?. 
In  Irifh,  fodhac  fignifies  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 
from  fodh,  dark,  obfcure  ; and  the  fodhac  or  zo- 
diac was  fo  named,  becaufe  they  obferved  that 
the  fun  is  always  eclipfed  in  that  line.  Another 
name  for  the  zodiac  in  Irifh  is  crios-griain , from 
criosy  an  eclipfe,  obfcure,  and  grian , the  fun. 
Sol-ados,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  Arab.  karz>  fe 
abfcondit,  inde  cris  Lufitanis  eclipfis  folis  vel 
lunm.  (Golius.) 

The  general  name,  in  Irifh,  for  the  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  is  comh-ardhuy  that  is,  the  manfons  of  the 
zodiac,  or  of  the  figns.  Mafoudi , an  Arabian 
author,  informs  us,  that  ardh  in  Arabic  fignifies 
the  zodiac,  and  kawm  a manfion  or  dwelling. 
Talla-griain,  the  halls,  palaces,  or  manfions  of 
the  fun,  is  another  Irifh  name,  fynonimous  to 
comh-ardha  ; and  Mafoudi  informs  us,  that  the 
ancient  Arabs  named  the  zodiac  thoul,  and  the 
modern  Arabs  call  it  burja  afunian , the  houfes  or 
flations  of  the  fun  or  heavens. 

“ The  Hindu  zodiac,”  fays  Sir  W.  Jones, 
*c  was  invented  before  the  difperfion,  by  the  firfl 
progenitors  of  that  race.  It  was  not  borrowed 
from  Arabs  or  Greeks ; and,  fince  the  folar  divi- 
fion  of  it  in  India  is  die  fame  in  fubftance  with 
that  ufed  in  Greece,  we  may  reafonably  con- 
clude,” fays  he,  “ that  both  Greeks  and  Hin- 
doos 
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doos  received  it  from  an  older  nation,  who  firft 
gave  names  to  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  and  from 
whom  both  Greeks  and  Hindoos,  as  their  fimi- 
larity  in  language  and  religion  evinces,  had  a 
common  defeent.” 

From  the  fa&s  here  Hated,  I conclude,  that 
the  Chaldasans  firft  grouped  and  clalfed  the  con- 
ftellations  (as  Sir  William  Jones  fays  in  another 
place) ; and  that  the  Scythians,  or  rather  the 
Indo-Scythm,  depitted  the  figns  from  Chaldsean 
words  or  letters,  tranflated  into  their  own  lan- 
guage ; for  I know  no  other,  wherein  Art  figni- 
fies  a bear,  and  Ajh  a wane,  &c.  &c. 

The  reader  is  left  to  judge  if  fo  many  coin- 
cidences could  be  the  work  of  chance.  I there- 
fore conclude,  with  Dionyfius,  that  the  Indo- 
Scythas  (from  'whom  I draw  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  Britifh  ifles)  “ jirjl  viewed  the 
Jlarry  lights , and  formed  them  into  fc hemes.” 


SECT.  IV. 

The  Celeflial  Alphabet. 

The  Chaldmans  muft  have  had  fome  means  of 
exprefling  the  conftellations  on  the  celeftial  chart. 
This,  we  are  are  told  by  Rabbi  Chomer , was  by 
the  alphabet  with  ftars  on  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  alphabetic  chara&ers,  which  he  calls  the  ce- 
lcftial  alphabet.  Each  charafter  had  a certain 

a a fixed 
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fixed  number  of  ftars,  in  various  directions, 
which  were  placed  fo  as  to  form  the  principal 
flars  of  the  conftellation.  The  Rabbi  has  like- 
wife  given  a celeftial  chart  of  each  hemifphere, 
thus  marked.  They  have  been  copied  by  Kir- 
cher,  by  Bonaventurus  Hepburnus,  a Scotchman, 
by  P.  Gaffriel,  in  his  Curiofitez,  inouyes ; each 
pretending  to  correct  the  other,  till  they  have 
rendered  the  greateft  part  a mafs  of  confufion  ; 
but,  in  all,  ART  and  ASH,  or  the  great  bear 
and  the  wane,  {land  in  their  proper  places. 

Duret  and  Ambrofius  have  alfo  given  us  feve- 
ral  alphabets,  the  bafis  of  thefe  charts,  under  the 
titles  of  celeftial  characters,  angelic  characters, 
the  alphabet  of  Solomon,  the  alphabet  of  Abra- 
ham, &c. ; all  which  are  engraved  in  PL  IX.  of 
the  fifth  volume  of  my  ColleCtanea,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  for  the  prefent,  as  we  {hall 
have  occafion  to  treat  again  of  them  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work. 

Thefe  characters  were,  and  are  ftill  ufed  as 
numerals,  and  were  certainly  fo  ufed  by  the 
Brahmins,  as  appears  by  the  tranflation  of  a San- 
fcrit  verfe  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  difcourfe  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  zodiac,  viz. 

3»  3>  ^ » 5’  3>  1 > 4j  3’  5 > 5>  2>  2 J 5»  G 1 > 

i,  4,  3;  ii,4,  3 j 3?  4>  100  > 2,  2,  32. 

“ Thus  have  the  ftars  of  the  lunar  conftella- 
tions,  in  order  as  they  appear,  been  numbered 
by  the  wife.” 


And 
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And  in  another  place  Sir  William  Jones  tells 
us,  that  the  Hindoos  have  a facred  alphabet,  the 
charafiers  compofing  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  taught  to  the  Brahmins  by  a voice  from 
heaven. 

“ Les  Indiens  difent,  que  la  vie  de  l’homme 
eft  ecrite  d’avance  dans  la  tete  de  chaque  enfant 
par  Brama  ; d'une  autre  cote,  ils  difent,  que  les 
aCtions  des  hommes  font  ecrites  dans  les  aftres,  et 
annoncees  par  les  mouvemens,  et  les  afpeCts  de 
ces  aftres.”  (Bailly,  p.  71.)  Origen  was  not 
free  from  this  fuperftition ; he  declares,  “ that 
heaven  is  a book  filled  with  characters ; the  ftars 
fo  many  figns,  which  denote  the  fate  of  men  and 
of  kingdoms : to  read  them  is  above  the  ordinary 
capacity  of  men ; they  may  attain  it,  and  fome- 
times  do.” 

That  thefe  characters,  ufed  as  numerals,  have 
given  names  to  Cycles,  and  Cyclic  deities,  will  be 
(hewn  immediately. - 

Cornelius  Agrippa  mentions  thefe  celeftial  cha- 
racters in  his  book  De  occulta  philofopbia.  Marfilius 
Ficinus  gives  Zoroaftres  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion. “ Habuerunt  enim  Zoroaftres  ejufque 
facerdotes  peculiarem  quandam  feribendi  rationem 
a vulgari  difterentem : ipfe  autem  Zoroaftres  earn 
inftituit,  et  formavit  literas  cum  charaCteribus 
coeleftibus  fignorum  et  ftellarum,  a.  quo  poft- 
modum  inftruCtus  Mcrcurius  Trifmegiftus  earn 
tradidit  ZEgyptiis.”  (In  Plat.  Philoph.  c.  29.) 

a a 2 We 
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We  have  repeatedly  {hewn,  that  the  Irifh  and 
Chaldseans  named  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
after  fome  tree.  The  Sabaans , and  doubtlefs  the 
Chaldseans,  dedicated  each  fpecies  of  trees  to 
certain  ftars,  planting  them  in  their  name,  and 
pretending  that  they  partook  of  their  virtues, 
and  did  difeourfe  with  men  in  their  fleep.  (See 
Rab.  Mafc.  in  Moreh,  and  Pocock,  Hift.  Arab, 
p.  139.)  From  the  Chaldee  fatal , a plan- 

tation of  trees  dedicated  to  the  conftellations, 
comes  the  Latin  Jlella , a ftar ; in  old  French, 
q/lelle,  and  ejlelle , a plantation  j whence  ejtoile , 
and  now  etoile , a ftar. 

Stella , cujus  varie  torquetur  etymon  (Ainf- 
worth).  The  conftellations,  thus  written,  were 
named  the  book  of  heaven  ; the  Jler , the 

1 writing ; and  hence  the  Perfian  fitareh, 

and  the  Englifli  Jlar. 1 

* The  oldeft  difcoverable  languages  of  Perfia  were  Chal- 
daic  and  Sanfcrit  (Sir  Wm.  Jones).  This  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  arguments  in  favour  of  my  aflertion,  that  the  Irifh 
were  of  the  Scythian  race,  for  the  Perfians  were  originally 
Scythians ; and  hence  the  great  affinity  between  the  Irifh, 
and  the  Chaldaic  and  Sanfcrit.  Bochart  alfo  afferts,  that 
the  language  of  Colchis  was  femi-Chaldaic. 
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SECT.  V. 

► 

Cycles. 

Before  we  proceed  on  this  fubjett,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  the  reader  Ihould  be  acquainted  with  the 
Chaldaean  and  Greek  numerals,  that  is,  the  nu- 
meration of  the  Chaldaean  and  Greek  alphabet. 


CIIALD. 

CREEK. 

A - 

K 

- 1 

- 

- 

A 

- 1 

B - 

- 2 

- 

- 

B 

- 2 

G - 

J 

- 3 

- 

- 

r 

- 3 

&c.  - 

T 

- 4 

- 

- 

A 

■ 4 

- 

n 

- 5 

- 

- 

E 

- 5 

- 

1 

- 6 

- 

- 

F 

- 6 

- 
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- 7 

- 

- 

Z 

- 7 

- 

n 

- 8 

- 

- 
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- 8 

- 

to 

- 9 

- 

- 
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■ 9 

- 

1 

- 10 

- 

- 

I 

- 10 

- 

3 

- 20 

- 

- 

K 

- 20 

- 

V 

0 

CO 

1 

- 

- 

A 

- 30 

- 

n 

- 40 

- 

- 

M 

0 

1 

- 

i 

- 5° 

- 

- 

N 

- 50 

- 

D 
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- 

- 

g 
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- 

V 

- 7c 

- 

- 

O 

- 7o 

- 

s 

- 80 

- 

- 

n 

- 80 

- 

X 

- 90 

- 

- 

‘5 

900 

- 

p 

100 

- 

- 

Cl. 

q 90 

- 

1 

200 

- 

- 

p 

100 

- 

u; 

303 

- 

- 

s 

200 

- 

n 

400 

- 

- 

T 

300 

- 

- 

- 

T 

400 

$ 500 

X 600 
* 700 

o 8co 
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And  beyond  this  number  they  muft  have  re- 
peated fome  of  the  characters,  till  they  invented 
others,  to  which  they  did  not  give  new’  names, 
but,  adhering  to  the  old  ones,  they  made  them 
final  letters  of  the  fame  alphabet.  For  example : 

*]  was  called  the  final  d or  caph , and  flood  for  500 


O the  final  o or  mem,  and  flood  for  - - 6co 

t the  final  J nun,  and  flood  for  700 

the  final  s pe,  and  flood  for  Soo 

V the  final  y t'z.ade , and  flood  for  ...  900 


To  exprefs  a thoufand,  they  recommenced  with 
placing  two  points  over  it,  &G  ftood  for 
2000,  and  fo  on;  and  this  continues  to  be  the 
Jewifh  mode  of  numbering  to  this  day. 

<c  The  veftiges  of  a primordial  language,” 
fays  Mr.  Maurice,  “ in  every  dialed  of  the  an- 
cient world,  are  clearly  traced  in  the  elaborate 
work  of  Court  de  Gebelin ; and  though  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  one  of  his  dilfertations,  feems 
to  doubt  the  exigence  of  the  remains  of  this  uni- 
verfal  language,  yet,  in  various  preceding  eflays, 
that  great  linguift  unequivocally  aflfented  to  the 
prevalence  of  one  primitive  tongue  throughout 
the  early  branches  of  the  Noachic  family  ; refer- 
ring even  the  fublime  invention  of  letters,  and 
the  origin  of  aftronomy  itfelf ; in  which  fcience, 
it  appears  extremely  probable,  the  celejiial  ajle- 
rifms  were  Jirfl  defignated , by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet , to  the  children  of  Ham  in  Chaldee  a.” 
(Ind.  Antiq.  Vol.  VII.  p.  572.) 


Gebelin 
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Gebelin  thinks  that  numerals  followed  letters , 
the  original  number  of  which  he  confines  to 

O 

fixteen ; the  Eafterlings,  finding  thefe  infuffi- 
cient  for  numeration,  added  fix  others ; and 
the  Arabs,  not  finding  twenty-two  fufficient, 
added  fix  more,  in  all  twenty-eight,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  calculation. 

It  is  plain  this  was  not  the  cafe;  for,  if  the  ori- 
ginal number  had  been  fixteen,  they  would  have 
invented  new  names  for  thefe  numerals  up  to 
900  ; whereas  fix  of  thefe  are  only  duplicates, 
bearing  the  fame  name,  but  differing  in  figure. 

I am  of  opinion,  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Aftle, 
that  numerals  were  the  parents  of  letters. k 

The  Egyptian  name  of  the  Sun  is  ^ph,  phre, 
in  numerical  chara&ers,  becaufe  fo  many  revolu- 
tions made  up  a period  (called  the  Phenix ), 
which  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  hymn  to  the  fun, 
tells  us  was  expreffed  in  three  letters,  making  up 
the  number  608. 

Salve  vera  Deum  facies,  vultufque  paterne 
0<5to  et  fexcentis  numeris,  cui  litera  trina 
Conformat  facrum  nomen,  cognomen  et  omen. 

(De  Nuptiis  Philologiae,  p.  43  ) 

From  the  Egyptian  numerals. 


0. 

Ph 

- 

- 500 

p. 

R 

- 

- 100 

H. 

E 

- 

8 

608 

From  the  Ilindooftanee,  phira , cycle,  revolution. 

Hence 

k See  Colletfanea,  Vol.  V. 
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Hence  the  Greeks,  from  their  own  numerals, 
formed  the  enigmatical  name  of  the  Sun,  yhs.  y«> 
Bacchus,  Sol.  (Hefych.) 

r 400 

h - - 8 

2 200 

608 

Bafnage  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Jews  and  Chal- 
dceans  borrowed  their  mode  of  numbering  from 
the  Egyptians.  “ They  found,’*  fays  he,  “ the 
number  365  in  the  name  of  the  river  Nile.” 
This  is  a great  miftake : the  name  of  the  Nile, 
in  Egyptian,  is  Ameiri , i.  e.  color  casruleus,  and 
Jaro,  i.  e.  fluvius ; and  in  the  fcriptures  it  is 
called  “W  iar  (Woide). 

Neilos,  in  Egyptian,  hgnified  a year,  alfo  the 
fun ; becaufe  the  numerals,  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tian alphabet,  forming  that  word,  make  up  the 
number  3 65,  the  number  of  days  of  the  fun’s 
apparent  revolution  round  the  earth. 

N - 50 

E - - 5 

1 r - IO 

A - - 30 

O - 70 

2 200 

\ 

3 6 5 

The  Greeks  miftook,  and  thought  they  wor- 
fliipped  the  river  Nile.  Dies  365  j iEgyptios  hanc 

anni 
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anni  quantitatem  voce  indicaffe;  Heliodor. 

I.9.  (Euftathius).  Nihil  JEgyptiis  tanto  erat  in 
honore,  tamque  religiofe  colebatur  atque  Nilus. 
(Ariftides  Rhet.) 

In  like  manner,  the  numerals  in  Lofkoe  made 
up  1825  days,  or  five  years,  which  was  one  of 
the  Egyptian  cycles ; and  hence  the  Irifli  Lofca, 
whence  the  Latin  Luftrum . 


L 

- 

- 30 

O 

- 

- 800 

S 

- 

- 900 

IC 

- 

- 20 

O 

- 

■ 70 

E 

•• 

- 5 

1825  days,  or  5 years. 

And  the  fifth  year  confifted  of  366  days,  or 
rather  the  fourth ; for  they  added  one  day  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  fourth  year  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth,  which  method  Eudoxus  brought 
with  him  from  Egypt  to  Greece. 

They  worfhipped  the  moon  under  the  form  of 
a cat,  becaufe  the  numerals  made  up  30. 

K - -20 


30 


And  the  lunar  year  they  called  Lebnos , bccaufc 
the  numerals  made  up  360. 

L 30 


I 
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A - 3° 

H - - 8 

B - - 2 

N - -5° 

O - 7° 

£ 200 

360 

in  the  Egyptian  language,  Signified  a 
bowl.  The  Egyptian  prieft?  impofed  much  on 
the  Greeks,  and  concealed  their  knowledge  un- 
der puerile  evafions,  which  were  greedily  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  wifeft  of  the  Greek  travellers.1 
Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  very  gravely,  that,  in 
the  temple  of  OJiris , the-priefls  appointed  thereto 
filled  360  bowls  every  day  with  milk,  to  preferve 
in  memory  the  number  of  days  in  a lunar  year. 
“ I think-,”  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  “ he  means 
one  bowl  every  day,  in  all  to  count  the 

number  of  days  in  the  calendar  year,  and  thereby 
to  find  out  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
true  folar  year,  to  the  end  of  which  they  added 
five  days;  and  the  Israelites  brought  this  year 
out  of  Egypt.”  Sir  Ifaac  did  not  know  that 
Neilos  was  their  folar  year,  in  numerals. 

So 


1 Le  fecret,  que  les  pretres  Egyptiens  etoient  dans  I’habi- 
lude  d’obferver,  les  engageoit  d’ailleurs  a repondre  avec 
obfeurite  aux  queftions  des  eftrangers,  et  ceux-ci  rendirent, 
a leur  maniere  ce  qu’ils  croyoient  avoir  entendu.  (Caylus, 
Ant.  Egypt.  Vol.  III.  p.  11. 
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So  Mithrak  in  the  Chaldaic, 

and  Mithras  in 

the  Greek,  are  only  names 

made 

up  of  numerals, 

formed  from  Mithr , a 

cycle. 

(See  Cycles , 

No.  1 1.) 

- 

M 0 - 40  - 

- M 

- 40 

E n - 5 - 

- E 

* 5 

hH 

1 

O 

a 

- I 

- 10 

TH  a - 9 - 

- © 

* 9 

R n - 200  - 

. P 

- 100 

A « - 1 - 

- A 

1 

K p - 100  - 

- S 

- 200 

365 

365 

The  Greeks  were  obliged  to  alter  twro  letters, 
to  make  out  the  number  in  their  numerals. 

And  the  furname  Sahafius , in  the  monuments 
of  Mithras , which  has  fo  much  exercifed  anti- 
quaries, is  no  more  than  a repetition  of  the  fame 
number,  in  other  letters,  from  the  Ch.  yi'ofabb, 
circuire ; N2D  fiba , a revolution.  (See  No.  24.) 


S \t> 

- 

- 3°° 

A K 

- 

1 

B a 

- 

2 

A M 

- 

- 1 

S D 

- 

- 60 

A « 

- 

- 1 

% 

3^5 

And  this  epithet  was  given  to  Jupiter  and  to 
Bacchus,  fignifying  only  a periodical  deity.  But 
Mmo  Sobe,  in  Chaldaic,  fignifies  ebrius,  Rotator, 

from 
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from  N'lD  faba , ingurgitare  fe;  and  hence  the 
Greeks  thought  meant  to  drink,  and  Zoftwnos 
became  the  name  of  Bacchus.  (Thomaffin.  p.  639O 
Boulanger  properly  obferves,  that  the  name  Bac- 
chus originated  with  the  Scythians,  in  whofe  lan- 
guage baccani  is  to  cry,  to  howl,  and  hence  their 
howling  orgies. 

The  10  xabboe  of  the  Greeks  was  no  more 
than  the  numerals  of  the  lunar  year,  altered  from 


Sabafa,  with  the  ejaculation 

10, 

viz. 

1 - 10  - 

I 

10 

0 - 70  - 

O 

10 

2 - 200  - 

2 

200 

A - I - 

A 

1 

B - 2 - 

B 

2 

B - 2 - 

B 

2 

O - 70  - 

O 

70 

E - 5 - 

360 

I 

10 

365 

When  the  fuppliant  was  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  Sabaftus , a ferpent , the  fymbol  of 
revolution , was  thrown  on  his  bread;  (Boulanger). 
The  early  hiftories  of  the  mod  ancient  nations 
are  nothing  more  than  the  hiftory  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets.  (Sir  W« 
Jones,  Chron.  Hind.) 

St.  Jerom  exprefsly  fays  that,  by  ABRAXAS, 
the  Bafilidians  meant  the  Almighty  God ; but  it 
was  only  a name  of  the  SUN,  from  the  letters  in 

numerals  making  up  the  number  of  days  in  the 

fun’s 
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fun’s  courfe.  cc  Bafilides,  qui  omnipotentem  Deum 
portentofo  nomine  appellat  Abraxas , et  eundem 
fecundum  Grmcas  literas,  et  annui  curfus  nume- 
rum,  dicit  in  circulo  contineri,  quem  ethnici  fub 

eodem  numero  aliarum  literarum  vocant  MFIH- 

\ 

RAM.  Si  myfticam  numerorum  rationem  adhi- 
beamus  in  ABRAXAS,  proveniet  inde  numerus 
dierum  communis  anni.”  (El.  Schedius,  p.  ioi.) 
ff  Abraxam  eundem  efie  cum  Mithra  feu  foie.” 
(D.  Hieronym.  in  comm,  ad  Amos.) 


Cbaldaic. 

Coptic  tS5  Grech 

A 

N - I 

- 

A 

I 

B 

2-2 

- 

B 

2 

R 

1 - 200 

- 

P 

- IOO 

A 

K - I 

- 

A 

I 

K 

p - IOO 

- 

H 

- 6o 

A 

N - I 

- 

A 

i 

S 

D - 6o 

- 

2 

- 2CO 

3 6 5 

365 

The  Chaldmans  wrote  Abrakas , but,  the  Greek 
numerals  not  correfponding,  they  changed  the 
word  to  Abraxas , as  they  did  Mitbrak  to 
Mithras. 

Bel , in  the  Affyrian  dialed,  was  called  Pul , or 
Pol , and,  with  the  prefix  Qn  ep  for  -jQn  epak , 
vertere,  reverti,  formed  Eppollo , whence  the 
Apollo  of  the  Romans.  Belenus  in  the  fame 
manner. 


ChalJ. 
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CbalJ, 

CbalJ. 

Coptic  I??  Grsel. 

E n 

- 5 

B 

3 

- 2 

B 2 

P 0 

- 8o 

E 

n 

- 8 

H 8 

P s 

- 8o 

L 
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- 80 

A 30 

0 » 

- 70 

E 

rt 
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E 5 

L b 

* 3° 
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3 

■ 5° 

N 50 

L b 

- 30 

O 

'J 

- 7° 

O 70 

O it 

- 7° 

S 

tv 

200 

2 200 

365 

365 

365 

fanes 

, the 

Janus  of  the 

Romans, 

whofe  hands 

were  marked  by  the  Greeks  with  the,  and 
Erkeles , corruptly  written  ERAKLES;  “ Aftris 
amide,  rex  ignis,  princeps  mundi,  SOL,”  (Diony- 
fiacon.  L.  XL.);  all  are  names  made  up  in  the 
fame  myftical  manner,  and  evidently  all  are  of 


Chaldsean 

origin. 

IA  * 

- 10  - 

- T 3°0  * - 

E 

5 

N 3 

1 

O 

« 

- 5 60  • 

P 

100 

E n 

- 5 * 

“ E 5 - - 

K 

20 

S tv 

- 3°° 

E 

5 

365 

A 

30 

365 

E 

5 
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SECT.  VI. 

Cycles  of  the  Irifh  Philofophers. 

We  have  fhewn  before,  from  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Smith,  that  he  had  feen  a poor  man  in 
Kerry,  that  could  not  read  Englifh,  able  to  cal- 
culate the  Epa&s,  Golden  number,  Dominical 
letter,  Moon’s  phafes  and  eclipfes  (fee  p.  3 13). 
And  I met  a mountaineer  peafant,  that  could  not 
fpeak  Englifli,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  con- 
flellation  of  Orion,  by  the  name  of  Caomai , the 
HDD  Cimah  of  Job. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  aftronomy  had 
been  a favourite  fcience  with  the  old  Irilh ; and 
by  the  terms  it  is  as  evident,  that  the  Tuatha 
Dedan  colony  were  Chaldceans , and  imported  the 
Chaldsean  terms  with  them.  It  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs,  that  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  Ireland  is  grounded  on  truth. 

The  fmalleft  cycle  of  the  Hibernian  aflrono* 
mers,  was  that  of  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of 
the  fun,  reckoning  from  fun-fet  to  fun-fet. 

This  they  named  lilai , from  liladh , to  turn 
round,  to  turn  any  way  ; as,  go  ros  lil , from  the 
beginning  of  that  turn  or  day,  from  thence  for- 
ward ; ro  lil  an-for-ainm  dhe , they  turned  his 
name,  i.  e.  they  gave  him  a nickname;  lilam,  I 
purfued  clofely,  through  turnings  and  windings, 
round  about. 


Lilai 
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Lilai  was  at  length  corrupted  to  la , //,  lavi, 
the  aftronomical  name  of  a day  ; plur.  lavina  and 
laoth ; whence  the  Greek,  geneth-lion , a birth- 
day, and  the  iEthiopic  lathath , days,  as  in  ama- 
thath  wa  lathath , anni  et  dies.  (Scalig.  Emend, 
temp.  p.  324.) 

By  the  compound  la-faora , the  vigil  of  a holy- 
day,  it  is  plain  that  by  la  they  formerly  under- 
ftood  the  evening  or  night,  for  vigils  were  kept 
in  the  night.  La-faora  now  fignifies  a holy-day  ; 
but  by  0 la  fo  fechtmhain , from  this  night  a week, 
and  by  feacht-mhain , a week,  or  feven  evenings, 
the  fenfe  is  better  explained;  for  main  comes 
from  the  Chaldaic  Nmn  minha , oblatio,  munus  : 
eft  etiam  minha  tempus  vefpertinum,  olim  facri- 
ficiis  et  precibus  dicatum.  (Buxtorf.) 

Noin , the  fetting  fun,  is  alfo  ufed,  or  rather 
mifufed  like  /«;  naoi  nona , nine  days;  no  in  realt , 
the  evening  ftar,  Venus.  Ar.  noun,  occa- 

fus  fidcris,  folis.  (Gol.) 

The  Hebrew  lexiconifts  derive  lil , the 

night,  (Ar.  ///,)  from  V?  lal , to  turn  round, 
one  turn  of  the  globe.  The  root,  lays  Paik- 
hurft,  occurs  not  as  a verb,  but  the  idea  is  evi- 
dently to  wind,  to  turn,  or  move  round,  or  out 
of  a rectilinear  courfe  : whence  lilim, 

winding  ftairs ; fo  the  LXX.  and  \ ulg. 

cochleam.  (1  Kings,  vi.  8.) Punico  Maltele, 

laille , night  (Agius).  Irifh,  idaille , night,  coi- 
rupted  from  i laille  (Lhwyd). 


The 
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The  fpace  between  fun-rife  and  fun-fet,  the 
Irifli  named  iitgh,  labour,  day  ; whence  an  iugb> 
this  day,  from  Ch.  y;p  yaga , laborare ; Ar. 
yukb , the  day. 

Dua , du,  clae , dia,  the  day ; words  betoken- 
ing labour,  light.  Gr.  aJ*  labor ; Ch.  iTH  duab, 
fatigued  with  labour,  languidus.  But  the  Irifli 
aftronomers  and  poets  ufe  a remarkable  expref- 
fion  for  a day,  viz.  faigh , or  faic-iula , a turn  of 
the  horizon,  from  the  Ar.  v VLi  ( afak,  the  hori- 

zon ; poetically,  a day,  at  the  end  of  which  man 
laid  himfelf  down,  noiche , i*  e.  to  reft  ; and  hence 
nocbt , the  night ; No|  9r<W  nox  laborum 

requies.  Ch.  m3  noucb , reft,  from  nm  nacba , 
quiefcere,  to  ceafe  from  labour. 

The  Irifli  reagbt , night,  and  the  Hindooftanee 
have  the  fame  derivation,  from  the  Chal- 
daic  y3l  raga,  quiefcere.  BS , in  Irifli,  the  night, 

is  properly  exprefled,  fignifying  fun-fet ; it  is 
ufed  by  Mofes,  joined  with  the  word  fun : ni 
the  fun  was  gone. 

But  the  Irifli  bbeo , day,  ar  an  bbeo  fo , on  this 
day,  muft  originally  have  meant  the  night,  and 
was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  pbou,  tranflated 
day ; but  the  Egyptians  began  their  day  at  mid- 
night , from  whom,  it  is  faid,  Hippocrates  intro- 
duced that  way  of  reckoning  into  ajlronomy , and 
Copernicus  and  others  followed  him.  This  me- 
thod formerly  prevailed  all  over  Europe.  The 
Numidians  of  Africa  did  the  fame.  (Bochart, 

b b Vo).  I. 
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Vol.  I.  p.  1184.)  And  in  feveral  parts  of  Ger- 
many they  hill  begin  their  days  at  fun-fetting, 
and  reckon  on  till  it  fets  again.  Spatia  omnia 
non  numeri  dierum  fed  noctium  definiunt  (Casfar 
de  Gallis).  Natt,  nox,  dies  civilis ; Suevo-Goth. 

(Ihre.y 

The  Jews  alfo  began  their  Nychtbemcron  at 
fun-fetting,  and  they  divided  it  into  twice  twelve 
hours,  as  we  do,  reckoning  twelve  for  the  day, 
and  twelve  for  the  night ; fo  that,  their  hours 
continually  varying  with  the  fetting  of  the  fun, 
the  hours  of  the  day  were  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  night  for  one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the 
other ; from  whence  their  hours  are  called  tem- 
porary : thofe  at  the  time  of  the  Equinoxes  be- 
came equal,  becaufe  then  thofe  of  the  day  and 
night  are  fo. 

And  God  called  the  day  tZDT*  yom  (the  bufller, 
the  time  of  action  and  labour),  and  the  darknefs 
he  called  li'la.  And  there  was  evening, 

and  there  was  morning,  on  the  firfh  day.  (Gen. 
i.  3.)  Hence  torn,  in  Irifli,  fignifies  attion,  mo- 
tion. From  raidb , motion,  comes  iom-raidh , to 
put  in  motion.  Lan^  full  j iomlanadb , the  ac- 
tion of  filling,  &c. 

The  evening  and  the  morning  made  up  the 
day.  Hence,  when  we  would  exprefs  fourteen 
days,  we  fay  a fortnight ; and  the  Irifli  for  a foit- 
night  clearly  proves  la  is  the  night,  as  in  ceatbai 
la  deag,  fourteen  nights,  a fortnight. 


The 
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The  Chinefe  begin  their  day  at  midnight,  be- 
caufe,  they  fay,  the  Chaos  was  unfolded  at  that 
hour,  which  fhews  they  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  facred  writings ; and  Hefiod  fays,  that  Chaos 
was  the  fon  of  Erebus  and  Night. 

Of  the  greater  Cycles  of  the  Irifh  Philofophers. 

i.  Bar,  a cycle,  revolution,  a month  ; whence 
Gion-bar , or  Gion-var,  January ; Faoi-bhar , Fe- 
bruary. Hence  Septem-ber,  Ofto-ber,  &c. ; and 
this  is  probably  the  Hindoo  war , a day,  fignify- 
ing  a day  from  bhan-war , a revolution  ; warna , 
to  revolve ; phira , cycle,  revolution.  See  $rh, 
p.  361,  Cycles.  Hind.  Efwara , the  cyclic  Ifa , 
the  moon,  in  Irifh  Eas.  Hind,  bar,  time,  vicif- 
fitudej  bar-baree , alternately.  Ch.  n'-q  bara , 
renovare,  applied  to  the  revolution  of  the  moon. 
The  Hebrew  word  ~Q  bar,  to  create,  alfo  to  re- 
new, to  form  anew,  though  pre-exiflent  matter, 
being  ufed  by  Mofes,  “ In  the  beginning  the 
Aleim  (n'"0  bara)  created, gave  the  Brahmins 
the  idea  of  magnifying  the  powers  of  their  god 
Brahm , by  afferting  that  he  renewed  the  world 
at  certain  periods.  They  believe  that  the  uni- 
verfe  cannot  lafl  longer  than  feventy  yoogs,  which 
when  completed,  Brahm  does  not  only  annihilate 
the  whole  univerfe,  but  even  every  thing  elfe,  as 
well  as  angels,  fouls,  fpirits,  and  infernal  creatures. 
Then  he  remains  in  the  fame  hate  he  was  in 

b b 2 before 
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before  the  creation : but  they  fay  that,  after  he 
has  a while  refpired,  then  he  breathes  again,  and 
every  thing  is  recreated  afrefh,  as  well  angels,  as 
fouls,  and  all  other  things ; but  as  for  fpirits,  they 
are  no  more  to  be  thought  of.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
after  feventy  yoogs  more,  all  is  annihilated  again. 
(Mar dial  Ph.  Tr.  abridged  by  Jones,  Vol.  V. 
part  2.  p.  165.) 

This  is  confirmed  in  the  Gceta , p.  94.  They, 
who  are  acquainted  with  day  and  night,  know 
that  the  day  of  Brahma  is  a thoufand  revolutions 
of  the  yoogs , and  that  his  night  extendeth  foi  a 
thoufand  more.  As,  on  the  coming  of  that  day, 
all  things  proceed  from  invifibility  to  vifibility, 
fo,  on  the  approach  of  that  night,  they  are  all 
diffolved  in  that  which  is  called  invifible ; even 
the  imiverfe  itfelf,  having  exifted,  is  again  dif- 
folved, and  now  again,  on  the  approach  of 
Brahmas  day,  by  the  feme  over-ruling  necefiity, 
it  is  re-produced. 

Brabm , the  great  One,  is  the  fupreme,  eter- 
nal, uncreated  God — Brahma , the  firft  created 
being,  by  whom  he  made  and  governs  the  world. 
Hence  Mr.  Maurice  very  properly  derives  thefe 
names  from  -Q  bar , to  create,  to  renew;  but, 
with  the  Irifh  philofophers,  this  word  implies  a 
cycle,  a turn,  as  well  as  a renewal.  Hence,  in 
Irifh,  nua-bhreith , the  metempfyehofis,  or  new 
creation  ; and  this,  I believe,  is  the  Baal-berith 
of  the  Shechemites  (Jndg.  viii.  33. )>  t^e 
revolutions,  or  cycles,  and  not  of  purification. 
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as  Parkhurfl  thinks.  Perf.  jla  bar , a turn,  a 
time  ; bar-fal , the  revolution  of  a year,  laft  year  j 
and  probably  the  Japonefe  Fibarri , an  almanack, 
a calendar,  derives  from  the  fame  root.  The 
Banians  fay,  that  the  world  has  been  thrice  de- 
stroyed, by  a deluge,  by  wind,  and  by  an  earth-' 
quake,  and  that  it  will  be  foon  deflroyed  by  fire. 

The  Caherman  Nameh  of  the  PerSians  relates, 
that  the  S'unorg  Anka , or  the  Phoenix,  being  aSked 
his  age,  replied ; this  world  is  very  ancient,  for  it 
has  been  feven  times  replenished  with  beings  dif- 
ferent from  man,  and  feven  times  depopulated. 
That  the  age  of  Adam,  or  the  human  race,  in 
which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  feven  thoufand 
years,  making  a great  cycle : that  himfelf  had 
feen  twelve  of  thefe  revolutions,  and  knew  not 
how  many  more  he  had  to  fee. 

The  Japonefe  place  their  god  Amida  on  a 
horfe  with  feven  heads,  as  a Symbol  of  the  feven 
thoufand  years  the  world  is  to  laft.  To  Shew  he 
is  the  god  of  cycles,  he  is  crowned  with  a golden 
circle  of  the  zodiac. 

We  are  not  without  philofophers,  who  attempt 
to  prove,  that  there  have  been  Several  renewals 
of  this  globe.  Mr.  Parkinfon  this  year  publiihed 
his  Organic  Remains  of  a former  World. 

from  bar , to  create,  I think,  the  Perfians 
formed  bare , God,  the  creator,  and  the 

Irifli  Bar-ceann , God,  the  head,  or  chief  creator. 
See  the  Perf.  Caban  barha , the  feafons  of  crea- 
tion, at  Ghan.  No.  29. 


2.  Bis, 
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i.  Bis,  Beis,  Baifc , Baifcharm , a cycle.  Ch. 
plDD  pifuk,  periodus ; Npty  azka , annulus.  Ar. 

abiz , an  age;  baus,  an  anniverfary.  Perf. 
bazi,  a fpnere ; bazire,  a portion  of  a cycle,  an 
hour.  Ar.  beza,  Sol,  duale  abezan , duo 

dies,  duo  menfes  (Gol);  which  plainly  fhews,  that 
beza  means  a cycle.  Perf.  Jbj  piyaz,  an  onion, 
from  its  circular  coatings.  (S cc  Siobal,  Art.  21.) 
Ch.  D baz ; Ileb.  yu  bis,  an  egg,  from  it's 
globular  figure  ; P3D  bafal,  an  onion. 

From  Baifc  comes  Baifc-bhuidin,  the  golden 
cycle  or  number  (fee  Art.  6.);  Ois-beis,  an 
epycycle,  and  the  Celtic  baefc,  a circle,  the 
ring  or  circumference  of  a wheel.  (Henri- 
Salifb.) 

3.  Barbhis,  Beirbhis , a cycle,  an  anniver- 
fary (Shaw).  The  word  appears  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  two  former,  but  I find  it  to  be 
an  Egyptian  word  for  an  anniverfary.  Schek 
Scheinfedden  Mohammed,  in  his  book  entitled 
The  Wandering  Stars,  gives  a defcription  of  the 
curiofities  of  Egypt,  through  which  he  travelled 
in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  fays,  “ Among 
the  curious  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  mull  place 
the  Berbisj  At  Dendera  there  is  one,  in  which 
there  is  a dome,  that  has  as  many  windows  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year ; each  day  the  fun 
makes  its  entry  by  one  of  thofe  windows,  and 
does  not  return  to  it  till  the  anniverfary  of  that 
day  in  the  following  year.” 

“ There 
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cc  There  are  many  words,”  fays  the  tranHator 
(Monfieur  De  Sacy),  “ whofe  fignification  I have 
not  been  able  to  determine  with  precifion.  Many 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  our 
lexicographers  ; of  thefe  is  the  word  Berbis , 
which  I thought  myfelf  obliged  to  preferve  in 
the  original.”  (MSS.  of  the  King  of  France’s 
library.) 

In  a fubfequent  publication  by  M.  De  Sacy, 
in  Magaz.  Encyclgp.  VI.  Ann.  Tom.  VI.  he 
gives  a different  account  of  the  Berbis.  He, 
fays,  “ Macrizi  having  mentioned  in  few  words 
the  Berba  of  Semenout,  and  that  of  Ikhmin,  of 
this  number  is  the  Berba  of  Dendera,  which  is  q 
wonderful  edifice.  It  has  i3o  windows;"1  each 
day  the  fun  fliines  into  one  of  them,  and  the 
next  day  into  another,  until  it  comes  to  the  laff ; 
then  it  returns  the  contrary  way  to  that  it  com- 
menced. The  Berba  of  Ikhipjn  is  one  of  the 
greateft  and  mod  wonderful.  The  ancients  con- 
ftru&ed  it  for  a depot  of  their  treafure,  for  they 
had  a knowledge  of  the  flood  that  was  to  deluge 
Egypt,  many  ages  before  it  happened.  We 
there  fee  figures  of  kings,  who,  governed  Egypt. 
It  is  built  of  marble,  and  has  feven  doors,  painted 
on  the  outfide  with  azure  and  other  colours,  and 
the  painting  is  as  frefli  as  if  juft  done.  The 
feven  doors  are  named  after  the  (even  planets. 
On  the  walls  are  engravings  of  a multitude  of 

figures 

m 1 80  is  the  Tartar  period,  named  Fan.  (Bailly,  Lett, 
to  Volt.  p.  213.)  See  Cycles,  No.  8. 
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figures  of  various  forms  and  fizes ; they  repre- 
iented  all'  the  fciences  of  the  Egyptians,  viz, 
alchymy,  chemiftry,  talifmans,  phyfic,  aftronomy, 
and  geometry,  difpofed  under  emblematical 
figures.” 

Abdollatiph  fpeaks  of  the  Berhas  by  report 
only  ; of  the  vaft  building,  and  of  its  wonderful 
images,  pi&ures,  ftatues,  and  inferiptions,  but 
fays  not  a word  of  the  365  or  of  the  180  win- 
dows. (JEgypti  compend.  Tr.  Cl.  Pocock,  p. 
in.)  And  I believe  M.  De  Sacy’s  tranflations 
would  benefit  by  a revife.  The  Irifli  Berbhis 
was  certainly  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  were  in  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Royal 
fhepherds,  or  Aire-Coti. 

Beacht,  a cycle.  Gfian  beacht,  aimfir  ochd 
mbliaghana0  ar  jichid  ?nar  imthighas  an  grian  trid 
na  da  comharthadh  deag ; i.  e.  The  cycle  of  the 
fun;  the  fpace  of  twenty-eight  years  that  the 
fun  takes  to  go  through  the  twelve  figns.  Perf. 
b'akht , a cycle. 

5.  Phennicshe,  i.  e.  ain  naomhag , the  Phoe- 
nix, a celeftial  cycle.  Phennicflie,  fort  eain  alain, 
timchiol  mead  iola,  agus  aithriftear  go  maireadh 
fi,  fe  cheud  bliaghan,  agus  nac  bi  achd  aoin  ean 
amhain  an  aimlher  fon  domhan,  don  chineal 
ceadna ; agus  do  ghnid  fi  a nead  do  arraibh 
deaghbholtanach  folofghthe,  agus  an  tan  chuireas 

an 


» Bliaghan , a year,  i.  e.  tempora  Beli. 
ghahan,  tempora.  (Hyde,  p.  164  ) 


Perf. 
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an  grian  an  nead  tre  teine;  feifidh  fi  e,  le  na 
fgiathnaibh,  agus  loifgidh  fi  ifein  ann,  agus  go 
neirghean  peiftog  beag,  as  an  luathreamhan  do 
thugchum  bheith  na  Phennicfhe  eile  na  dhiaigb  ; 
i.  e.  The  Phoenix  is  a bird  about  the  fize  of  an 
.eagle,  and,  when  reftored  to  life,  lives  fix  hun- 
dred years  ; and  there  is  but  one  of  the  fpecies  in 
the  world,  and  Ihe  makes  her  nefh  with  combuf- 
cible  aromatics,  and,  when  the  fun  fets  them  on 
fire,  file  fans  the  flames  with  her  wings,  and 
burns  herfelf,  and  out  of  the  allies  arifes  a fmali 
niaggot,  which  becomes  another  Phoenix. 

Phoenix  Egyptiis  aftrologise  fymbolum  (Bochart). 

Una  eft  quse  reparat  feque  ipfa  refeminat 

Ales,  Ajfyrii  Phoenica  vocant.  (Ovid,  Met.  XV.  392.) 

“ One  of  the  characters  attributed  to  the  great 
year,”  fays  the  learned  Boulanger , “ was  the 
Phoenix , an  apocalyptical  dogma,  enveloped  in 
allegory,  become  by  its  fable  unintelligible. 
Pluche  derives  the  name  from  the  Phoenician 
word  pbanag,  to  be  in  delight  and  abundance  9 
but  it  is  more  rational  to  draw  it  from  phanah , 
pronounced  phanach , which  fignifies  to  return  9 
and  this  agrees  better  with  the  ftory  of  the 
Phoenix,  which  might  be  exprefled  by  ophen , a 
wheel,  or  rather  by  phonech , that  which  turns 
round.” 

Boulanger  is  near  the  truth.  In  Egyptian, 
pheneh , cyclus,  periodus,  mvum  (Seal.);  Phcen. 

pbenj  cyclus  9 Irifli,  phainic , a cycle,  circle, 

ring ; 
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ring ; an  eagle,  a raven,  birds  that  fly  in  circles, 
as  thofe  birds  do.  Hence  the  raven  became  fa- 
cred  in  the  Eaftern  countries,0  and  of  great  reT 
quefl:  in  the  mithratic  myfteries,  and  to  Apollo 
with  the  Romans. 

Pliny  fays  the  Phoenix  lived  340  years;  others 
640,  and  others  500.  Tertullian,  Ambrofe, 
Zeno,  and  others,  cite  the  flory  of  this  bird  as  a 
rational  argument  of  a refurreclion , whereas  it  is 
no  more  than  a cycle  of  the  Chaldmans,  made  up 
of  the  numeral  characters,  as  we  Ihall  imme- 
diately prove. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  fhewn,  that  this  period  of 
fix  hundred  years,  and  that  of  nineteen,  was 
known  to  the  Brahmins.  CaJJini  fpeaks  in  rap- 
tures of  this  cycle,  and  fays,  no  intimation  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  remaining  monuments  of  any 
other  nation,  except  the  ancient  Hebrews;  and 
that  it  is  the  fineft  period  ever  was  invented, 
fmce  it  brings  out  the  folar  year  more  exactly 
than  that  of  Hipparchus ; for  in  this  period  the 
fun  and  moon  return  to  the  fame  fituation  in  the 
heavens,  in  which  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  cycle. 

Jofephus,  from  the  tradition  of  his  nation,  af- 
ferts  it  to  have  been  known  to  the  antediluvians , 
and  that  it  was  their  annus  magnus. 

From  whence  the  Irilh  aftronomers  borrowed 
this  cycle  does  not  appear  in  words ; but,  from 

circumflances, 

° Hence  the  priefts  of  Mithras  were  named  coracica  and 
/hero  coracica.  (Porphyr.  de  Abft.  L.  IV.  p.  165.) 
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circumftances,  we  may  fuppofe,  the  Chaldean 
colony,  named  Puatha  Dedan , brought  it  with 
them,  becaufe  the  word  Pbennicfhe , in  Chaldcean 
numerals,  makes  up  the  name,  viz. 


PH 

E 

N 

N 

I 

K 

SH 

E 

i 


a - - 80 

n - - 5 

J - - 5.9 
j - - 50 
> - - 10 

p - - xoo 

- - 30 
n - - 5 


600 


And,  if  we  add  n,  which  alters  not  the  pronun- 
ciation, it  makes  up  the  Egyptian  period  <tPHr= 
608,  as  at  p.  361. 

PH  - - s - - 80 
E - - n - - 5 

N - - j - - 50 

N - - J - - 5° 

I 10 

K - - p - - 100 

S - - t v * - 100 

H - - n - - 8 

E - - n - - 5 ' 

608 


And  the  Coptic  and  Egyptian  word  Phenn 
makes  up  600, 

- - - 500 

- - - 50 
. - - 50 


<!> 

N 

N 


600 


which 
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which  is  certainly  the  true  number ; for  the 
Chaldaeans  had  another  name  for  the  Phoenix, 
viz.  y*7D  cala  (Buxtorf),  and  thefe  numerals 
make  up  the  number  600. 

C - 3 final  - - joq 

L - - 4 -1-30 

A r 70 

600 


May  not  this  be  the  Cali-yoog  of  the  Brahmins  ? 

The  Seafga,  or  cycle  of  60,  of  the  Irifli  aftro- 
nomers,  I think,  was  the  tenth  of  this  great 
cycle that  is,  600,  or  the  great  cycle,  was  the 
hafre  of  60.  For  Sonnerat  fays,  the  cycle  of 
600  was  only  the  hafre  (or  multiplied  by  ten)  of 
the  fexagenary  cycle.  Mr.  Maurice  thinks  it  was 
the  multiple  of  the  Lofca  (p.  363),  or  cycle  of 
five,  multiplied  by  twelve,  the  cycle  of  Jupiter, 
that  makes  the  fexagenary. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  fufficient  for  our  pur- 
pofe  to  fliew,  that  the  ancient  Irifh  had  the 
knowledge  of  this  cycle,  and  that  the  Chal- 
drnan  colony,  that  mixed  with  the  Aire-Coti, 
introduced  it.  It  is  one  firong  proof  of  the  truth 
pf  their  hiltory, 

The  Phoenix  of  Japan  is  called  Kirin.  Karan , 
in  Arabic,  fignifies  the  conjun&ion  of  many  pla- 
nets in  one  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  (D’Her- 
belot).  “ Quoi-qu’il  en  foit,  le  Phenix  n’  a ete 
dans  fon  principe  qu’une  image  chronique , qu’un 
fymbole  cycliquc  qui  a ete  perfonnifie  comme  tant 
' d’autres, 
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d’autres,  et  auquel  enfuite  on  a adapte  une 
hiftoire  tiree  des  opinions  qu’on  avoit  fur  la  na- 
ture des  periodes,  qu’il  reprefentoit  originaire- 
ment.  Les  anciens  ont  eu  une  multitude  de  ces 
ufages  cycliques  qui  ont  donne  lieu  a bien  des 
egaremens,  et  a bien  des  opinions  aftronomiques 
et  myflerieufes.”  (Boulanger.) 

6.  Ais,  Eis , Ois,  Eafc , a cycle;  whence  Eas , 
and  Eafc,  the  moon.  Ais-bheis , an  epicycle, 
Aifion , a crown,  are  evidently  of  Chaldee  origin, 
ry  Es  ; this  word,  fays  Parkhurft,  denotes 
ftrength,  and  is  applied  to  the  heavens,  or  tether, 
and  to  expanfe,  or  heavens.  Ch.  pry  azk , an- 
nulus ; Egypt,  oeifo , a round  of  time : hence 
Jfs , the  cyclic  moon ; ioch,  the  moon ; Syr. 
Afan , a crown.  The  Perfian  Magi  were  called 
Ofanes  (Suidas),  that  is,  learned  in  cycles,  the 
announcers  of  cycles.  Ch.  mft  tana,  annun- 
ciare,  docere,  tanain , do&ores;  from  whence 
the  Irifh  Sariana,  a do&or  of  mufic  (O’Brien, 
Shaw),  a compound  literally  Chaldaic. 

7.  Baisc-bhuidhin  (pron.  baifevooin),  i.  e. 
Vime-oir , the  golden  number  (O’Brien).  Naoid- 
heachda , the  nineteenth,  the  golden  number 
(Shaw).  Aimfir  naoi  mbliaghana  deag,  agus  fa 
dheireadh  na  h aimfir e fin,  tig  an  Re  nuadh  cum 
an  mi  cionda , agus  na  laeth  cion  da  do  gach  mi: 
i.  e.  A fpace  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  new  moon  comes  in  the  fame  month, 
and  on  the  fame  day  of  the  month. 


That 
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That  great  Indian  aftronomer,  Mr.  Barrow, 
concludes  his  obfervations,  on  the  cycles  of  the 
Brahmins,  with  his  opinion,  “ that  the  Hindoo 
religion  fpread  over  the  whole  earth ; that  Stone- 
henge is  one  of  the  temples  of  Boodh ; and  that 
aftronomy,  aftrology,  arithmetick*  holy-days, 
games,  &c.,  may  be  referred  to  the  fame  origi- 
nal.” They  were  in  truth  imported  by  the 
Indo-Scythte,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  thefe 
Weftern  ifles,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
northern  nations.  The  Indo-Scythce  refer  all 
their  knowledge  in  aftronomy  to  the  ‘Tuatha 
Dedan , a Chaldman  colony,  that  mixed  with 
them  in  Afia ; and  to  that  fchool  Sir  William 
{ones  refers  for  all  the  fcientific  knowledge  of 
the  Brahmins. 

Under  this  article,  I claim  for  thefe  Indo- 
Scythm,  or  Aire-Coti,  the  conftruttion  of  the 
temples  (called  Druidic,  very  improperly) 
of  Biscawoon,  Abery,  Rqlldrich,  and 
Stonehenge* 

Biscawoon,  in  Cornwall. 

This  temple  confifts  of  nineteen  pillars  in  a 
circle,  with  a kebla  in  the  center.  The  name 
correfponds  fo  exactly  with  the  Baifcbhuidhin , or 
golden  cycle,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  ol 
the  derivation. 


Abery. 
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Abery. 

From  Bar  (Art.  i.  p.  373.)  comes  obair,  an 
obfervation,  a performance  either  of  mind  or 
body.  Ch.  “ay  obar , facere,  operari,  agere ; 
Ar.  abar , explicavit,  denotavit,,  examinavit, 

bene  fuppuiavit.  (Gol.)  Hence  al-oberon , the 
ftar  Syrius , that  is,  the  calculator , becaufe  the 
Egyptians  calculated  by  that  ftar,  as  the  Nile 
began  to  fwell  at  the  rifing  of  that  conftellation* 
which  they  named  Sir  is. 

From  obair  comes  the  Irifh  obaruine , an  ephe- 
meris,  an  almanack,  a word  compounded  of  obar, 
and  nine , time.  Ch.  nay  obur , intercalate  j 
nanny  oberuna , fupputatio  ; liber  calculationum, 
embolifmorum,  et  omnium  quee  ad  dierum,  men- 
fium,  annorum,  noviluniorum  rationem. 

Irifh ; Obar-greis , embroidery  ; Obar -teach, 
houfe-building;  Obar-lionan , net-work  ; Obar ~ 
gloine , a glafs-houfe.  Ch.  “ay  obar 

glinim  : which  fhews  that  Obar  is  ufed  in  Chaldee 
as  in  Irifh.  Ch.  "an  hobar , obfervator  et  con- 
templator  fiderum  (Buxt.).  The  name  of  the 
hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  temple  is  Overton , 
which  might  readily  be  corrupted  from  the  Irifh 
Obar -dun,  in  Chaldee  hover-don , both  fignifying 
the  hill  of  obfervation. 

This  temple  is  environed  with  an  immenfe 
rampart  of  earth  of  an  elliptic  form  (as  all  thofe 
temples,  improperly  called  Druid’s,  in  Ireland 
arej.  The  firft  circle  of  ftones  within  this  area 
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is  400  feet  diameter,  and  4800  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  area  inclofes  twenty-two  acres ; it 
confided  of  an  hundred  (tones,  reduced  in  1722 
to  forty,  of  which  only  feventeen  were  (landing. 
Do&or  Stukely  calculated  the  total  number  of 
{tones  employed  in  this  ftupendous  work,  with 
its  avenues  and  Overtoil  temple,  at  650.  He 
fuppofes  that  altogether,  when  entire,  it  repre- 
fented  the  Deity  by  a ferpent  and  circle;  the 
former  reprefented  by  the  two  avenues,  Overton 
temple  being  its  head  ; the  latter  by  the  great 
works,  with  the  vallum  at  Abury. 

Within  this  great  circle  were  two  lelfer,  each 
confiding  of  two  concentric  circles,  the  outermod 
of  thirty,  the  innermod  of  twelve  dones.  The 
fouthernmod  of  thefe  circular  temples  had  a (Ingle 
' done  in  its  center ; the  northernmod  a kebla, 
formed  of  three  dones,  placed  with  an  obtufe 
angle  towards  each  opening  to  the  north-ead ; 
before  which  lay  the  altar,  as  at  Stonehenge. 

The  numbers  100,  60,  30,  12,  are  certainly 
periods  of  adronomical  theology;  the  century, 
the  fexagenary,  the  thirty  years,  which  formed 
the  Druid  age,  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  revolutions 
of  Saturn  are  performed ; of  which,  multiplied 
by  five,  the  fexagenary  cycle  was  originally  fa- 
bricated. (Maurice’s  Indian  Antiquities,  VoJ. 

VI.  p.  167.) 

General  Tarrant,  of  the  royal  engineers, 

vifited  this  famous  temple  not  many  years  fince. 

The 
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The  General  makes  the  number  of  flones  650,  - 
the  fame  as  Stukely ; but,  as  the  gardens,  orch- 
ards, and  other  enclofures,  had  both  disfigured 
and  concealed  the  original  plan,  and  that  num- 
bers had  been  broken  for  buildings,  and  others 
buried,  to  gain  ground  on  which  they  flood,  it  is 
probable,  that  neither  he  nor  Stukeley  have  been 
able  to  afcertain  the  exa<5l  number  of  flones.  The 
General  makes  592  in  the  great  circles  and 
wings,  and  58  in  Overton  temple,  in  all  650.  I 
think  the  number  originally  was  660;  600  in 
the  outer  works,  and  60  in  Overton. 

We  have  fhewn  that  the  Hibernian  aflrono- 
mers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  600 
year^  (the  Phennicfhe0  Art.  5.),  which  was  the 
hafre  or  multiple  of  the  Seafga  or  fexagenary. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  temple  was  not  a 
Dracontia,  but  an  alata , reprefenting  the  Phen- 
nicfhe  or  Phoenix.  And  I do  not  conceive  that 
the  ancients,  by  Dracontia,  meant  a ferpent-like 
temple,  but  a cyclic  temple,  from  the  Irifh  Indo- 
Scythian  draoc , a cycle,  in  Chaldee  darak , from 
whence  the  Irifh  drocad , a fegment  of  a circle, 
an  arch,  a bridge  of  arches;  a name  which 
leads  me  to 

RotLDRICH  ; 

A circular  temple,  next  in  fame  and  magni- 
tude to  Stonehenge,  near  Chipping  Norton,  in 
Oxfordfhire.  Camden  calls  it  Rolle-rich ; and, 

c c in 
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in  Doomfday  book,  Doftor  Stukeley  found  it 
written  Rollen-drich , and  contends  it  Ihould  have 
been  written  Rhol-drwyg , which  means  the 
Druid's  wheel , or  circle.  (See  draoch,  No.  26.) 

As  I claim  all  thefe  works  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Coti,  or  ancient  Irilh,  the  Cuthi  of  the 
learned  and  venerable  Bryant,  who  lays  the  fame 
claim  to  them,  I beg  leave  to  look  for  the 
etymon  of  the  name  in  the  Irifh  language.  Di  a , 
and  draoch , a wheel,  a circle,  a cycle  ; Reall,  a 
flar,  a planet,  from  Ch.  *?jn  rahal , or  raal , 
tremere  j Ar.  al , real,  della  quaedam  (Caltellus). 
So,  in  Hebrew,  nuiD  cocab , a flar,  fo  named 
from  an  Arabic  word,  fignifying,  to  fparkle, 
Kokab,  res  qusevis  micans,  micuit 

ftella.  (Gol).) 

This  temple  has  been  fo  deftroyed,  that  the 
number  of  hones  it  originally  contained  cannot 
be  afeertained.  It  is  fuppofed  the  number  was 
fixty,  of  which  twenty-two  only  remain.  I fliould 
think,  if  the  great  circle  contained  fixty,  there 
was  a final ler  that  contained  twelve,  the  number 
of  figns  in  the  zodiac,  which  in  Irilh  is  exprelfed 
by  Real-draoch , the  circle  or  wheel  of  the  liars. 
The  wheel  was  certainly  an  ancient  emblem  of 
the  zodiac.  The  Sun  in  Irilh  is  named  Dagh- 
dac-rath , the  Sol  of  the  wheel.  Rota , Solis 
orbis  ufurpatur  (Stephanus).  Hence  the  wheel 
was  a facred  fymbol  in  India. 


Stone- 
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Stonehenge. 

£C  There  is  reafon  to  think,”  fays  Mr.  Bryant, 
sc  that  this  monument  was  erefted  by  a foreign 
colony,  one  of  the  firft  which  came  into  this 
ifland.  He  means  the  Cuthi.  Wherever 
fuch  monuments  are  found,”  adds  that  author, 
Cf  we  may  efteem  them  of  the  higheft  antiquity. 
All  fuch  works  we  generally  refer  to  the  Celts 
and  the  Druids  / under  the  function  of  which 
names  we  fhelter  ourfelves,  whenever  we  are  ig- 
norant and  bewildered.” 

Another  very  learned  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglas,  alfo  obferves,  in  his  Nenia  Britannica; 
“ Doctor  Stukeley  fees  all  antiquities  of  this 
country  with  the  magnifying  lens  of  Celtic  op- 
tics, or  what  the  Do&or  more  critically  Ihould 
have  pronounced  Belgic.  For,  if  we  are  obliged 
to  adopt  the  lumen  ficcum  of  a recent  writer  in 
Celtic  hiftory,  we  are  to  conclude,  the  Celts 
were  not  inferior  to  the  Hottentots , or  any  primi- 
tive favage  tribe,  and  therefore  unworthy  the 
confideration  of  any  learned  men.  Care  (hould 
be  taken  not  to  confound  the  Celtic  with  the 
Scythian  tribes:  the  latter,  a wife  and  fturdy 
people ; the  former,  a puny,  erring,  ftapid 
race.” 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  that  this  ftupen- 
dous  temple  was  built  by  Irifhmen ; alluding  to 
its  having  been  erefted  by  the  Coti  that  inha- 

c c 2 . bited 
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bited  Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gome- 
rians,  who  drove  them  to  Ireland  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  &c.;  except  a few 
Loegrians , inhabiting  Cornwal,  and  from  whom 
they  learnt  certain  mythological  -tenets,  which, 
worked  up  with  their  own,  formed  what  was 
called  the  Druidical  religion. 

Do&or  Stukeley  fays,  the  ancient  name  of  this 
temple  was  Choir  Gaur , which,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  that  learned  Welfh  linguift  and  anti- 
quary, Lhwyd , he  tranilates  the  grand  choir , or 
the  great  cathedral. 

« At  Lough-Gur,  in  Ireland,  are  feveral  flone 
circles,  called  druidical  monuments  ; and  between 
Limerick  and  Bruff,  in  this  vicinity,  is  another 
ancient  place  of  worlhip,  confining  of  three  cir- 
cles of  Hones,  the  principal  about  150  feet  in 
diameter.”  (Seward’s  Topogr.  of  Ireland.) 

When  I vifited  Lough-Gur,  the  peafantry 
t-old  me,  that  a great  city  once  Hood  where  the 
lough  noAv  is,  called  Cahar  Gour  (i.  e.  Heliopolis 
and  offered  to  {hew  me  the  tops  of  battlements, 
chimnies,  fteeples,  &c.,  under  water,  if  I would 
venture  in  a leaky  cot. 

Cathair , pronounced  Cahar , fignifies  a city, 
and  Goor  the  fun.  Cathaoir  fignifies  a cathedral ; 
Cathaoir  Eafpoc , a bifhop’s  fee.  Goor  express 
the  heat  and  fplendor  of  the  fun,  fiom  the  Ch. 
TO  garr,  adurere.,  Gear  and  Cearo  are  Irifli 
.names  of  the  fun,  as  will  be  fliewn  in  this 

chapter.  The  Phoenicians  had  a temple, 

Beth- 
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Betb-car  (i  Sam.  vii.  n.),  which  Halloway 
derives  from  Cor,  the  celejiial  revolver.  Bbas- 
cara  is  one  of  the  Sanfcrit  names  of  the  fun. 
Ch.  mn  chara , urere  ; Perf.  Khoor , 

Sol ; and,  in  the  Ofeti,  one  of  the  dialects 
of  Caucafus,  Khoore , the  fun ; hence  Ur  (in 
Irifli,  fire,  the  fun),  where  Abraham  was  born, 
was  named  Carra ; and  the  Sabians,  or  fun- 
worfhippers,  went  pilgrimage  to  Carree  (D’Her- 
belot  at  Sabi);  and  hence  Ceara-agb , the  altar 
of  the  fun,  now  called  Cro-agh , a mountain  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  called  Croagb-Patric , on 
which  the  pagan  altar  yet  remains. 

Of  Stonehenge  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas  thus 
fpeaks.  “ The  multiplicity  of  deductions  from 
all  authors,  all  concurring  by  the  etymology  of 
names,  cultoms,  and  frequent  paflages  in  facred 
and  profane  hifiory,  fliould  feem  fufficient  to 
prove  the  early  dfcovery  of  Britain  by  an  Eaflern 
colony  of  high  antiquity , and  of  high  claim  to  re- 
finement. The  fituation  of  this  ruin,  on  a plain 
of  great  extent,  proves  it  to  have  been  raifed  by 
a conquering  army,  for  templar,  and,  perhaps, 
inaugurating,  purpofes.  The  curfus,  if  actually 
a curfus,  as  fo  confidered  by  Stukeley,  (hews  the 
refidence  of  a military  people  to  hav?  been  long 
continued  in  its  neighbourhood,  and,  perhaps, 
alfo  a dated  convocation  to  have  beeu  held  on 
the  fpot.  The  foil  is  a proof,  that  no  groves  or 
trees  were  near  it : and  fame  infiances  may  per- 
haps be  deduced  to  fiiew,  as  well  from  its  level 

fituation, 
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fituation,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  the  altar-ftone, 
being  of  a fubftance  in  no  refpeft  adapted  to  fa- 
crifices,  that  the  rites  held,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  were  not  facred  to  the  worlhip  of 
fire,  or  to  the  immolation  of  vi&ims.  The  arena 
has  been  proved  fufficiently  capacious  to  contain 
fix  thoufand  perfons,  allowing  a yard  for  the  por- 
tion of  one  ; and  hence  the  proof  of  a convoca- 
tion can  be  eftablifhed.  This  may  probably  be 
confidered  as  a fufficient  argument  to  exclude  the 
Druids , who  were  probably  a latter  and  more 
perverted  people , from  a claim  to  the  fpot  ; and 
infer  the  ere&ors  to  have  been  of  a more  pure 
and  fuperior  order  of  men,  well  inftru&ed  in  art, 
and  their  religion  lefs  adulterated  with  prepof- 
terous  rites.”  (Nenia  Britannica,  p.  173*) 

<c  Stonehenge  forms  a circle  of  about  108  feet 
diameter,  from  out  to  out ; confiding,  when  en- 
tire, of  fixty  ftones,  thirty  uprights,  and  thirty 
imports.  A leffer  circle,  fomewhat  more  than 
eight  feet  from  the  infide  of  the  outer  one.  con- 
fided of  forty  ftones.  The  walk  between  thefe 
two  circles  is  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 
The  adytum  or  cell  is  an  oval,  formed  of  ten 
ftones,  and  within  thefe  are  nineteen  fmaller 
ftones.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum  is  an 
altar,  a large  flab,  of  blue  coarfe  marble. 

« In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  found  here 
a plate  of  tin,  infcribed  with  many  letters,  but 
in  fo  ftrange  a character,  that  neither  Sir  Thomas 

Elliott,  a learned  antiquary,  nor  Mr.  Lilly,  mafter 

of 
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of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  could  make  them  out.  This 
plate,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  learned  world,  was 
foon  after  loft. 

“ Two  ftone  pillars  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank  next  the  area,  in  which  the  buildings  ftand; 
and  thofe  are  anfwered  by  two  fpherical  pits  at 
the  foot  of  the  faid  bank  ; one  with  a fingle  bank 
of  earth  about  it,  and  the  other  with  a double 
bank,  feparated  by  a ditch.”  (Maurice,  Ind. 
Antiq.  Vol.  VI.) 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  and  number  of 
ftones,  Mr.  Maurice  concludes,  it  was  an  aftrono- 
mical  temple ; in  which  I think  he  is  perfectly 
right,  as  its  name,  in  Irilh,  declares  it  to  be  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  temple  of  Boodh , as 
Mr.  Barrow  rightly  conjectured  ; for  Budh,  in 
Irilh,  is  one  name  for  the  fun. 

8.  Fonn,  a cycle;  fonnfa , a hoop;  faine , a 
ring.  This  muft  be  the  Tartar  period  of  180 
years,  named  Van,  mentioned  by  Monlieur  Bailly 
in  his  letters  to  Voltaire,  p.  213. 

9.  Iom,  Uim , Aim,  a cycle,  a period ; iom-toinah , 
a year.  Clocha-tuinidh,  a cyclic  obelilk,  on  which, 
the  cycle  was  infcribed  in  Ogham  characters  (fee 
p.  178).  mn  Tana,  the  annunciation  of  the 
(clofe  of  the)  year,  which  was  always  performed 
with  great  ceremony. 

There  is  no  fatisfaCtory  derivation,  in  the  He- 
brew or  Chaldee  Lexicons,  or  in  the  Talmuds, 
of  the  word  iom,  tranflated,  a day:  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  original  word,  like  ”D  bar,  var, 

war , 
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war , mentioned  before.  What  is  now  called 
a year  in  fcripture,  fays  the  learned  Coftard, 
feerns,  in  very  early  times,  to  have  been  termed 
Q'iq'i  iamim , days,  i.  e.  a fyftem  or  cycle  of  days. 
For,  when  Rebecca  fent  her  fon  Jacob  to  Padan 
Aram,  to  avoid  his  brother  Efau’s  refentment, 
{he  advifeth  him  to  day  there  iamim  echadim , our 
tranflation  fays,  a few  days.  Echad , in  the  pi. 
echadim , never  fignifies  a few ; it  is  properly  dies 
unus , i.  e.  one  fyftem  of  days,  or  one  year.  Be- 
fides,  the  abfence  of  a few  days  would  not  have 
been  confident  with  fo  long  a journey,  nor  the 
occafion  of  it.  This  clearly  explains  the  iom- 
loinea  of  the  Irifti.  From  this  root  is  derived  the 
iEthiopic  ainy,  a year 5 Ar.  aum9  a year; 
and  the  Irifti  Aim-fire , a revolution  of  time,  from 
far , revolutio,  menfura:  from  whence  the 
famous  Chaldasan  cycle  Sarus , which,  according 
to  Berofus,  confided  of  6660  days ; but  this  was 
the  Sarus  hafre , or  tenfold  Sarus.  Syncellus, 
Abydenus,  Al.  Polyhiftor,  tell  us,  that  it  was  a 
period  of  3600  years ; but  Suidas,  an  author 
cotemporary  with  Syncellus,  fays,  the  Sarus  was 
a period  of  lunar  months,  amounting  to  eighteen 
years  and  a half,  or  222  moons. 

Pliny  mentions  a period  of  223  lunar  months, 
which  Doctor  Halley  thinks  is  falfe  reading,  and 
propofes  the  amendment,  by  making  it  224 
months.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  Sarus 
eighteen  years,  and  fix  intercalary  months,  which 
agrees  with  Suidas ; but  then  it  is  not  the  fimple 

Sarus , 
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Sarus,  but  the  Sarus-hafre , or  teilfold  Sarus,  as 
we  {hall  prove  from  the  numerals  of  the  celeftial 
alphabet,  which  form  the  word. 


PROOF. 


s 

Of 

- 3 00 

360  days  in  a lunar  year. 

A 

V 

- 70 

18 

R 

1 

- 200 

— 

U 

) 

- 6 

6480 

s 

1 

y 

- 90 

180  in  6 months. 

666 

6660  days  in  18  years  6 months. 

10 



6660 

\ 

222  moons 
30  days. 

6660 


10.  Mascaor,  a cycle,  is,  by  the  tranfpofition 
of  a letter,  the  Chaldcean  ~mrra  machazor , 
cyclus,  circulus,  ex  nrn  chazar,  circumire; 
whence  Coftard  derives  Ofiris,  that  is,  the 

revolver. 

11.  Mithis,  Mithich , Mithr , a period,  fea- 
fon,  cycle.  Hence  the  Chaldaeans  fonned  the 
word  Mithrak  for  the  fun,  and  the  fun’s  courfe 
(fee  p.  365.)  j Ch.  and  _ZEth.  matke , periodus, 
terminus.  The  word  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  Abyf- 
fmian  Chriftians : ipft  verb  vacant  fe  Chaldceos, 
neque  frujlra : lingua  Chaldaica  etiam  temporibus 
JuJliniani  eos  ufos  fuiffe . (Nicephorus,  L.  IX. 
p.  18.  Seal,  de  emend,  temp.  p.  338.)  Hence 
the  Perfians  formed  the  word  ^3^  mi  hr,  the  fun. 

12.  Aonac 
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12.  Aonac  (pron.  Eenoch ),  Aineac,  Eang , 
a period,  cycle,  year.  Eang-la , an  anniverfary 
day.  Ch.  psy  anek , torques,  hinc  annus,  annu- 
lus, &c.  hmc  enim  omnia  non  funt  nifi  circulus. 
And  hence,  I think,  the  Simurgh-anke,  or  Phoenix 
cycle,  of  the  old  Arabs  and  Perfians.  And 
all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  365*”  (Genef.  v.  23.) 
On  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  M.  De  Sacy 
makes  this  obfervation  ; “ II  parle  beaucoup  des 
anges,  d’Uriel,  de  Gabriel,  et  des  autres : . il 
parle'  des  divijions  des  jours  et  des  temps.  (Notice 
du  Livre  d’Enoch,  par  De  Sacy,  p.  14O  And 
to  Enoch  the  Jewifli  authors  afcribe  the  dis- 
covery of  the  twelve  figns.  Enoch  was  the 
feventh  from  Adam,  and  coeval  with  him.  Hin- 
dooft.  hangam , a year. 

The  Irifli  word  eang,  a year,  with  the  prefix, 
teang , fignifies  a quarter  of  an  acre.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  tha«t  Horapollo  fliould  tell  us,  that 
the  Egyptians  marked  the  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
of  ground  to  denote  a year  in  their  hieroglyphics. 

13.  Tachfh-ang,  Tacmh-ang , pron.  Tac- 

*uang , a cycle,  revolution  of  ang , a year.  Eeach- 
bhaidh , teacfhaidh , teacphai , the  foljiice.  Ch. 
nETDn  tacopha , revolutio,  circulus  orbis,  folfti- 
tium,  equinoftium,  definita  Solis  revolutio  ad 
iftos  terminos,  a couph , revolvi,  circuire.  The 

Irifh  teacphai  is  thus  explained;  an  tan  Grian 
nac  eidir  dol  uirde , ni  as  ifle  fa  la  as  foide ; i.  e* 
when  the  fun  can  go  neither  higher  nor  lower  ; 
when  the  longeft  and  the  fhorteft  day  comes. 
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So  the  Chaldmans ; tekuphath  Tifri , aequinoc- 
tium  Tifri,  tekuphath  Tebath , folditium  Tebath. 
But  in  Genef.  i.  14.  it  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  fun ; and  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  tekuphath 
he  fana , revolutio  anni  : hence  the  old  Iridi 
tachamh-Jir , a month,  the  revolution  of  Sir. 
Ch.  1HD  fthar ; Ar.j^Lw  J'ahur , the  moon. 
(See  Seir,  in  Ir.  Adronomy.) 

14,  Gall,  a wheel,  circle,  cycle.  Sao-gal , 
an  age,  period  ; Sior-gal , a complete  revolution, 
and  with  the  particula  infeparabilis  (as  Golius 
explains  F in  the  Arabic)  Feigal , fagal , a revo- 
lution, anniverfary,  holyday,  fair-day ; Ban-gal , 
an  anniverfary  ; Gall-muillean , a mill-wheel ; 
hence  the  Latin  vigilia , the  eve  before  any 
feaft,  for  the  feads  were  anniverfary. 

15.  Sao-ghal,  revolution,  orb,  life,  age,  the 
world;  that  is,  the  revolutionary  planets.  Saoghal - 
gan-faoghal , world  without  end  ; hence  the  Latin 
Saculwn , a derivation  unknown  to  Voflius,  Ainf- 
worth,  and  Gebelin.  Ch.  ^3  gall,  volvere ; 
gala  ; the  fenfe  of  the  word  feems  allufive  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  planets.  ^-i73D  Segal- 
gal , orbis,  rotundum,  orbiculare.  When  the 
Hebrews  joined  the  words  chug  and  gal , lays 
Hutchinfon,  it  exprefled  both  motions,  to  roll  in 
a circle  or  fphere.  Let  the  earth  chugal , i.  e. 
revolve  (1  Chron.  xvi.  31.).  The  Canaanites 
had  a temple  to  their  god,  the  heavens,  by  the 
attribute  above  mentioned  (Jof.  xv.  16.);  viz. 
Beth-h-gule , that  is,  the  temple  of  the  circulars ; 
Marius  calls  it  the  houfe  of  revolution.  Hindood. 

Pun-gal^ 
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Pun-gal , an  anniverfary.  Hence  the  Irilh  name 
of  a cock  is  gall , fignifying,  the  obferver  of  the 
revolution  of  the  day ; hence  Noir-gall,  or  Nair- 
gall,  the  cock  of  Aurora,  from  noir,  near , the 
Eaft,  Aurora;  Sanfcrit,  Noer , Aurora.?  Eire 
aros  a Neargal,  let  the  huibandman  rife  at 
cock-crowing,  i.  e.  with  Aurora  (O’Clery). 
Aros , a huibandman,  from  ar,  ploughing,  huf- 
bandry.  Chaldee,  DnK  arts,  hortulanus,  agri- 
cola ; niDns'  arifut , hortorum  et  agrorum  cul- 
tura.  Nargol , the  idol  of  the  Cuthites. 

(2  Kings,  xvii.  30.)  “ And  the  men  of  Cuth  made 
Nergal.”  Can  there  be  a ftronger  proof,  that 
the  Cuthim  of  feripture  were  the  Coti  of  Irilh  hif- 
tory,  and  the  Cut  hi  of  Bryant  ? They  worlhipped 
the  cock  as  a revolutionary  bird,  for  the  pagan 
religion  was  completely  agronomical,  as  Boulangei 
and  Sir  William  Jones  have  obferved.  The  men 
of  Babylon  made  Succoth-benoth , the  cearc-ein, 
the  hen  and  chickens  (i.  e.  the  pleiades) , of  the 
Irilh.  (See  Proem,  page  xv.)  Among  the  Per - 
fans,  planetary  worjhip  very  foon  prevailed . 
(Butler,  Hor.  Bibl.;  fee  p.  126.)  Hence  the 
cock  was  a folar  bird. — We  {hall  here  repeat  the 
reafon  given  by  the  Rabbins  for  this  worlhip. 
« In  coelis  proclamatur,  ut  appropinquante  die 
portce  recludantur,  ne  ulli  remora  injiciatur.  Hoc 
audientes,  galli  gallinacei  in  terra  cantare  in- 
cipiunt,  ut  homines  fomno  excitentur : et  nunc 

dmmonum  vires  franguntur,  nocendique  poteflate 

deficiuntur. 

n Although  the  Irifh  lexiconifls  all  derive  N'oir  from  Oir, 
the  Ball,  yet  we  lind  it  often  written  near,  notr. 
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deficiuntur.  Propterea  quoque  fapientes  hujufce- 
modi  gratiarum  actionem  inftituerant.  Benedillus 
tu  Domine  Deus  nojicr , totius  murtdi  Domine , qui 
gallo  intelligentiam  dederis , ut  diem  a nolle 
difcernat.”  (Buxt.  Synag.  Judaic,  p.  120.)  See 
more  on  this  fubjeft,  page  141. 

16.  ChuiGj  Cbuiggeal , Oig , a period,  a cycle. 

Cuig-bbreitb , an  annual  facrilice.  Cuigeal , the 
fpindle  of  a diftaff,  about  which  the  yarn  is 
wound,  and  twifted  by  the  fpinner.  Cuig-maddin9 
and  Oig-maddin , Aurora,  i.  e.  the  return  of  the 
fun  in  the  eaft.  Ch.  nncmn  choug-madinna , 
from  ehoug,  or  houg,  circulus,  cyclus,  dies  feftus, 
quod  dies  fefti  quotannis  circularentur.  Ar. 
houg , a ring ; haja,  annus ; fefti  Mec- 

cani  celebratio.  Voy  hougal , circulus,  globus. 
This  is  probably  the  root  of  the  Sanfcrit  yoog, 
joge , a period,  cycle,  conjunction  (of  planets), 
age;  jugui , world,  univerfe. 

17.  Rath,  a cycle,  circle,  wheel.  Raith , a 

portion  of  a circle,  a quarter  of  a year.  Bratb , 
i.  e.  Be-rath , for  ever,  cycles  without  count, 
cycles  innumerable.  Ar.  reja , a quarter  of 
the  heavens ; barhet , fpatium  temporis 

longum.  (Gol.) 

18.  Nidhe,  time,  period.  Ar.  neda , 

time,  period. 

19.  An,  Ana , Aine,  Uinc , Chin,  plural  Anitb. 
Bli-ain,  the  cycle  of  Bel , the  fun,  a year.  Gri- 
an , the-  fun,  the  fcorchittg  planet.  Aindeog , a 
fwallow,  a revolutionary  bird.  Uin-tas , a wind- 

lafs. 
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lafs,  i.  e.  the  flow  revolver.  Uain  da  bliaghana, 
the  fpace  of  two  years. 

Ain  naomhag , the  heavenly  revolutioner,  the 
Phoenix , and,  perhaps,  the  fabulous  bird  of  the 
Brahmins,  named  Auny.  Lu-an , the  fmall  pla- 
net or  revolutioner.  Onn,  as  applied  to  the  cycle 
of  the  fun,  fignifies  the  fun,  fire,  &c.  Egypt. 
oein,  hon , the  fun ; ps'  jro  cohen  on , facerdos 
folis.  (lfai.  Ixvi.  2.)  Ar.  and  Perf.  <^>1  an, 
anu , aAj!  ay  hie,  feafons,  revolutions.  Ch. 
py  hon , tempus ; piy  honan,  tempora  obfervare  ; 
whence  the  Irifh  Anius , an  aftrologer,  aftrono- 
mer,  and  Ana-mor,  the  zodiac,  the  great  circle. 
The  temples,  named  Ana-mor,  contain  forty- 
eight  (tones,  the  number  of  the  old  conftellations, 
with  a kebla  of  nine  (tones  placed  near  the  cir- 
cumference, to  reprefent  Budh,  the  fun  in  its 
progrefs  through  the  figns.  Such  is  that  at 
Ana-mor  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 


The 
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The  kebla  confided  of  nine  dones,  to  reprefent 
the  ninth  avatura,  or  defcent  of  Budb , the  fun- 
born,  the  great  deity  of  the  pagan  Iridi,  who  was 
the  ninth  avatura  of  Vaiafwata , or  the  fun-born 
of  the  Brahmins,  the  Noah  of  fcripture.  So 
Veefhnafa , the  Apollo  of  the  Brahmins,  pad  nine 
incarnations  (Jones).  Vifhnu  made  his  ninth 
appearance  in  the  world  under  the  name  of 
Budha  (Kmmpfer,  Hidory  of  Japan).  The  three 
fird  avatars,  or  defcents  of  Vifhnu , related  to  the 
univerfal  deluge  (Jones).  3 was  a facred  num- 
ber in  memory  of  the  fons  of  Noah  (Faber, 
Cabiri ).  Hence  3 and  9 became  facred  numbers 
with  the  Brahmins  and  pagan  Iridi.  Every  altar 
is  fupported  by  3 uprights  in  Ireland.  The  fa- 
cred conque  mud  have  9 volutes,  with  the  Brah- 
mins, &c.  &c.  &c.q  The  Ceylonefe  reckon  from 
this  lad  avatura  of  Budb.  See  Iris. 

The 

q The  number  3 and  its  multiples  were  myfterious  with  the 
ancients,  and  they  regulated  a multitude  of  them  by  the  pe- 
riod of  thrice  three.  The  war  of  the  two  principles,  good 
and  bad,  was  to  laft  9000  years,  according  to  the  Magi. 
The  Annus  Magnus  of  the  Sabians  was  9000  years,  accord- 
ing to  fome  18,000,  and  to  others  36,000.  The  war  of 
the  Titans  againft  Jupiter  laded  9 years.  Jupiter  vifited 
Minos  every  ninth  year.  The  famous  Grecian  feftival,  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Beotians  in  honor  of  Slpotlo,  called 
Daphnepbora,  was  at  the  end  of  every  9 years ; but  the  firft 
element  of  this  fyftem  was  3.  It  is  obferved  by  arith- 
meticians, fays  Hume,  that  the  products  of  9 compofe  al- 
ways 9,  or  fome  leffer  products  of  9.  If  you  add  together 
all  the  characters,  of  which  any  of  the  former  products  is 

compofed, 
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The  root  of  the  word  is  Ana , in  the  Ch.  my 
hana , to  return,  to  make  reverfion ; whence, 
fays  Parkhurft,  “jtoay  anamelech , the  folar  fire, 
worftiipped  with  Adramelech . 

Hence  Criojhna-ain , the  revolution  of  Creejhna , 
the  fun ; a mountain  fo  called,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  where  the  remains  of  an  altar  ftill  exift. 

The  Canaanites  appear  to  have  had  a temple 
named  Bethanith , the  temple  of  the  revolutions ; 
and,  in  Jofhua,  xix.  38.,  it  is  connected  with 
rYQ  beth  floems,  the  temple  of  the  fun. 

Lu-an , the  moon,  from  whence  the  Latin 
tuna , is  evidently  a Chaldsean  word,  fignifying 
the  an,  or  planet  of  ^o.  See  the  Numerals, 
p.  359.  But  lu-an  does  alfo  fignify  the  /mailer 
planet;  and  hence,  probably,  the  Jews  formed 
the  following  blafphemous  (lory,  or  borrowed  it 
of  the  Cuthites.  “ Siquidem  vero  hie  de  Land 
ago,  temperare  mihi  nequeo,  quominus  egregium 
colloquium  inter  Deum  et  Lunatn , ut  in  lalmude 
legitur,  afferam  ; verba  fic  fonant ; Rabbi  Simeon 
flius  Pazzai  hac  docuit:  feriptum  extat ; fecitquc 
Deus  duo  luminaria  magna  : feriptum  etiam  ejl ; 
luminare  magnum,  et  luminare  parvum.  Luna 
dixit  ad  Deum , Domine  totius  mundi , an  pojfimt 
duo  reges  fub  und  corona  imperare  ? Deus  refpon- 
dit , Abi  et  minuere . Luna  excepit , Domine  mundi , 

quoniam 

compofed,  thus,  of  18,  27,  36,  which  are  products  of  9, 
you  make  9,  by  adding  1 to  8,  2 to  7,  3 to  6.  Thus, 
369  is  a produdt  of  9 ; and,  if  you  add  3,  6,  and  9,  you 
make.  i8,  a lefl'er  product  of  9. 
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quoniam  eequum  et  verum  coram  te  loquuta  fum , 
cur  imminuerer  ? Huic  Deus ; Abi  et  diu  noftuque 
rege.  Luna  verb , quinam  hie  honor  eft , et  qu<z 
dignitas  ? Quid  accenfa  meridie  candela  prodefi? 
Deus  refpondit , Abi,  populus  Ifrael  dies  fuos  et 
annos  fuos  juxta  te  computabit.  Luna  objecit , id 
quoque  impofftbile  eft : oportet  enim  illos  folfiitia  et 
cequinoclia  juxta  fole?n  computare , uti  feribitur ; 
eruntque  in  figna  tempeftatibus,  diebus,  et  annis. 
Deus  preeterea  adjecit ; Abi,  et  jufti  de  nomine  tuo 
appellabuntur , ut  Jacobus  parvus,  Samuel  parvus , 
David  parvus.  Sed  ubi  vidit  Deus  fe  Lunam 
placare  non  poffe , nec  illius  animum  fedare,  dixit  $ 
mvr  nx  v mss  win  (fie  enim 

habetur  in  exemplaribus  Venetis,  uti  quoque 
citat  Rabbi  Bechaz  in  expofitione  fua  in  librum 
Numerorum ; verum  id  in  exempl.  Bafileenfibus 
immutatum  eft)  hoe  eft,  offerte  oblationem  propi - 
tiatoriam  pro  me,  eb  quod  Lunam  imminui.  Et 
hoc  ipfum  eft  illud  propter  quod  Rabbi  Simeon 
filius  Lakis  dixit,  0 quam  diverfus  eft  hircus,  qui 
Novilunio  offerebatur , de  quo  dicitur  ; HN'iDn 

in  oblationem  pro  Dei  peccato  (juxta  blafphemam 
Judasorum  verfionem),  hoc  eft,  Deus  dixit,  hir- 
cus ifie  propitiatio  erit  pro  me,  quia  Lunam  im- 
minui. Quomodo  autem  hsec  intelligenda  fint, 
digladiantur  inter  fe  Rabbini.  Veterum  prmcipui 
exiftimavere,  Solis  et  Lunm  in  creationis  prin- 
cipio  aequalem  fuifle  fplendorem,  ideo  primo  dici, 
fecitque  Deus  duo  magna  luminaria . Quum  ver£ 
ftatim  in  Deuin  Luna  murrauraflet,  et  Tola  in 

d d ccejis 
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ccelis  rcgere  vellet,  a Deo  imminutam,  et  propria 
infuper  luce  privata.ni  effe,  Deumque  juffiftc  u. 
fplendorem  fuum  a Sole  mutuaretur  ; ideo  itio.-l 
fubjici,  magnum  luminare  et  parvum  luminare, 
quum  prius  duo  magna  luminaria  extitiffent.  Sed 
quum  tantam  poenam  Luna  conquereretur,  Dernn 
fatti  pcenituift'e  -et  juffilTe,  ut  fingulis  noviluniis, 
in  fui  gratiam,  oblatio  pro  peccato  offierretur. 
Hoc  taraen  multi  Rabbini  tamquam  blafphemum 
repudiarunt,  utpote  qui  Deum  juftum,  et  omnis 
peccati  vel  iniquitatis  expertem  effe,  viderent.  In 
vero  itaque  horum  verborum  fenfu  inquirendo 
multuni  diuque  laborarunt,  et  voculam  illam, 

pro  me , varie  expofuerunt,  ut  in  R.  Bechaz 
vide  re  eft.”  (See  Joh.  Buxtorfii  Synagoga  Ju- 
daica,  p*  33^0  ^ think,  it  is  impoffible  10  wicked 
an  idea  could  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  man, 
if  he  had  not  mifconftrued  the  Scythian  name 
Lu-an  for  the  moon. 

20.  Saobha,  a cycle;  Seona  Saobha,  the 
cycle  of  Saturn  (Sanfcrit,  Sani , the  planet 
Saturn) ; Saobh-dolbha , forcery  by  circles  drawn 
on  the  floor.  (O’Brien).  The  Seeva  of  the  Hin- 
doos, fays  Mr.  Maurice,  is  not  only  the  tempos 
edax  rerum , but  he  is  alfo  the  tempus  renovator 
rerum , all  from  Ch.  22n' fiabb,  circuire.  (See 
Sabafius,  p.  365.) 

21.  Saobal,  Siobal,  a cycle  ; Siobal  na  greitie , 
the  fun’s  path,  the  zodiac.  Do  rinnedar  mar  fin 
da  cuid  deag , don  bliagban , do  reir  an  da  comhar - 
lha  deag  fin  na  groin e , apis  a dubradar  mi  re 

-.  - Sibal 
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Sibal  na  greine , an  gach  comhartha  dibh  (Fragm. 
Aftron).  i.  e.  Thus  they  divide  the  year  into 
twelve  parts,  according  to  the  twelve  ligns  of  the 
fun ; and,  as  has  already  been  faid,  the  month 
according  to  the  (fibal ) path  of  the  fun  in  each 
fign.  Ch.  febil , femita,  via  ; Ar.  Jlmbet, 

the  courfe  of  the  fun : and  hence  the  common 
Iri£h,  bi  ar  fiubal  ( bi  ar  Jhool),  get  you  gone,  be 
on  your  road,  way,  circuit. 

I believe  we  are  here  come  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Sybils ; for,  if  the  word  did  not  apply  to  a 
cycle,  and  that  of  the  fun,  why  Ihould  the  moll 
celebrated  of  the  Roman  Sybils  be  beloved  of 
Apollo , or  why  faid  to  live  a thoufand  years  ? 
Paufanias  fpeaks  of  a Sybil  of  Phoenicia , whom 
he  calls  Saba ; whence  the  learned  Boulanger 
concludes,  that  Sybil  is  only  a cycle,  or  period, 
perfonijied , and  that  it  is  a period  of  a thoufand 
years,  as  Ovid  gives  it  a life  of  that  duration. 

Hence  the  Irilh  Siobal,  an  onion,  becaufe, 
when  cut  tranfverfely,  its  coats  and  rings  repre- 
fent  the  heavenly  fpheres,  and,  for  this  reafon, 
the  Egyptians  and  Brahmins  had  a veneration 
for  that  root,  and  the  Chaldaeans  long  before 
either,  according  to  Alexander.  (See  Maurice, 
Ind.  Antiq.  Vol.  III.  p.  531.) 

22.  Cuaran,  Curuinne , Cruine , a cycle, 
fphere,  globe,  an  onion  ; Ar.  kurn , an  age ; 
kurana , an  onion  ; krun , a fphere.  Ch. 

pD  caran. 

d d 2 23.  Casar, 
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23.  Casar,  a period,  cycle,  return.  Gan 
cafar  dionfuidhe  loruaid , without  returning  to 
Herod.  Ch.  ntn  chazar , redire ; chizor,  cy- 
clus ; m’chazar,  cyclus. 

24.  Crios,  a cycle,  the  fun  ; Grian-crios,  the 
zodiac;  Crios-bacht , the  circle  of  the  fun,  the 
zodiac  (fee  Bcacht , No.  4.).  Syr.  krifa , cingu- 
lum ; Ar.  kurs , orbis  folis. 

25.  Ear,  ear  rack,  eirh , iris,  uiris,  a cycle, 

epoch.  Leabhar  iris,  an  ephemeris.  Ar. 
an/,  and  erkhat,  an  epoch,  a cycle;  in 

the  Sanfcrit  and  Ceylonefe,  warufeh ; Boodha 
warufeh , the  epoch  of  Boodh,  that  is,  the  ninth 
avatura  of  Vilhnu.  (See  No.  19.)  Ch.  rn1' 
yareh  ; Ar.  arah , prmferipto  tempore  notavit. 
(Buxt.)  “ Hence,”  fays  Coftard,  “ yarah  in 
Hebrew  fignifies  a month,  a moon ; which  feems 
to  intimate,  as  if  the  oldelt  meafure  of  time, 
taken  from  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
was  a month.”  But  we  find  that  cris  and  crios 
fignifies  a cycle  or  revolution,  and  the  fun,  in  the 
Sanfcrit  and  Irifli,  two  of  the  oldeft  languages 
in  the  world ; whence  we  may  conclude  the) 
meafured  time  by  both  planets,  and  foon  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the  year. 
(See  Graibh,  No.  27.) 

26.  Duir,  dr  a,  drach , draoch , a wheel,  cir- 
cle, cycle,  period.  Duir-teacb,  a round  cell  of  a 
draoi  or  magus ; a round  tower,  a temple, 
church.  Flaith  nar  dhun,  a duirteach,  i.  e*  a 
prince  who  did  not  {hut  the  doors  of  his  places  of 

worftiip. 
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worfhip. r Drochad , a portion  of  a circle,  an 

arch  ; i.  e.  drom-bogha , the  back  of  a bow.  Real- 
draoch , the  zodiac  ; whence  Rolldrich , a circular 
temple  in  Oxfordfhire  (fee  p.  388).  Ch.  “in  dor , 
circulus;  "pi  darak,  arcum  curvat.  Ar.jc3 
circumgyratio  (Gol.);  duwur , a cycle  j 

jyi*  duwur  kumr , the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
(Rich.)  Hence  probably  the  Ionn-dra , the  cy- 
clic fun  of  the  Aire-Coti,  formed  Eendra,  the 
god  of  the  firmaments  of  the  Brahmins,  who  is 
faid  to  have  whirled  the  earth  into  motion,  after 
the  boar  Avatar  ; and  Cann-dra. , the  cyclic  moon 
in  Irifh,  perhaps  formed  Chandra , the  name  of 
the  moon  with  the  Brahmins.  “ Landed  by  the 
Afparafes , / ;/zdy  be  happy  with  my  Lord  through 
the  reigns  of fourteen  Indr  as.”  (Duty  of  a faith- 
ful widow,  Af.  Ref.) 

27.  Graibh,  an  ephemeris,  an  almanack,  a 
table  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  Ch.  Fp2 
garaph , revolvit.  (See  Iris,  No.  25.) 

28.  Nuige,  a period;  go  nuige  fo , hitherto, 

to  this  period.  Perf.  newik , a period, 

time. 

29.  Ghan,  aghan , a cycle;  Bli-aghan , a 
year,  the  cycle  of  Belus,  the  fun.  Perf. 
ghahan , tempora.  (Hyde,  Rel.  Perf.  p.  164.) 

“ Caban 

r Charles  O’Connor,  in  the  margin  of  my  Irifli  dic- 
tionary by  O’Brien.  But  I think  duirteach , a place  of  wor- 
ship, derives  from  teach , a houfe,  and  vr,  fire ; duir -teach, 
the  houfe  of  fire. 
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“ Cahan  hatha , pronounced  ghiahan  harha  ; 
the  Perfians  thus  name  the  fix  feafons,  in  which 
God  created  the  world,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Magi.  Thefe  feafons  or  revolutions  they 
did  not  believe  followed  each  other,  according  to 
Mofes  ; they  have  placed  them  in  different 
months  of  the  year,  each  of  five  days  work.” 
(D’Herbelot.)  See  bar , No.  j. 

30.  Easc,  a cycle,  the  moon,  the  cyclic  moon. 
Ch.  NplN'  afka,  circulus,  cyclus,  menfis. 

I fhall  here  notice  but  one  word  more  in  this 
fcience,  to  £hew  that  the  ancient  Irifli  brought 
their  knowledge  of  aflronomy  with  them  from 
the  Eafl. 

Ainbhih,  pronounced  Ainwy , the  rainy  fea- 
fons, the  rainy  planets,  rainy  weather  (Shaw). 
It  literally  fignifies  a knowledge  of  the  flars 
(An.).  Ar.  |^.j|  anwa , flars,  fkilled  in  the 
fcience  of  the  flars.  (Rich.)  Sale  explains  the 
word  more  to  our  purpofe.  £t  Anwa”  fays  he, 
“ fignifies1  the  manfions  of  the  moon.  The  Arabs 
obferved  what  change  happened  in  the  air  at  the 
riling  and  fetting  of  the  figns,  through  which 
the  moon  paffes  every  night,  and  at  length  came 
to  aferibe  divine  power  to  the  figns,  faying  that 
the  rain  was  from  fuch  and  fuch  an  anwa. 
(Sale’s  Alcoran,  Prel.  Difc.) 

The  foregoing  preface  mull  have  convinced 
the  reader,  that  none  of  thefe  fcientific  terms  are 
borrowed  of  any  weflern  nation,  but  are  pure 

Chaldean  ; 
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Clialdsean  ; and  they  mud  have  been  introduced 
by  that  Chaldaean  colony,  that  accompanied 
them  to  Ireland,  the  Tuatha-Dedan,  the  as 
Symmachus  calls  them,  from  the  Ch.  K'GVd),  i.  e. 
harufpices  Babylonite,  which  is  a drong  proof  of 
the  truth  of  their  ancient  hidory. 

“ The  Irifh  language,”  fays  Mr.  Davies, 
appears  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  amongd  the 
Japetidce , while  they  were  yet  in  contad  with 
Aramcean  families,  and  formed  a powerful  tribe 
in  Afia  Minor  and  in  Thrace.  It  may,  there- 
fore, in  particular  itiftances,  have  more  fimilitude 
or  analogy  to  the  Afiatic  dialers,  than  what  ap- 
pears in  thofe  branches  of  the  Celtic  that  were 
matured  in  the  weft  of  Europe.  Thofe,  who 
ufed  this  language,  confided  partly  of  Titans , of 
Celto-Scythians,  or  of  thofe  Japctidtz , who  affifted 
in  building  the  city  of  Babel , and  mud  have 
been  habituated,  after  the  difperfion,  to  the 
dialeds  of  the  nations  through  which  they  paffed, 
before  they  joined  the  fociety  of  their  brethren. 
This  may  account  for  fome  injlances  wherein  the 
JriJ h correfponds  with  Eajlern  languages ; where 
it  alfo  differs  from  mod  of  the  Celtic  of  the 
Welfh  and  Bas-Bretons.  I have  already  remarked, 
that  Biff , or  a congenial  dialect , once  prevailed 
in  Thrace , and  was  diffufed  from  thenc$,  all  the 
way  to  the  iflands  of  Britain,  whild,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  branched  off  to  the  Italian  fide  of  the 
Alps.  Part  of  this  family,  then,  mud  have 
reached  their  deftinatioo  by  land.” 


“ A fad, 
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C{  A fa&,  which  I apprehend  has  irrefiftiblc 
force,  is  the  identity  of  the  Irifh  and  Waldenfic 
languages.  The  latter  is  in  ufe  amongft  thofe, 
who  inhabit  a few  Alpine  vallies.” 

“ Neither  hiflory  nor  tradition  confirms  the 
hypothefis,  that  the  Phoenicians  planted  a colony  in 
the  Britifli  iflands.  Ptolemy  imports  none  of  their 
inhabitants  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia^ nor  Mela 
from  the  Poeni , or  the  Aborigines  of  his  native 
Spain.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  Phoenician  colo- 
nies in  thefe  iflands,  prompted  by  the  ancient 
hiftorians  or  geographers,  who  colle&ed  their  in- 
telligence from  a&ual  remarks  upon  the  men,  or 
upon  the  manners,  and  from  continental  or  in- 
fular  traditions. 

“ Let  the  period  have  been  ever  fo  early,  in 
which  the  Phoenicians  procured  their  tin  from  the 
Britifli  iflands,  by  the  uitercourfe  of  the  natives 
with.  Celtic  relations  in  Spain , yet  it  appears  that 
the  Phoenicians  had  no  early  acquaintance  with 
Britain.  Before  the  aggrandizement  of  Carthage, 
the  power  and  influence  of  thefe  Phoenicians, 
even  in  Spain,  muft  have  been  very  diminutive 
indeed.  If  the  pillar  of  Hercules  had  not 
hitherto  conflituted  the  abfolute  boundary  of 
their  navigation,  yet  their  connexion  with  the 
exterior  coafl:  could  have  been  only  that  of 
traders. 

<e  Juftin  aflerts,  that  the  Phoenicians,  when  ereft- 
ing  the  city  of  Gades , in  a little  ifland,  very  near 

the 
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the  fhore,  were  fo  violently  oppofed  by  the  na- 
tives of  Spain,  as  to  call  in  auxiliaries  from  the 
rifmg  colony  of  Carthage,  who,  fending  a nu- 
merous fleet,  as  well  as  army,  feconded  their 
operations,  and  fecured  for  themfelves  a con- 
fiderable  territory  in  the  contiguous  province  of 
Bcetica.”  (Celtic  Refearches,  p.  225.  London, 
1804.) 

Mr.  Davies  quotes  Juflin  and  Mr.  Maurice  for 
the  above  paflage. 

In  Vol.  VI.  page  326,  of  Indian  Antiquities, 
Mr.  Maurice  fays;  “The  genius  of  Carthage 
being  more  martial  than  that  of  Tyre,  whofe 
objeft  was  rather  commerce  than  conqueft,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  former  might,  by  force 
of  arms,  have  eflabliflied  a fettlement  in  the 
Cafliterides,  and  by  this  means  have  fecured  that 
monopoly  of  tin,  which  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  colonies  indubitably  enjoyed  for  fever al 
centuries 

And  Sir  William  Jones  fays ; “ The  difcovery 
of  the  Britifh  ifles,  by  the  Tyrians , is  mentioned 
by  Strabo , Diodorus , and  Pliny , and  proved,  as 
well  by  the  Phoenician  monuments  found  in  Ire- 
land, as  by  the  affinity  between  the  Irifh  and 
Punic  languages.  Newton  places  this  event  about 
the  883d  year  before  Chrift,  and  in  the  twenty- 
firfl:  after  the  taking  of  Troy.” 

This  is  the  heading  of  a mock  heroic  poem, 
entitled,  Britain  dif covered,  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix 
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dix  to  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  William 
Jones. 

And  Irilh  hiflory  is  very  explicit  on  the  ra- 
vages and  conquefts  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  name  of  African  pirates. 

Our  Aire-Coti  did  certainly  invade  ’Thrace , 
for  the  unfuccessful  expedition  of  Darius  againft 
them  only  provoked  their  attacks  and  menaces  j 
fuch  as  the  attack  of  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace, 
and  their  alliance  with  the  Spartans , by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  they  lhould  invade  Media  (that 
is,  the  empire  of  Perfia)  by  the  way  of  the  P hafts 
of  Colchis , and  the  Spartans  by  way  of  Ephefus. 
(Herod.  Er.  40.  and  84.)  See  Rennel’s  Herod, 
p.  hi.  And,  during  this  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  they  inftru&ed  them  in  the  mylteries  of 
the  Cabiri,  which  originated  with  them,  as  we 
{hall  lhew  hereafter.  But  why  our  Aire-Coti 
fliould  be  obliged  to  travel  by  land  from  Thrace, 
which  was  open  to  the  Euxine  and  iEgean  feas, 
with  -which  they  were  fo  well  acquainted,  I do 
not  comprehend.  They  were  foie  mailers  of  the 
fliores  of  the  Euxine,  till  the  Greeks  fettled 
there  about  a thoufand  years  before  Chrill, 
who  were  often  routed,  and  their  Ihips  car- 
ried off,  as  Irifli  biftory  fets  forth.  At 
length  indeed  the  Greeks  conquered,  and  made 
the  Scythians  work  at  their  intrenchments, 
making  them  dig  domhan,  that  is,  deep  in  the 
Ioffes,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  parapets  in 
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• bolg,  leathern  bags : whence,  fay  fome  of  the 
Irifh  poets,  the  names  of  Fir  Domhan , and 
Fir  Bolg ; but  fuch  puerile  (tones  are  to  be 
defpifed. 

M.  Brigand,  in  his  Differtation  fur  les  Celtes 
Brigantes,  infills,  that  the  Celtes  from  Bithynia 
penetrated  into  Europe  by  the  Thracian  Bof- 
phorus  or  the  Hellefpont.  Surely  the  Scythians 
of  the  Euxine  may  be  allowed  the  fame  means  of 
reaching  Spain. 

What  Mr.  Davies  fays  of  the  fimilarity  of  the 
Irifh  with  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  caufe 
affigned  for  its  excellence  in  that  refpeft  over 
that  of  the  old  Britons , is  an  acknowledgment 
from  a Wellh  author,  and  a learned  man,  much 
in  favour  of  the  Irifli. 

To  attribute  a fimilarity  of  language,  and  reli- 
gious rites,  to  the  trafficking  of  merchants  for 
tin,  &c.  is  puerile.  A colony  of  foreigners  may 
have  even  fettled  in  a country,  without  intro- 
ducing their  language  or  their  religion,  if  there 
was  no  connexion  and  intercourfe  with  each 
other  by  marriages,  &c.,  and  in  a manner  be- 
coming one  people. 

The  Strongbonians  have  been  fettled  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  above  fix  hundred  years ; 
they  retain  the  Saxon  language,  and  have  not  a 
word  of  Irifh,  although  they  mix  with  the  na- 
tives at  market  thrice  a week  ; yet,  by  not  mar- 
rying into  Irifli  families,  the.  Saxon  language  lias 

not 
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not  advanced  a foot  beyond  the  two  baronies  in 
which  they  refide/ 

Language,  fays  DoXor  Johnfon,  is  the  pe- 
digree of  nations.  There  is  no  tracing  the 
connexions  of  ancient  nations  but  by  language. 
And  DoXor  Prieftley  informs  us,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  a people  is  a great  guide  to  an  hiftorian, 
both  in  tracing  their  origin,  and  in  difeovering 
the  (late  of  many  other  important  circumftances 
belonging  to  them.  Of  all  culloms  and  habits, 
that  of  fpeech,  being  the  molt  frequently  exer- 
cifed,  is  the  moll  confirmed,  and  lead  liable  to 
change.  Colonies,  therefore,  will  always  fpeak 
the  language  of  their  mother  country  ; and  even 
the  proportion  of  that  foreign  intercourfe  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  eftimated  by  the  degree 
of  corruption  in  that  language.  “ Linguarum 
cognatio  cognationis  gentium  prascipuum  cer- 
tiflimumque  argumentum  eft.”  (Sheringham). 
And  the  learned  lhre  goes  ftill  further : he  in- 
lifts,  that  language  is  to  be  preferred  even  to  the 
annals  of  remote  times , to  prove  the  origin  of  a 
people,  particularly  of  a migrating  people.  What 
objeXion  then  can  be  made  to  a people,  whofe 
hiftory  I have  vindicated,  and  whofe  moft  ancient 
annals  and  language  confirm  them  to  have  been 
an  oriental  people  ? 

As 

f See  an  account  of  this  people,  and  a vocabulary  of 
their  language,  prefented  by  me  to  the  Royal  Iri/h  Aca- 
demy, Vol.  II. 
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As  to  the  Waldenfe  language1  being  fimilar, 
or  rather  identically  the  fame,  with  the  Irifli,  it 
is  well  accounted  for  in  Irifli  hiftory.  Dathi , 

monarch  of  Ireland  (A.  D.  398.)?  led  a nu- 
merous army  to  Gaul,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Alps , where  he  was  killed  by  lightening.  His 
troops,  having  loft  their  leader,  fettled  there. 
The  Oratio  Dominica , in  the  Waldenfe  printed  by 
Chamberlayn  in  London  in  1700,  is  certainly 
pure  lrifh . The  Old  and  New  Teftaments  in 
that  language,  it  is  faid,  were  brought  over 
by  Morland,  and  lodged  in  the  library  of  Cam- 
bridge. Alix , in  his  Hiflory  of  the  Churches  of 
Piedmont , reports,  that  not  only  the  Bible,  but 
feveral  other  MSS.  of  the  Waldenfes , were  in  that 
library.  At  my  requeft,  a friend  made  diligent 
fearch  for  thefe  books  without  fuccefs.  The 
difcovery  of  them  might  lead  to  much  informa- 
tion. There  are  probably  feveral  Irifli  gentle- 
men, now  at  that  univerfity,  who  might  be  ap- 
plied to ; but,  as  Sir  William  Jones  fays,  it  is  a 
circumftance  equally  unfortunate,  that  men  of 
refined  tafle,  and  the  brightefl:  parts,  are  apt  to 
look  upon  a clofe  application  to  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guages, as  inconfiftent  with  their  fpirit  and  ge- 
nius. 

* Of  the  country  of  the  Waldenfes,  the  learned  Gebelin 
thus  exprefles  himfelf.  “ Ou  regne  un  idiome  peu  connu, 
et  meprife  des  perfonnes  qui  font  cependant  profeffion  d’etre 
juges  en  fait  de  langucs  : cet  idiome  eft  le  Valdois.  (Mond. 
Prim.  T.  IV.  p.  5. 
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nius.  So  that  the  ftate  of  letters  feems  to  be 
divided  into  two  claffes ; men  of  learning  who 
have  no  tafte,  and  men  of  tafte  who  have  no 
learning. 

We  Ihould  now  proceed  with  the  Agronomical 
Effays ; but  the  printer  and  editor  having  been 
at  much  expenfe  in  the  plates  of  this  volume, 
and  many  more  being  neceffary  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  aftronomical  part,  he  poftpones  the 
publication  of  it  to  a future  day. 

Nothing  has  been  advanced,  in  this  Vindica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Hiltory  of  the  Irifh,  that  has 
not  been  written  by  the  Irilh  hiftorians,  and  been 
proved  either  from  Greek  or  Arabian  authors, 
viz.  Their  fettlement  on  the  Cafpian  fea  \ their 
progrefs  eaftward  to  Sogdiana  and  to  the  Indus  ; 
their  abode  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges  ; the 
different  colonies  with  whom  they  mixed,  viz. 
the  Eolg  or  Bologues , the  Omani , and  Dedani , 
in  their  return  to  Colchis  or  Scythia,  have  been 
exhibited  in  a map  of  ancient  India,  io  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  ancient  documents,  as,  in 
my  opinion,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  veracity, 
and  to  give  the  lie  in  full  to  thofe,  who  pretend 
that  Irilh  hiltory  was  the  work  of  monks  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the  pro- 
grefs of  this  Vindication,  I have  produced  oiien- 
tal  words,  correfponding  to  the  Irilh,  as  a prool 
of  the  hiltory  ; and  for  this  I have  been  acculed 

of  depending  too  much  on  etymology,  although, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  I have  quoted  authority  for  the 
hiftorical  part.  The  talk  of  an  etymologifl:  is 
certainly  a very  difficult  one,  and,  without  a 
good  underftanding  of  the  oriental  tongues,  he 
will  make  a very  poor  figure. 

I fhall  conclude  this  volume  with  a proof  that 
our  ancient  Irilh,  when  fituated  on  the  Phafis  of 
Colchis,  were  the  authors  of  the  Cahiric  rites ; 
and,  as  before,  it  fhall  be  proved  by  hiftory  and 
by  etymology. 


CHAP. 


, 


CHAP.  X. 


— — 

I 

DIOSCURI  and  CABIRI. 


There  were  three ; the  god  of  winds  and 
ftorms,  the  god  of  voyages,  and  the  fun,  under 
the  names  of  Deimal,  Dioscar,  and  Tauloc, 
together  named  Cabin,  or  omnipotent.  The 
Aire-Coti  Scythians  were  great  travellers  by 
land  and  fea,  as  we  have  fully'  explained.  The 
evil  genius  Dumael,  or  Deimal , the  angel  of 
death,  who  is  alfo  named  Badhbh , the  god  of 
winds,  frequently  endangered  their  lives  by 
ftorms  of  wind,  overwhelming  their  caravans  in 
the  fandy  deferts,  and  wrecking  their  fhips  on 
the  rocky  coafts. 

Man  is  naturally  difpofed  to  feek  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  fuch  as  he  knows,  or  believes  he 
knows,  and  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  pro- 
tection. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Diofcuri , formed 
of  Di,  God,  and  Ofcar , a traveller,  a voyager ; 
whence  Ofcar -lann,  a caravan fera,  a houfe  for 
travellers,  an  hofpital.  Ofcar  lignifies  alfo  a leap 
or  bound ; and  hence  the  foolilh  Greeks  in- 
> E e vented 
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vented  the  leaping  and  dancing  in  arms  in  their 
myfteries,  and  thought  the  Curra-bunnith , ftnp- 
builders,  i.  e.  Corybantes , were  fo  named  Am  tS 
xopvTrlovT*  Saifttt,  becaufe  they  leap  as  they  walk ; 
and,  fays  Strabo,  very  gravely,  becaufe  the 
Corybantes  or  Cabiri  leap  with  a kind  of  en- 
thufiafm,  we  thence  call  thofe  by  that  name  who 
aft  with  frenzy. 

At  Di  of  curias,  on  the  Pontus,  now  called 
Jfigour  (fee  p.  71.),  began  the  country  of  Colchis, 
and,  here,  we  may  fuppofe,  the  rites  of  the 
Cabiri  were  firft  eftablifhed. 

All  arts  and  trades,  together  with  the  prieft- 
hood,  fays  Irifh  hiftory,  were  confined  to  the 
Tuatha  Dedan  colony  (the  Dedanites  of  Chal- 
daea,  as  explained  before) ; and  each  profeflion 
was  confined  to  one  cine,  i.  e.  tribe  or  calf,  as 
with  the  Brahmins  and  Indians.  The  reader  will 
then  not  be  furprized  to  find,  that  the  Greeks 
miftook  {hip-carpenters  and  blackfmiths  for 
priefts  ; not  knowing  how  to  diftinguifli  between 
Talcine,  the  call  of  fmiths,  and  Taulocine,  priefts 
of  the  fun. 

Artemidorus  is  my  authority,  that  the  ancients 
knew  of  the  Cabiric  myfteries  being  eftabliflied 
in  Ireland.  “ There  is  an  ifland,”  fays  he, 
« near  Britain,  in  which  the  facred  rites  of  Ceres 
and  Proferpinc  are  obfcrved,  as  in  Samothrace  ” 
(Quoted  by  Strabo,  Lib.  IV.  p.  191.)  On  which 
Bochart  obferves  ; cc  Thefe  illanders  could  not 
have  been  inftrufted  in  thefe  rites  by  the  Greeks, 
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3 or  Artemidorus  wrote  in  the  age  of  Ptolimaus 
Lathyrus ; at  which  time,  every  fchool-boy 
knows,  the  Greeks  had  not  navigated  to  the 
Britifh  ifles,  and  therefore  the  rites  of  the  Cabiri 
mud  have  been  introduced  there  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians.” (Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  650.)  “ And,”  adds 

the  fame  author,  “ Orpheus , or  rather  Onoma- 
cntus , indeed  mentions  Ireland,  but  he  learned 
the  name  and  fite  of  it  from  the  Phoenicians ; the 
Greeks  had  not  at  that  time  failed  into  thofe 
Teas.  Onomacritus  lived  560  years  before  Chrift. 
Polybius,  who  lived  but  124  years  before  Chrift, 
acknowledges  they  knew  nothing  of  the  northern 
nations.  Itaque  multa  potuijfe  illis  ejfe  perfpedlci 
de  occidentals  oceani  infulis , quae  Polybius  ig- 
noraverit .” 

That  the  Aire-Coti  mixed  with  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre,  and  took  on  them  the  name  of  Phoinice 
and  Feine , has  been  explained  before.  But  to 
deny  that  the  Phoenicians  of  Pyre  had  any  know- 
ledge of  thefe  i (lands,  as  the  author  of  Celtic 
Refearches  has  done,  and  to  attribute  the  dis- 
covery of  them  to  the  Celt®,  and  the  tin  trade  to 
the  Afiatic  nations  by  them  through  Spain,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  cutting  down  an  oak,  and  fetting  up 

a ftrawberry  j cavar  un  chiodo  et  plantar  unct 
cavicchia. 

Dionyfius  Per.  alfo  mentions  the  Cabiric  rites 
being  ufed  in  the  Britifli  ifles.  (Ver.  565.) 

Thefe  rites  commenced  with  our  Aire-Coti  of 
the  Phafts  in  Colchis  Scythica. 

£ e 2 • o) 
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ol  J ex  KoXX ;<*  («*  *^,M*)*  Strab- 

L.  X. 

Herodotus  afferts,  that  they  were  communi- 
cated by  the  aboriginal  Pelafgi  to  the  Samothra- 
cians  and  Athenians  ; which  is  the  fame  thing  as 
faying  they  were  from  Colchis,  for  the  aboriginal 
Terra  Pelafgica  extended  from  the  Phafis  to  the 

Euxine.  (Dion.  Per.  ver.  686.) 

The  Colchians  were  great  {hip-builders,  as  is 
remarked  by  Herodotus ; and  in  that  art  their 
defeendants  continue  to  excel  at  this  day , as  the 
ingenious  and  lively  Mrs.  Guthrie  informs  us. 

Curra  bunnitb  (Corybantes),  or  fhip-bmldmg, 
could  not  be  performed  without  iron-work.  Tal, 
in  Irifh,  is  a fmith,  faber ; Mac  Tail , films 
fabri  (Colgan).  Hence  the  Telchines  of  the 
Greeks,  taken  for  gods,  renowned  for  being  the 
fii-ft  workers  in  iron  ; they  made  a fickle  for 
Saturn,  with  which  he  mutilated  his  father  Calus. 
(An  allegory  quoted  by  Strabo,  L.  XIV. 

p.  654.)u  . c 

Hyginu s fays,  the  Diofcuri  had  the  privilege  of 

Caving  mariners  from  forms  at  fea,  conferred  on 

them' by  Neptune.  “ Ncptunum  autem  pan  con- 

filio  munerafle,  nam  dedit  potefiatem  naufragis 

faluti  elfe.”  (Afiron.  L.  XI.  c.  22.)  And  both 

Strabo 


« According  to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  iron  was  not 
found  out  till  188  years  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
found  native  in  Siberia.  Doctor  Pallas  found  a mafs  that 
weighed  1600  pounds.  It  is  alfo  found  nature  in  Senegal, 

Mexico,  and  other  places. 
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Strabo  and  Arrian  agree  in  celebrating  them  as 
prote&ors  of  feamen.  Homer  and  Horace  agree 
alfo  in  this.  (Faber,  Cabiri,  Vol.  II.  p.  224.) 
Hence  they  were  called  Anaces , and  Anaches , 
from  a Scythian  or  Irifli  word,  viz.  Anac , and 
Eineach.  Anaic  me  0 Thigherna , Save  me  O 
Lord.  Tug  ccd  bo  in  a eineach , Ide  gave  an 
hundred  cows  (money  damped  with  a cow ; fee 
Ch.  V.)  for  his  protection  : in  Perfian  VI J {: 
anak , fecure,  fafe,  a word  of  Tartar  origin. 
(Rich.);  and  hence  a cuflos  gregis  (OdyfT. 
IX.  440);  whence  a »'a|  Avukh  Rex,  Reges,  quia 
Reges  funt  Pajlores. 

And  from  another  fynonimous  Irifli  word,  Phe- 
) tis , or  feithis , fignifying  to  keep,  preferve,  or  de- 
fend; <e Ron  phethis , i.  e.  ron  coimheduis , you  pre- 
ferved  or  defended  ; Coimhead , a ward,  a watch, 
cuftody ; Lnchd  coimheuda , a guard”  (O’Brien)  ; 
“ fetthis , i.  e.  do  taifges , to  keep  fafe,  taif- 
giodan , a ' ftorehoufe,  a keep-fafe”  (O’Clery), 
comes  the  Pataici , the  reprefentation  of  Diofcar 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  fliips ; whence  the 
falhion  of  putting  the  head  or  figure  of  Mars, 
Jupiter,  See.  at  the  bow  of  our  fliips  of  war. 

“ The  Pataici  feem  to  have  been  no  other 
than  the  Cabiri , who,  as  it  abundantly  appears 
from  Sanchoniatho , were  originally  Phoenician 
deities.  The  circumflance  of  their  being  the  tute- 
lary gods  of  navigation  is  noticed  by  Ariftophanes. 
Upon  which  the  fcholiafl  obferves,  that  the  ini- 
tiated in  the  myfleries  of  the  Cabiri  were 

thought 
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thought  to  be  fafe  in  the  midft  of  perils,  and 
fecure  from  nil  the  violence  of  temp  eft”  (Faber, 
Cabiri,  Vol.  I.  p-  159*) 

I am  much  miftaken,  if  a point  of  land,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Suir,  in  Waterford  harbour,  called 
Thait-leac , that  is,  the  leac  or  altar  of  the  Paitici , 
is  not  the  remains  of  a temple  to  thefe  marine 
deities ; and,  as  they  prefided  over  Lear , that  is, 
the  fea,  we  find  them  called  Lares.  On  the 
coaft  of  Wexford  is  T ufcar  ifland,  and  the  Tuf- 
car  rock,  corrupted,  I believe,  from  Diofcar. 

Deimhal , otherwife  Badhbh , prefided  over  the 
winds,  and  commanded  florins  and  fhipwrecks  at 
his  pleafure.  To  protect  them  from  the  powers 
of  this  evil  deity,  who  was  alfo  the  angel  of 
death,  fiicrifices  were  offered  to  Di-ofcar ,x  who 
was  alfo  Di-lear,  god  of  the  fea. 

This  deity,  Deimhal , was  known  to  the  Chal- 
d mans,  as  we  find  in  Maimonid.  de  fund,  legis. 

HNWI  Dumah-el , fpiritum  ventis  praefeftum, 
et  nomen  angeli  prmfe&i  mortuis  et  moribundis. 
(Buxt).  This  deity,  and,  no  doubt,  the  reft, 

were 

* The  Cabiric  orgia  were  celebrated  in  the  night.  Tt  is 
faid  that  at  firft  they  facrificed  children  of  a certain  age, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  was  a prefervative  againfl:  the  dan- 
gers of  the  fea.  'When  they  became  Btidbl/ls , human  facri' 
fices  ceafed,  as  I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  repeat. 

Graece  Curetes  funt  appellati ; alii  Corybantes  dicuntur ; 
hi  autem  Lares  appellantur.  (Hyginus,  Fab.  139’)  Fof- 
fumus,  fi  videtur,  ftimmatim  aliquid  et  de  Laribus  dicere, 
quos  arbitratur  vulgus  vicorum  atque  itinerum  Deos  ejfe  ( Ar-, 
nobius).  The  name  Lara  will  be  hereafter  explained, 
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were  all  of  Chaldasan  manufacture,  introduced  by 
the  T uatha- Dedanites. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  Deimhal  was 
dill  the  evil  fpirit  of  the  Irifli.  In  the  life  of 
Colum-Cille  we  find  him  mentioned,  as  extracted 
by  Keating. 

TRANSLATION. 

The  pious  Chriflian  hero,  Colum-Cille, 

When  he  was  baptized,  receiv’d  the  name 
Of  Criomthan  0 Ctiin  : his  guardian  angel 
Was  the  mofl  watchful  Achs-al  : but  the  demon 
Who,  with  infernal  malice  ftung,  attended 
Upon  the  faint,  to  torture  and  torment  him, 

Was  called  Deimal.? 

Thefe  deities  were  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the 
air,  therefore  they  made  no  images  of  them,  not 
knowing  how  to  reprefent  an  aerial  being  with- 
out fubfiance ; like  the  Caunians , a people  of 
Caria , who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  had  gods  which 
properly  were  thofe  of  their  fathers  and  of  their 
country,  and  to  thefe  they  daily  added  others, 
taken  from  their  neighbouring  nations,  But  in, 
procefs  of  time,  being  difpleafed,  with,  thefe 
ftrange 'gods,  they  refolved  to  drive  them,  out  of 
their  country,  and  took  this  method  to  do  it. 
They  all  armed  themfelves,  and  beat  the  air 
violently  with  their  fpears,  and  purfued  thefe 

deities, 

y Deimb  is  now  written  Taimh  ; as  Tatmb  tin,  a natural 
death  ; Taimh-leachi , a burying  earn.  Deimhal  is  there- 
fore the  angel  of  death.  Saman , alias  Cefiol , was  the  judge 
of  departed  fouls,  as  explained  before. 
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deities,  which,  according  to  their  notions,  refided 
in  the  air , to  the  mountains  of  the  Calyndians , 
and  by  this  means  thought  they  had  driven  thefe 
flrange  gods  from  their  country.” 

The  priefts  of  thefe  Diofcuri  might  properly  be 
named  Deacht-taile , that  is,  inftru&ed  in  myfte- 
ries  : whence  Daftyli ; they  were  properly  called 
T 'auloc-inna , i.  e.  priefts  of  the  fun.  Tauloc  is 
the  fun  ;z  and  hence  the  confufion  of  the  Greeks, 
miftaking  T al-cine,  the  caff  of  fmiths,  for  Tauloc - 
inna,  the  priefts  of  the  fun.  The  Telchines  are 
faid  by  Nonnus  to  be  the  fons  of  Neptune. 
Diodorus  fays,  they  firfl  inhabited  Rhodes,  and 
were  reported  to  be  children  of  the  fea.  Neptune 
was  committed  to  their  care  when  an  infant,  and 
they  brought  him  up  with  Cabira , the  daughter 
of  Oceanus.  They  were  alfo  reckoned  magicians, 
and  could  produce  clouds  and  rain  at  pleafure, 
and  are  faid  to  have  foretold  a deluge.  Thefe, 
as  I have  fhewn,  were  the  powers  of  Deimal,  and 
of  the  T uatha  Dedan , or  the  harufpices  of  Baby- 
lon, who  introduced  or  invented  this  worfhip 
with  our  Aire-Coti , when  fettled  on  the  P hafts. 
All  was  in  allufion  to  marine  deities,  which,  with 
the  fun,  formed  the  whole  of  this  worfhip  ori- 
ginally. 

Thefe  priefts  were  alfo  named  cois,  and  coif- 
mao!,  the  holy  ones,  the  facred  fervants  of  the 

deity ; 

z Softened  by  the  Greeks  to  Palos.  TaXo*  o.  HXioj 
(Hefychius.)  Fan , Tauloc , Moloch , the  fun.  (Cormacs 
liiflt  Gloffary.) 
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deity ; whence  coifreacam , to  make  holy,  to  con- 
fecrate.  “ Ccibirorum  facerdos  dicebatur,  kIhs 
koes”  (Hefychius.)  “ Mciol  (pron.  meel ),  in  Irifh, 
a fervant  devoted  to  Tome  religious  order  ; it  was 
anciently,  out  of  reverence  to  faints,  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  men  in  chriftening,  as  Maol  Coluim- 
chille,  which  properly  means  Co/umcil/e’s  fer- 
vant.” (O’Brien.)  iEthiopice,  Mid , an  offi- 
ciating prieft.  Cad  is  fynonimous  to  Cois,  figni- 
fying  holy,  facred  ; and  cam  fignifies  to  profirate, 
to  bow  down  in  devotion  ; and  hence  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  wrote  Cafmilus , Cadmilus , Cadmelus , 
and  Camillus , i.  e.  Phoenicie  minifter  deorum 
(Bochart).  Perf.  Kefs , a prieft  of  the  in- 
fidels (Rich.) ; iEthiop.  Kafs,  prefbyter;  Arab. 
Kufees ; Syr.  Kufs,  facerdos ; Ch.  ©ID  Cujh , 
holy ; dicitur  Cujb,  propter  pietatem  et  fan&ita- 
tem  (Hyde).  Phcen.  'Dn  chaji , fan&us.  (See 
the  names  for  priefts,  Vindication,  p.  438.) 

The  Diofcuri  were  alfo  named  Cuirith , that  is, 
guards,  protestors,  fynonimous  to  phetici ; and 
hence  Strabo  fays  that,  in  his  time,  the  Ciiretes , 
Cabiri , Telchines , Corybantes , and  Daclyli  of 
Mount  Ida,  were  different  names,  fignifying  the 
fame  men  ; mistaking  deities  for  priefts,  and 
priefts  for  deities ; for  the  Greeks  were  ignorant 
of  the  origin  of  this  worfhip,  as  I have  fliewn, 
from  the  confeffion  of  Herodotus  ; yet  in  another 
place  Strabo  marks  the  difference. 

There  were  certainly  no  more  than  three  deities 
originally  ; viz.  Diofcar , Deimal,  and  T auloc  (the 
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fun).  Tertullian  fays  there  were  three  ; “ triplici 
diverfo  nomine,  JVhagnos,  Valent es , Potentes  ; a 
difliinfiion  without  a difference.  In  all  the  pagan 
myfteries,  the  fun  was  the  chief. 

To  mention  the  different  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients would  require  a volume.  The  author  of 
the  Phoronis  fays,  the  Curetes  were  Phrygian 
muficians ; then  again,  that  the  Corybantes  were 
Phrygians,  and  the  Curetes  Cretans.  l_Ie  afferls, 
that  they  firfi:  invented  brazen  weapons  in  Eubia  ; 
but  others  fuppofed  they  originally  came  from 
Baftria,  and  that  they  were  given  by  the  Titans 
to  Rhea,  as  fervants : fome  thought  them  gegenes, 
or  earth-born,  and  fome  believed  them  to  be 
Colchians.  The  reader  will  find  all  thefe  opinions 
in  Faber’s  Hiftory  of  the  Cabiri.  They  were  of 
Colchian  invention,  a religion  founded  by  ouy 
Aire-Coti. 

The  Diofcari , as  gods  of  mariners,  might 
be  properly  named,  by  our  Aire-Coti,  Cif- 
toir,  Melachoir,  or  Cijli-re , Dlelaclj-re , Icing 
of  fiiips,  king  of  mariners,  from  Cijle , a fliip, 
Malach , a failor  ; and  gods  of  travellers  by  land, 
from  Bal-eochi , lords  of  horfes.  Perf. 
kifhte,  afhip;  Ar .'Jf^yauk,  a horfe."  Hence 
Eochae , the  angel  that  prefided  over  horfes,  with 
the  pagan  Irifh  (Vind.  p.  490. )•  Tank,  fa)S 
Hyde,  was  an  idol  worfhipped  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  figure  of  a horfe.  (See  alfo  Reland,  de  Vet. 
Ling.  Perf.  p.  178.; 
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On  one  Etrufcan  monument  of  Caflor  and 
Pollux,  we  find  the  infcription  Kajlur  Melakrey 
in  Bempfter,  Tab.  VII.  Malach , in  Irifli,  is 
the  Chaldman  malach ; Ar.  mullah , a 

failor.  Gori  takes  this  Melakre  for  Meleagre , 
who,  according  to  Greek  fable,  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

Of  thefe  appellations  the  Greeks  certainly 
formed  their  Caftor  and  Pollux.  On  a bas-relief, 
in  Montfaucon  (Vol.  I.  PI.  27.),  is  a fliip,  repre- 
fented  as  arrived  fafe  in  port ; the  mailer  and 
crew  are  facrificing  to  Callor  and  Pollux,  for 
their  fafe  arrival,  as  the  infcription  fets  forth. 
AprENiAAS  APizTorENiAA  aioskopois,  i.  e.  Arge- 
nidas,  fon  of  Arillogenidas,  to  the  Diofcuri : 
under  the  fliip  is  etxan,  i.  e.  he  hath  performed 
his  vow,  «Ve<5w,  or  fome  fuch  word  being  un- 
derflood. 

In  every  medal  of  Pollux , he  is  accompanied 
by  a horfe.  The  Greeks  confounded  thefe 
deities.  Caftor  and  Pollux  were  both  made  raa^ 
rine  deities;  and  priefts  and  gods  were  all  com- 
prehended under  the  fame  names : which  made 
Cicero  fay ; At<wx«po »,  etiam  apud  Grsecos  mult  is 
modis  nominantur, 

Herodotus  was  a man  of  curiofity,  learning,  and 
experience,  and  had  travelled  through  a variety 
of  countries.  He  went  to  Dodona , to  know  who 
were  the  gods  they  worfliipped.  They  inge- 
nuoufly  owned,  that  they  did  not  even  know  the 
deities  to  whom  they  made  their  offerings ; that 

they 
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they  had  diflinguilhed  them  by  names  and  titles, 
but  thefe  were  adventitious,  and  of  late  date,  in 
companion  of  the  worfhip,  which  was  of  great 
antiquity.  Herodotus  then  concludes,  ii  that  theii 
nature  and  origin  had  always  been  a fecret  j and 
that  even  the  Pelafgi , who  lirft  introduced  them 
and  their  rites,  were  equally  unacquainted  with 
their  hiftory.” 

In  the  hiftory  and  language  of  the  defendants 
of  thofe  Pelafgi , only,  can 'their  names  and  titles 
be  explained ; that  is,  in  the  Irilh. 

In  this  language  we  find  Achs-al , an  angel,  the 
*7N'  achas-el  of  the  Phoenicians.*  Many 

Irilh  authors  write  axal , the  only  word  in  which 
the  x is  ufed.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  writ- 
ten E’fcnjx,  angelus,  nomen  a viro  magno  expo- 
nitur  tnh?  Achaz-el , polTefiio  Dei  (Bocharf). 

The  names  of  the  Cabiric  deities,  as  given  us 
by  the  Greek,  are  Axi'eres , Axiokerfas , and 
Axiokerfa. 

Bochart  derives  the  names  from  rntf  achaz , 
polleflio.  A Acres  pro  Cerere , Phosnicibus  erat 
achazi-eres , poffeflio  mea  terra,  ut 
Achuzius  pjolfeffio  mea  Deus.  Ex  Achuzi  fac- 
tum Axi  per  fyncopen,  ut  in  Graecorum  hif- 

toriis  Oxyares  ex  Perfico  Achafueros , 

vel 

3 Al  is  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  V*  al,  el.  Thus,  in  Irifli, 
As-al,  angejus  aquarum,  an  afs,  from  his  fuppofed  fagacity 
in  finding  fj)  water  in  the  deferts.  (See  Bryant  s Obf.  c.. 
Paffages  in  Script,  p.  19.) 
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vel  ut  alii  AJfuerus.  Et  in  libro  Enochi  apocrypho 
E’fwi'x  angeli  nomen,  he. 

However  difficult  the  explanation  of  thefe 
names  to  us,  undoubtedly  that  great  etymologic 
has  miftaken  the  firlt  part  of  the  compound, 
irntf  Acbas , or  rather  Abbs , is  fynonimous  to  ?y 
az  in  Hebrew,  and  to  Ajl  ard  in  Perfian,  writ- 
ten fometimes  Art , all  fignifying  ftrength,  power, 
&c.  In  Perfian,  we  find  the  proper  names, 
A j\  Ard-Jhir , ftrong  as  a lion ; Ardjhir 
dira  dufl , the  name  of  Ataxerxes  Longimanus  ; 
Ardjhir -babegan,  founder  of  the  dynafty  of  the 
SaJJanides ; Ardavan , and  Ardaban , ftrong 

guard  ; names  of  feveral  princes  of  ancient  India, 
Perfia,  Media.  (See  Richardfon,  at  D and 

T are  commutable.  Art  is  the  fame  as  Ard , 
fignifying  ojnnipotence  : hence,  in  Iriffi,  Art? 
God ; nart , power,  ftrength ; Art , and  Mac 
Art , proper  names.  tc  Art , Dieu  titre  d’hon- 
neur  donne  a plufieurs  princes  Arfacides , adopte 
auffi  par  les  Sajanides .”  (De  Sacy.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  explanation,  we  find 
many  old  authors ; Nicepborus , Conjlantine , 
Suidas , Zonaras , and  others  agree,  that 
Achfuerus,  or  Ahafuerus , the  hufband  of  EJiber , 
in  feripture,  was  Artaxerxes , who  was  the  fon  of 
Xerxes  ; therefore  in  the  compound  names 

of  thefe  deities,  is  fynonimous  to  Art , and  figni- 
fies  omnipotent. 

Again  we  find  an  Ocbus,  or  Acbus , fon  of 
Artaxerxes ; another  of  that  name,  prince  of 

I'qrlia, 
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Perfia,  who  refufed  to  vifit  his  native  country ; 
and  finally,  it  was  the  original  name  of  Darius 
Not  bus. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  compounded  names 
of  thefe  deities,  it  muft  be  mere  conje&ure.  We 
have  fhewn  that  Di-ofcar  was  the  god  of  mari- 
ners. Eirim  is  to  ride,  to  travel  by  land  ; in 
Chaldee  mis'  arah , iter  facere.  Caras  is  a fhip 
of  war,  a large  fhip.  Where  is  Caras , king  of 
fhips?  (Offian).  The  name  was  well  hit  off  by 
the  author.  And  Creas  is  death,  a fhrine,  &c., 
which  may  relate  to  Deimal , the  angelus  mortis, 
the  rus'mi  Dumahel  of  the  Chaldasans,  in 
whole  language  pp  Keres  fignifies  death,  and  in 
Arabic  the  fame  ; and  Crios  is  the  fun  in  Irifh. 
jBochart  therefore  concludes;  Omnino  igitur 
Achazikeres  vel  Axiokerfos , vocatur  Pluto  propter 
imperium  in  mortem  et  inferos  (Geog.  Sac.  p. 
395..).  It  appears  to  me  that  they  were  the 
gods  of  travellers  by  land , by  fea>  and  the  fun. 
The  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  through  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  was  the  rite  of  Sabianifm. 

In  like  manner  the  Curetes  may  be  derived 
from  words  of  the  like  import  in  the  Irifh,  fyno- 
nimous  to  Cabiri , fignifying  ftrong,  mighty.  Ca - 
hir,  ftrong,  the  god  Mars , which  became  a 
proper  name  ; as  Cahir  Conn , the  omnipotent 
Conn  ; Sir  Cahir  O'Dogharty , &c.  &c.  In  the 
plural  it  is  Cur  it  h ; as  Ceann  Cuirith , an  officer 
of  diftinttion,  commanding  many  ftrong  men, 
&c. ; in  Arabic  kahir.  “ Caherah,  and 
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Al  Caherah , a city  of  Egypt,  which  we  call 
Grand  Cairo.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  this. 
Giavhar , of  the  army  of  Moez  Ledinillah , firfl 
khalif  of  the  Fathimites , who  had  conquered  all 
Egypt,  ordered  the  foundation  of  a new  city  to 
be  laid,  which  was  done  under  the  horofcope  of 
Mars , called  by  the  Arabian  aftronomers  Caher , 
which  fignifies  conqueror.”  (D’Herbelot.)  Hence 
the  Irifh  Kearn , victory.  Ceani-duais,  the  re- 
ward of  victory,  athletic  laurel. 

I did  once  think,  with  Gebelin,  that  the  names 
of  thefe  deities  were  cyclic  and  allegorical,  from 
Iris,  or  Eris,  the  termination  of  the  firfl:  name, 
fignifying  an  ephemeris,  and  Crios , the  fun,  in 
the  fecond  compound  Axiokeres.  I believe  we 
are  now  nearer  the  truth. 

The  authors  of  the  Encyclopedic , ou,  Die* 
tionaire  raifonee  des  Sciences , in  the  feventh  vo- 
lume, explain  the  Cabiri  in  the  following  words. 
« Cabiri , pagan  divinities,  worfhipped  particu- 
larly in  the  ifland  of  Samothrace.  Thefe  gods 
were,  according  to  fome,  Pluto , Proferpine , and 
Ceres ; and,  according  to  others,  they  included 
all  the  great  deities  of  the  pagans.  The  name  is 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician.  Cabir  fignifies  great  and 
mighty. b Mnafeas  makes  three  gods ; Axieres 

(Ceres), 

b We  have  repeatedly  (hewn,  that  Color , in  Irifli,  has 
the  fame  fignification  ; as  in  Conn-colhar,  the  mighty.  Conn 
Catbal  va  Conn-colhar , the  warlike  fun  of  the  mighty  Conn, 
is  the  real  name  of  Charles  O'Connor.  I had  a correfpond- 
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(Ceres),  Axiokerfa  (Proferpine),  and  Axiokerfus 
(Pluto),  to  whom  Dionyfidorus  adds  a fourth 
named  Cafimillus  (Mercury).  They  believed 
that  thofe,  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  thefe 
gods,  obtained  their  willies ; but  their  priefts 
affe&'ed  fo  much  fecrecy  in  thefe  myfteries,  that 
it  was  efteemed  a facrilege  only  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  their  deities.  From  thence  it 
comes,  that  the  ancients  content  themfelves 
merely  to  fpeak  of  the  myfteries  of  Samothrace , 
and  of  the  worlhip  of  the  gods  Cabiri , as  a 
thing  moft  refpe&able  and  awful,  but  without 
entering  into  the  fmalleft  detail.  Abbe  Pluche 
fays,  that  the  figures  of  thefe  gods,  brought  from 
Egypt  into  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  into 
Greece,  wore  on  their  heads  leaves  and  branches, 
horns,  wings,  and  globes,  which,  he  fays,  ap- 
peared ridiculous  to  thofe,  who  did  not  compre- 
hend the  fignification  of  thefe  fymbols,  as  hap- 
pened to  Cambyfes , king  of  Perfia,  in  entering 
into  the  temple.  But  thefe  fame  figures,  fo  fin- 
gular  in  appearance,  reprefented  Ofiris,  Ifis , and 
Horus , who  fhewed  the  people  how  to  fave  them - 
f elves  from  the  ravages  of  water.  1 hus,  ac- 
cording to  Pluche,  all  this  myftery  was  no  mote 
than  to  teach  the  initiated  a very  fimple  and  com- 
mon precaution.  Origen , contra  Celfus , takes  the 

Cabiri  for  ancient  Perfians,  who  adored  the  fun 

and 

encc  with  him  of  many  years  continuance,  and  fo  he  always 
figned  his  name.  Behold  God  is  T33  cabir.  (Job,  xxxvi.  5.) 
Ar  aa'^3  kubir,  great,  illuftrious ; kuburea , power. 
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•and  moon . Hyde  is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
Cabiri , he  fays,  are  Gabri , a Perfian  word  a 
little  altered ; that  is,  from  the  Perfian  Gabre , or 
Gucbre , a fire  worfliipper,  they  formed  Cabiri. 
The  Cabiric  feads  were  celebrated  in  Lemnos 
and  Thebes:  it  was  faid  to  be  a very  ancient 
feafl,  even  anterior  to  Jupiter,  who,  they  fay, 
renewed  it.  The  Cabirics  were  celebrated  in  the 
night,  and  they  facrificed  children  of  a certain  age , 
as  a prefervative  again/I  the  dangers  of  the  fea. 
The  ceremony  of  confecration  confided  in  placing 
the  initiated  in  a throne,  about  which  the  prieds 
danced.0  The  infignia  of  initiation  was  a girdle 
of  purple  ribbon.  Attendance  at  the  facrifice 
of  the  Cabiri , was  an  afylum  to  all  fuch  as  had 
committed  murder.  The  reader  will  find  proofs 
of  all  we  have  advanced  in  Meurfius.”  (Ency- 
clop.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  Do&or 
Hyde’s  derivation  of  Cabiri  from  Guebre.  The 
derivation  of  the  lad  is  now  lod  even  to  the 
Perfians,  but  preferved  in  the  Irifli.  Gab  ham  is 
to  burn,  to  kindle  a fire.  Gabh,  pronounced 
Gou , for  Gabhar,  or  Gour , was  the  name  of  the 
officer  that  took  care  of  the  holy  fires  at  Tar  ah 
(See  Collect.  N°.  XII.)  j and  Gou  is  the  name  at 
this  day  for  a forge,  a blackfmith  ; and  gou  an 
teine  fignifies  to  dir  the  fire,  to  make  the  fire 

f f burn. 

c Thefe  are  called  Druids’  chairs,  in  Ireland,  by  our 
modern  antiquaries,  with  whom  all  is  Cchic,  Druidic, 
Belgic,  &c.  & c. 
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burn.  Every  reader  of  Perfian  hiftory  mud  re- 
tolled  Gou  the  fmith.  (See  Vindication,  p.  187.) 

Paufanias  fays,  tile  Anaces  were,  according  to 
fome  authors,  Cajiors , or  Caftor  and  Pollux , and, 
according  to  others,  the  Curette ; but  the  mod 
knowing  thought  they  were  Cabiri.  “ Whence 
Paufanias  doth  not  fpeak  as  if  he  reflected  on 
thofe  who  thought  themfelves  the  mod  knowing 
in  this  matter,  but  only  gives  this  opinion  asf 

mod  probable.”  (Montfaucon.) 

They  were  originally  named  Cobar , or  Cabar, 
and  Mann,  by  our  Aire-Coti,  the  founders  of 
this  worlhip,  lignifying  drong,  mighty,  omnipo- 
tent, but  particularly  over  feas.  Hence  “ Monah 
idolum  venerabantur  Arabes  eo  confilio,  ut  plu* 
vias  opportunas  impetrarent”  (Pocock,  Spec.  Arab. 
92.).  Ar.  manan , omnipotent  (Rich.). 

Beneficus,  Deus  (Scheid).  Manat,  robur, 

potentia  (Goh).  fr*  Mana , validus  et  firmus 
(ibid.).  lJU  Manaf,  nomen  ldoli  Arabia 
(ibid.)  See  Mann , God,  p.  89.  But  the  Di- 
efcar  was  Mannar? an , mann  of  the  waters,  the 
Naob  tonn , the  nabob  of  the  waves,  Neptune  ; he 
is  called  Mannarian  mac  Lir , the  fon  of  the 
fea.  Pie  is  deferibed  by  Iridi  poets  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  (they  having  lod  all  idea  of  the  an- 
cient mythology)*,  Ceanaoithe  amra  inis  Manann , 
a noble  merchant  of  the  ifle  oi  Mann.  L ua 
maire  is  dech  ro  boi  an  iartbar  domhuin , the  belt 
navigator  (pilot)  of  the  wedern  world.  Ro  jndad 

tre  deebji  gne  in  nimbe , he  was  powerful  m the 

heavens. 
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heavens.  Indeoir  in  darat  no  bith  in  tfoineand 
agus  in  doineand , agus  an  tan  con-claochlo  Bad 
ceachtar  de  ar  Re ; he  aflifled  in  producing  good 
and  bad  weather,  conjointly  with  Bad d (the  god 
of  wind),  and  the  moon.  Is  aire  fin  do  gairdis 
agus  breadbnam  dee  in  mara  De , agus  adaordis 
cor  ba  mac  don  muir  e ; for  this  reafon  he  is  faid 
to  be  the  god  of  the  feas,  and  mariners  worfhip 
him  as  the  fon  of  the  fea. 

This  is  probably  the  'Oft  mani  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  fuppofed  by  Schindler  to  be  Mercury ; 
and  the  name  may  be  derived  from  pft  mann , or 
manin , falfilago. 

The  Manx,  or  people  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  ori- 
ginally Irifh,  have  preferved  an  ancient  poem  on 
this  deity,  part  of  which  is  publilhed  in  my  Vin- 
dication, p.  510. 

We  fee  he  was  Lear , becaufe  he  was  Mac-lir , 
the  fon  of  the  fea ; and  hence  the  Cabiri  were 
called  Manes , and  Lares.  “ Varro  fimiliter 
hasfitans,  nunc  efle  illos”  (Cabiros)  “ Manes, 
et  ideo  Maniam  matrem  efte  cognominatam 
Larum ; nunc  antiquorum  fententias  fequens  lar- 
vas  effe  dicit  Lares , quad  quofdam  genios,  et 
fun&orum  animas  mortuorum”  (Arnobius  adv*. 
Gent.), 

In  fine,  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  knew  any 
thing  of  the  origin  of  the  worlhip  of  thefe  deities, 
which  began,  as  Strabo  fays,  with  the  Scythians 

Ff  2 of 

* Bad,  Perth  nomen  angeli  qui  priced  ventis  (Hyde). 
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of  Colchis , from  whom,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  the  Irifh  defcended.  It  is  therefore  in 
the  language  of  this  people  the  etymon  of  all 
the  various  epithets  of  thefe  deities  can  be  ex- 
plained ; all  which  we  find  fo  very  clear,  as  to 
confirm  and  firengthen  their  ancient  hifiory.  As 
a marine  deity,  Mann  was  readily  adopted  by 
the  Indians  for  Noah , whom,  it  is  thought,  they 
called  Menou ; though  I fhould  rather  deiive 
Menu  from  the  Irifh  Mionn , explained  in  Irifh 
documents  by  Tuifeach,  the  origin  or  indoles  of 
mankind,  as  Noah  is  often  efleemed  by  Pagan 
nations. 

Mann,  fign'fying  powerful,  mighty,  is  joined 
with  Saman , judge  of  hell.  Etrufci , ut  auguior, 
Summanum  vocarunt,  quafi  Manium  Deum,  Sum- 
mum  Manum , i.  e.  bonum  (Gori).  Hence  we 
find  Pluto  Summanus  with  the  Romans ; yet 
they  fill  1 are  ignorant  that  Summan,  or  Sam&rt, 
Was  the  angelus  mortis,  and  fynonimous  to 

Deimal. 

Baal  Aruch  fays,  the  Perfians  called  their 
priefis  Cabiri.  “ Perfce  vocant  facerdotes  fuos, 
pun  chabir  in — in  Talmud  fcpe  vocantur  facer- 
dotes Perfarum  CDnztn  chabirim „ et  in  fingulan 
-an  chabir , vel  Perfce  in  genere”  (Buxtorf). 
« Perfce  vocabant  O'nmD  comarim  (Irifh,  comar, 
n prieft),  i.  c.  facrificulos,  vel  facerdotes,  onnn 
chabirim , et  fuerunt  ifii  chabirim  peffimi,  gravi- 
terque  afiligentes  Jfraelem ” (Baal  Aruch).  Doc- 

toribus  Hebrceorum  prifcis  dicebatur,  nun  chabir , 

magifter, 
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magifler,  five  Rabbi  recens  creatus , titulo  quidera 
et  dignitate  magiflerii  au£lus,  fed  nondum  ad 
publicum  docendi  officium  vel  aptus,  aut  ordi- 
narie  vocatus”  (Buxt.),  from  chabar,  af- 
fociare,  confociare;  from  which  word  many  think 
the  Cabiric  deities  took  their  name.  Cabar ,. 
ftrong,  mighty,  powerful,  is  much  more  appli- 
cable to  a deity  ; and  the  Perfian  chabirim  were 
certainly  priefts  of  the  Cabiri , for  they  and  the 
Aire-Coti  were  one  people  at  the  formation  of 
this  religion. 

Strabo  gives  a very  different  relation  of  the 
Cabiri  in  thefe  words.  ‘c  Acujilaus , an  Argive 
by  birth,  fays,  that  Ca?nilus , the  fon  of  Vulcan. 
and  Cabira,  was  the  father  of  the  three  Cabiri, 
and  of  the  nymphs  Cabaridcc.  But  Pberecydcs 
reckons  nine  Corybantes , fons  of  Apollo,  by 
Rytia,  that  dwelt  in  Samothracia;  three  Cabiri, 
and  the  nymphs  Cabaridce , children  of  Vulcan 
and  Cabira,  daughter  of  Proteus,  who  had  all 
their  facred  myfleries,  efpecially  ip  femnos  and 
I/nbrus,  and  even  in  the  cities  of  the  Trojans. 
Their  names  are  myfterious.”  « Scepfius  holds 
it  probable  that  the  Curetce  anc}  Corybantes  are 
the  fame ; appointed  from  their  youth  for  the 
fervice  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  dance 
in  arms  in  their  myfleries ; and  are  fo  called 
a.™  rH  wfVTclovToc  Gulmv,  becaufe  they  leap  as  they 
walk.  Homer  calls  them  Betarmones  ; and,  be- 
caufe the  Corybantes  leap  with  a kind  of  enthu- 

fla  fm. 
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fafrti,  we  thence  call  thofe  by  that  name,  who 
aft  With  frenzy.  Some  fay  that  the  Idxi,  the 
firft  that  inhabited  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  were 
called  Dafiyli ; for  with  them  the  foot  and  the 
fuminit  of  the  mountain  had  but  one  name,  and 
all  the  extremities  of  them  were  confecrated  to 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  Sophocles  is  of  opinion, 
that  twe  five  firfi:  were  men  that  found  out  the  ufe 
of  iron,  and  other  things  ufeful  in  life  : that  they 
had  five  fillers,  and  that  it  was  from  the  number 
5,  that  they  were  called  Daclyli , or  fingers. 
Others  again  give  different  account ls,  and  thereby 
add  obfcurity  to  obfcurity . There  is  alfo  as  great 
a diverfity  of  opinion  about  their  names,  as  their 
number.  One  of  them  they  call  Salaminus , 
others  Damnaneus,  Hercules , and  Acmon.  Some 
will  have  it  that  they  were  natives  of  Ida,  and 
Others,  that  they  were  (hangers  that  came  and 
fettled  themfelves  there.  In  this,  however,  all 
are  agreed,  that  they  were  the  firfi  that  worked 
iron  upon  Mount  Ida . They  are  fufpefted  alfo  of 
being  irapofiors,  in  the  fervice  of  the  great 
mother.  It  is  likewife  believed  that  the  Cureta 
and  Corybantes  were  the  defendants  of  the Ida  an 
Daclyli ; that  the  firfi:  of  that  body,  born  in  the 
ifle  of  Crete , and  an  hundred  in  number,  were 
called  Idcean  Dattyli  j that  the  Carets  nine  m 
number,  defended  from  them;  and  that  each  of 
thefe  Curette  had  ten  fons,  who  were  alfo  called 
Idcean  Dattylu  Others  fay  that  the  Titans  gave 
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the  Corybantes  to  Rhea,  and  that  they  were 
armed  minifters,  come  from  the  country  of  the 
Badrians : others  again  will  have  it  that  they 
came  from  Colchis 

To  this  I mull  add  ; Strabo  afierts,  “ that  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Cabiri , and  the  like, 
were  included  not  only  a fet  of  perfons,  who  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  gods,  but  the  divinities  whom 
they  worfhipped.”  (See  Proem  to  Part  I. 
p.  xxii.) 

“ After  all  this  long  dory,”  fays  Montfaucon , 
“ it  appears,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  built 
upon  fuch  a diverfity  of  opinions  as  Strabo  has 
given.”'  (Antiq.  expl.  Vol.  I.  p.  191.) 

From  the  explanation  we  have  been  able  to 
give  from  the  Irifli  language,  the  claffic  reader 
will  fee  why  Di-ofcar,  the  god  protestor  of 
voyages  by  fea,  and  of  travellers  by  land,  the 
Naob-tonn , the  nabob  of  the  howling  roaring 
waves,  the  Ceann-ob , the  king  or  chief  of  the 
waters/  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  power  to  lay 
the  dorms  of  the  ocean,  and  qf  the  fandy  deferts, 

yet 

* See  Montfaucon’s  Antiq  Expl.  Vol.  V.  PI.  16. 

f Hence  the  Egyptians  named  Neptune  Canopus ; a deri- 
vation, I think,  preferable  to  their  deriving  it  from  the  ftar 
Canobus,  in  the  conllellation  Argo  (one  of  the  oldeft  of  the 
forty-eight  great  conftellations) ; a ftar,  as  Mr.  Maurice  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  could  only  fee  juft  fkirting  the  fouthern 
horizon.  However,  it  was  very  vifible  to  our  Indo-Scythx, 
when  exploring  the  fouthern  world  from  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  and  in  whofe  language  Arg  is  a fhi|). 
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yet  more  dangerous,  raifed  by  the  evil  daemon 
Deimal , is  fometimes  reprefented  as  a marine, 
and  fometimes  as  a terreftrial  deity,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ; for  he  was  Bal-kijie , lord  of  (hips, 
and  Bal-eocha,  lord  of  hories  and  camels,  the 
only  means  of  travelling.  Hence  we  fee  Neptune 
made  a horfe- breeder,  and  a horfe-racer,  by  the 
filly  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  a conteft  with 
Minerva , he  (truck  the  earth  with  his  trident, 
and  produced  a horfe.  On  medals  we  find  him 
fometimes  drawn  in  a chariot  on  the  waves,  by 
horfes  with  fifties’  tails,  and  at  others  by  natural 
horfes.  On  one  he  is  adtually  mounted  on  a 
four-footed  beaft,  with  his  trident  in  his  hand ; 
at  Athens  he  is  riding  a great  horfe,  purfuing  the 
giant  Polybotus  ; on  another  with  one  foot  on  a 
(tool,  with  the  trident  in  his  hand,  and  by  his 
fide  a (tar,  to  (hew  by  what  means  they  guided 
their  (hips  from  place  to  place.  On  another  he 
has  the  haft  only  of  the  trident  in  his  hand ; but 
the  artift,  not  having  room  to  exprefs  the  forks, 
mod  ingenioufly  placed  a crab  by  his  fide,  to  de- 
note that  he  was  a marine  deity  ; and  this  car- 
ries us'  back  to  Jacob's  prophecy  of  his  fons,  in 
confluence  of  Jofeph’s  dream  (p.  345.%  where 
he  likens  Zabulon  to  a fea-port,  and  a haven  for 
(hips ; playing  on  the  word  Zaba , a (hell* 

fi(h,  a marine  animal. 

...  . , " 

Servatius 
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Servatius  Gallaeus,  in  his  Dijfertationes  de 
Sibyllis , earumque  Oraculis , 4to  Amdel.  1688, 
explains  the  names  of  Hercules  Melicartus , and 
Hercules  Magufanus , to  be  the  Diofcar , or  god 
of  mariners.  He  combats  the  author  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Zealand,  who  quotes  the  infcription, 

Hercu/i 
Magufana 
M.  Primus 
Tertius 

V.  S.  L.  M. 

• t 

found  in  the  ifland  of  Valckeren,  who  will  have 
this  to  be  the  Grecian  Hercules.  “ Gallaeus 
proves  it  was  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  more  an- 
cient by  fix  hundred  years,  who,  according  to 
Procopius , led  the  Phoenicians  to  Egypt,  when 
(driven  from  Canaan  by  Jo£hua.” 

Philojlratus , in  the  fecond  book  pf  the  Life 
pf  Apollonius,  Ladantius , in  the  firft  book  of  his 
Inftitutes,  and  many  other  writers,  affert,  that 
this  Hercules  was  from  Phoenicia,  and  that  he 
travelled  over  mod  part  of  the  globe.  Appian 
tells  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  raifed  a temple  to 
his  honor  at  Cadiz,  and  that  he  was  from  Tyre, 
and  not  from  Thebes,  or  any  part  of  Greece. 

But,”  adds  Gallaeus,  “ if  we  had  no  other  tef- 

/ 

timony  of  his  being  a Phoenician  than  his  name, 
Magufanus,  it  is  fufficient,  for  the  word,  in  the 

Phoenician 
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Phoenician  language,  fignifies  a voyager  by  lea,  ^ 
mariner . It  is  very  common,”  adds  he,  “ to 
give,  as  furnames  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  the 
names  of  the  arts  they  had  invented. 

« As  to  his  coming  to  Zealand,  that  cannot  be 
deemed  extraordinary,  fince,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus Siculus , he  built  the  town  of  Ales  in  Gaul ; 
and  Ammianus  Marcelliniis  tells  us,  that  the  port 
and  fortrefs  of  Monaco  were  built  by  Hercules ; 
and  Suidas  afferts,  that  his  fon  Nemaufus  built  the 
city  of  Nifmes,  fo  called  from  his  name.  But,” 
fays  Gallseus,  “ if  he  had  never  been  m Zea- 
land, his  fame  might  have  been  carried  there  by 
Gauls  or  Spaniards,  and  the  Zealanders  might 
have  chofen  him  for  their  tutelar  god,  as  he  pie- 
fided  over  feas  and  harbours ; for  which  reafon 
the  Latins  called  him  Portumnus , as  the  Greeks 
did  Palemon , and  the  Phoenicians  m which 
is  the  fame  as  Melicartus.  For  it  is  certain  that 
Portumnus,  Palemon,  and  Melicartus,  are  fyno- 
nima,  and  are  the  fame  god,  who  had  under  his 
prote&ion  mariners  and  pilots.”  8 

To  this  author’s  obfervation  I mull  add,  that 
nnirn^n  melach-art  certainly  means  the  god  of 

mariners  (fee  p.  428,  and  431*);  and  Aireac’ 
uile , in  Irifll  and  Chaldman,  would  fignify  lord  of 

the  elements.  But,  as  to  Magufanus  fignifying 

a mariner, 

1 

g See  a critique  on  this  author,  Journal  des  Scaranr-, 
An.  i6U8- 
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a mariner,  or  voyager  by  fea,  I am  at  a lofs  for 
its  derivation,  and  always  thought  it  derived 
from  U715D  jiiagus , and  Hina,  meditari, 

ftudere,  docere. 
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Mysteria  Phallica,  myfteriis  Cabiricis 
per  omnem  terrarum  orbem  funt  conjuntt'a. 
(Faber  on  the  Cabiri,  Vol.  II.  p.  367.) 

Priapus,  fi  phyfice  confideretur,  idem  eft  ac 
Sol,  ejufque  lux  primigenia,  unde  vis  omnis 
feminatrix.  JEgyptii,  Hori  nomine,  eum  ita  co- 
luere,  ut  facerdotes,  paterna  facerdotia  accipientes, 
ei  primum  initiandos  efle  cenfuerint.  (Diodor. 
Sic.  L.  I. 

Priapi  initiationes,  et  myfteria  habes,  Nume- 
rorum,  c.  xxv. 

Les  Egyptiens,  les  Grecs,  et  Ies  Romains  ont 
eu  des  temples  dedies  a Priape,  fous  la  merae 
forme  que  celle  du  Lingam.  Les  Ifraelites 
adorerent  la  meme  figure,  et  lui  eleverent  des 
ftatues.  L’ecriture  fainte  nous  apprend  qu ' Af a, 
fils  de  Rob’oam,  empeclnv  fa  mere  Maacha  de  fa- 
crifier  a Priape , dont  il  brifa  le  fimulachre.  Les 
Juifs  fe  firent  initier ; les  Moabites  et  les  Ma- 
dianites  adoroient  fur  le  mont  Phegor.  On 
voit  la  figure  du  Lingam  en  bas  relief  fur  le  lin- 
teau  qui  entoure  le  cirque  de  Nifines , de  meme 

que 
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que  fur  le  portail  de  nos  anciennes  eglifes,  fur 
celui  de  la  cathedrale  de  Touloufe , et  de  quelques 
eglifes  de  Bour deem* : (Sonnerat,  Voy.  aux.  Ind. 
Vol.  I.  p.  180.).  ’"'VS  Baal-Phegor,  Moa- 

bitarum  idolum,  Priapum  elfe  cenfet  D.  Hie- 
ronymus. 

“ The  genius  of  antiquity,”  fays  Mr.  Maurice, 
“ delighted  in  myltery.  Dark  and  fecret,  as 
were  the  fubterraneous  vaults,  and  woody  re- 
cedes, in  which  the  fages  of  the  Eall  took  up 
their  refidence,  were  the  do&rines  therein  pro- 
mulgated. Their  theology  was  veiled  in  allegory 
and  hieroglyphics  3 their  philofophy  was  involved 
in  a circle  of  fymbols.  All  the  fublime  wifdom 
of  Afia,  however,  was  concentrated  and  difplayed 
in  the  Cave  of  Mithra,  which,  we  have  ol> 
ferved  from  Porphyry,  reprefented  the  world, 
and  contained  expreffive  emblems  of  the  various 
elements  of  nature.” 

“ I have  offered  very  cogent  arguments,”  adds 
Mr.  Maurice,  “ that  the  excavations  of  Sal/ette 
and  Elephanta  were  no  other  than  flupendous 
temples,  in  which  the  rites  of  that  deity,  though 
probably  under  a different  appellation,  were  per- 
formed. As  corroborative  evidence  of  my  affer- 
tions  in  that  refpeft,  I have  given  the  defcription 
of  two  augufl  temples  of  the  fun ; the  one  of 
aftonifhing  fplendor  at  Guzzurat,  which  was 
vifited  by  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  in  his  voyage  to 
India,  at  fo  remote  a period  as  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  ; and  the  other,  affirmed,  in  the  Ayeen 

Akbery, 
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Akbery,  to  have  been  erected  by  an  ancient 
rajah,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  magnitude, 
and  beautiful  fculpture,  than  the  former  for  its 
fplendor.  But,  fince  the  caverns  in  India  are  un- 
doubtedly of  a date  far  anterior  to  the  age  of  the 
fecond  Zoroajier , or  Zaratujht , who  flour  idled  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Porphyry,  firji  of  all,  in  the  mountain  ad- 
jacent to  Perfla,  confecrated  a natural  cave  in 
honour  of  Mithra,  the  father  of  the  univerfe ; 
and,  fince  Zoroafler  confecrated  the  cavern,  after 
his  vifit  to  the  Brahmins  of  India,  and  when  he 
had  already  been  inflrufted  in  the  profound  ar- 
cana of  that  altronomical  fcience,  for  which  they 
were  fo  diftinguiflied  in  antiquity ; there  arifes, 
from  this  collective  evidence,  proof,  little  Ids 
than  demonftrative,  that  certain  myfterious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  congenial  with  their  aflronomical 
and  theological  fpeculations,  were  inflituted,  and 
celebrated  in  thefie  caverns,  at  a period  prior  to 
thofe  celebrated  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
regions.” 

Porphyry , in  his  treatife  De  antro  Nymph  arum , 
treats  at  large  of  the  Mit.hr  a tic  caves,  of 
the  do&rines  taught,  and  the  worfliip  celebrated 
in  them.  He  obferves,  that  the  moll  ancient  of 
the  human  race,  before  they  were  fufltciently 
/killed  in  architecture  to  ere<ft  temples,  confecrated 
cells  and  caverns  to  the  Deity ; and  adds,  that, 
wherefoever  men  acknowledged  Mitiira  as  the 
fupreme  divinity,  they  performed  the  facred  rites 


in 
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in  caverns.  The  Pyreeia,  or  fire  temples,  are  of 
a far  later  date  than  the  periods  to  which  Por- 
phyry alludes,  and  owed  their  origin,  according 
to  the  Magi,  to  the  zeal  of  Zoroafler  to  preferve 
the  facred  flame,  which  defcended  from  heaven, 
from  extinction  by  the  tempeftuous  violence  of 
Itorms  and  rain.” 

“ In  thefe  caves,”  fays  Mr.  Maurice,  “ they 
kept  a portion  of  the  facred  fire  confiantly  and 
fervently  glowing.  The  radiant  and  fpotlefs 
image  of  celeftial  brightnefs  and  purity  was  never 
fuffered  to  be  extinguiflied,  nor  even  to  emit  a 
languid  ray,  but  continually  afcended  in  a pure 
bright  pyramid  of  flame,  fed  with  the  richell 
gums,  with  the  moll  fragrant  oils,  and  with  the 
mod  coflly  perfumes  of  the  Eafl.” 

“ We  read  in  Eufebius,”  fays  Porphyry, 
{i  that  Zoroafler  was  the  firft  who,  having  fixed 
upon  a cavern  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to 
Perfia,  formed  the  idea  of  confecrating  it  to 
Mithra  (the  fun)  ; that  is  to  fay,  having  made 
in  this  cavern  feveral  geometrical  divifions,  repre- 
fenting  the  feafons,  the  elements,  he  imitated, 
on  a fmall  fcale,  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the 
univerfe  by  Mithra.  After  Zoroafler,  it  be- 
came a cuflom  .to  confecrate  caverns  for  the  cele- 
bration of  myjleries .”  “ Such,”  fays  Volney, 

“ was  the  firft  projection  of  the  fphere.  Though 
the  Perfians  give  the  honor  ot  the  invention  to 
Zoroafler,  it  is  doubtlefs  due  to  the  Egyptians.” 
(Volney’s  Ruins,  p.  2 97.) 


Such 
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Such  are  the  aftronomical  ornaments  on  the 
(tones  in  the  Mithratic  cave  of  New  Grange , a 
name  corrupted  evidently  from  Grian  Uaigh,  the 
cave  of  the  fun.  The  engravings  are  a certain 
proof  of  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  conftru&ed, 
and  that  it  was  not  defigned  for  a granary,  or  a 
Daniih  fepulchre,  as  has  been  aflerted  by  a great 
pretender  to  a knowledge  in  Irifh  antiquities. 
Thefe  engravings  are  collected  in  PI.  XX. 

All,  who  have  vifited  this  cave,  fpeak  care- 
lefsly  of  fpiral  lines  and  concentric  circles  being 
carved  on  the  walls,  but  no  one  before  has  made 
exa&  drawings  of  them. 

At  the  upper  corner,  on  the  right,  are  the  fun 
and  moon  : under  them,  twelve  triangles,  on  the 
portion  of  a circle,  reprefen  ting  the  twelve  figns 
of  the  zodiac : beneath  them,  feven  lozenges, 
formed  on  the  fegment  of  a circle,  to  reprefen t 
the  feven  planets : then  follow  two  figures,  each 
compofed  of  feven  concentric  circles,  reprefent- 
ing  the  feven  Babhuns,  or  gates  of  the  fpheres 
of  purification,  through  which,  according  to 
Iialhed,  the  Hindoos  believe  the  tranfmigrating 
foul  is  doomed  to  pafs ; which,  fays  Maurice, 
had  a direct  allufion  to  the  feven  planets.’1  The 

g g feven 

h The  Brahmins  fuppofe  there  are  fourteen  Ihoobuns  or 
fpheres  ; feven  below,  and  fix  above  the  earth.  The  feven 
inferior  worlds  are  faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an  in- 
finite  variety  of  ferpents,  defcribed  in  every  mondrous  figure 
that  the  imagination  can  fugged.  The  earth  is  called  Bl>* <*, 
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feven  inferior,  fays  Irifli  mythology,  are  inha- 
bited by  Andras , or  infernal  deities  (Shaw)  5 
doubtlefs  fo  named  from  the  Onderah , or  abyfs 
of  intenfe  darknefs  of  the  Brahmins  (Maurice, 
Hid.  Hind.  Vol.  I.  p.  52.),  the  Narr-aice  of  the 
Irifli ; the  Naraca , or  abode  of  ferpents,  of  the 
Brahmins.  This,  in  Irifli,  is  the  region  of  Saman , 
whofe  feftival  is  dill  kept  in  Ireland  on  the  eve 
of  All  Saints.  Saman  was  the  judge  of  departed 
fouls,  the  Afuman  of  the  Perfians,  the  Tama  of 
the  Brahmins  (fee  p.  41). 

On  the  left  are  three  fpirals,  of  feven  volutes 
each,  emanating  from  one  Item,  which  certainly 
denoted  a Trinity;  fuch  as  the  triple  deity  of 
the  Hindoos,  Brahma , Vijhnou , and  Seeva , a 
triad  which  emanated  from  a fuperior  named 
Brahme. — “ It  is  God  alone  who  created  the 
univerfe  by  his  productive  power,  who  maintains 
it  by.  his  all-preferving  power,  and  who  will  de- 
flroy  (or  regenerate)  it  by  his  deflruCtive  (or  re- 
generative) power : fo  that  it  is  this  god  who  is 
reprefented  under  the  name  of  Three  Gods, 

who 

and  mankind  that  inhabit  it  Bboor-logue.  The  fphereS, 
gradually  afeending  from  thence,  are  ; 

iv  Bobur,  and  the  inhabitants  Bobur-Iogue. 

2.  Swergeh-logue. 

3.  Mahurr-logue. 

4.  Junneh-logue. 

5.  Tuppeh-Iogde. 

6.  Suttee-logue. 

(Halhed,  Pref.  to  Gentoo  Laws,  xliv*)  The  reader  will 
recoiled:  the  feven  gates  Oin  paffed  through,  in  the  Purga- 
tory of  St.  Patrick. 
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who  are  called  TrimourTi.”  (Sonnerat,  Vol. 
I»  p.  259.)  “ Their  indivifible  unity  in  the 

Indian  Trimourti ,”  fays  Maurice,  “ being  fo  ex- 
prefsly  fpecified,  evidently  proves  from  what  doc- 
trine the  fentiment  originally  flowed : even  from 
that  moft  ancient  do&rine,  the  perverflon  of 
which  gave  to  Chaldasa  its  three  Principles, 
to  Mithra  his  three  Properties  ; and  thence 
his  name  Tperwto-r,  which  induced  the  Phoenician 
Taut  to  fabricate  the  celebrated  mythological 
fymbol  of  the  circle,  ferpents,  and  wings.”  We 
fhall  follow  this  learned  author  a little  further,  as 
it  will  bring  us  home  to  our  Di-ofcar , or  Naob- 
tonn , that  is,  Bhrain , the  god  of  voyagers,  the 
nabob  of  the  waters.  “ Tavernier,”  adds  Mau- 
rice, “ on  entering  the  pagoda,  obferved  an  idol 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  fitting  crofs-Iegged 
after  the  Indian  fafliion,  upon  whofe  head  was 
placed  a triple  crown  ; and  from  this  four  horns 
extended  themfelves,  the  fymbols  of  the  rays  of 
glory,  denoting  the  deity  to  whom  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world  were  under  fubjedion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fame  author,  in  his  account  of  the 
Benares  pagoda,  the  deity  of  India  is  faluted  by 
proflrating  the  body  three  times ; and  to  this 
account  I fliall  add,  that  he  is  not  only  adorned 
with  a triple  crown,  and  worfihipped  by  a triple 
falutation,  but  he  bears  in  his  hands  a three- 
forked fceptra,  exhibiting  the  exatt  model,  or, 
rather,  to  fpeak  more  truly,  being  the  undoubted 
prototype  of  the  trident  of  the  Greek  Neptune. 

G g 2 On 
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On  that  fymbol  of  the  watery  deity  I beg  per-* 
million  (Maurice  fpeaks)  to  fubmit  to  the  reader 
a few  curfory  obfervations. 

“ The  very  unfatisfa&ory  reafons,  given  by 
mythologifts  for  the  alignment  of  the  trident  to 
that  defty,  exhibit  very  clear  evidence  of  its  being 
a fymbol  that  was  borrowed  from  fome  more  an- 
cient mythology,  and  did  not  naturally  or  origi- 
nally belong  to  Neptune.  Its  three  points,  or 
tines,  fome  of  them  affirm  to  fignify  the  different 
qualities  of  the  three  forts  of  waters  that  are 
upon  the  earth ; as,  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
which  are  fait ; the  waters  of  fountains,  which 
are  fweet ; and  the  water  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
which  in  a degree  partakes  of  both.  Others 
again  infill,  that  this  three-pronged  fceptre  al- 
ludes to  Neptune’s  threefold  power  over  the  fea, 
viz.  to  agitate,  to  ajfuage , and  to  preferve.  Thefe 
reafons  are  all  mighty  frivolous,  and  amount  to  a 
confeffion  of  their  total  ignorance  of  its  real 
meaning.” 

“ It  was,  in  the  moll  ancient  periods,  the  fceptre 
of  the  Indian  deity,  and  may  be  feen  in  the 
hands  of  that  deity  in  the  fourth  plate  of  M. 
DTIancarville’s  third  volume,  as  well  as  among 
. the  facred  fymbols  fculptured  in  the  Elcphanta 
cavern.” 

Under  this  fymbol  of  three  fpirals,  in  our  cave, 
are  the  four  elements , expreffed  by  fpur  lmall  cii  - 
cles,  denoting  the  power  of  the  triad  united, 
over  earth,  fire , air , water ; and  in  the  centre 
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is  a fquare,  to  reprefent  the  Neamb-acas the  ce- 
leftial  tether  of  the  Irifli  mythologifts,  and  the 
AKASS  of  the  Brahmins.  “ Akafs , an  inyifible 
element,  pofleffing  the  quality  of  conveying 
found.  It  produced  air , a palpable  element ; 
jire , a vifible  element ; water , a fluid  element ; 
and  earth , a folid  dement. ” (Tranflation  of  an 
Indian  Saftra.) 

“ The  Akafs , in  another  part,  is  explained  to 
be,  a kind  of  celeftial  element,  pure,  impalpable, 
and  unrefifting,  in  which  the  planets  move,  and 
feems  to  be  of  kindred  with  the  doctrine  of  air 
rarefied  into  asther,  maintained  by  their  Stoic 
philofophers.”  (Maurice,  Hift,  of  Hind.  Vol.  I. 
p.  64.) 

<c  The  five  elements,  for  the  Hindoos  add  to 
the  four  a fubtile  aether,  which  they  call  Akafs, 
and  fuppofe  to  be  the  medium  of  found. ” (Hal- 
lied,  Gent.  Laws,  xxxiv.)  This  is  well  exprefled 
by  the  undulating  flrokes  round  the  elements  in 
our  figure. 

<c  The  Pythagoreans  believe  the  (nrr)  PYR 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
earth  to  be  neither  fixed  nor  central,  but  in  con- 
tinual motion  round  the  PYR.”  Yet,  in  another 
place,  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  doftrine, 
lays;  “ Some  fay  the  HELIUS  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  whole.”  rtvtf  jj.’<rov  TrxSJvv  rov  HAION.  See 
a very  learned  diflertation  on  the  word  nr?  by 
G.  Penn,  Efq.,  in  the  Oriental  Colle&ions,  Vol. 

I.  p. 

* Ncamhacas , xther  (Shaw) ; Neamh , heavenly,  celcfli.il. 
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I.  p.  343.,  where  he  produces  many  authorities 
to  proye3  that  PYR  means  the  Sun,  and  not 
iEther. 

tc  The  PYRRHIC  dance,”  fays  Mr.  Bryant, 
was  originally  an  Egyptian  dance,  praCtifed  by 
the  priefts,  round  a large  fire,  in  honour  of  the 
SUN,  whofe  orbit  tfiey  affeCted  to  defcribe ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  circular- 
dances  of  the  Dervifes,  in  the  Eaft,  arq  the  re- 
mains of  thefe  ancient  cuftoms.” 

Here  then  is  the  origin  of  the  Deafol , or  cir- 
cular dance,  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  of  which  I have 
treated  fully  in  my  Vindication,  p.  475,  and 
which  mnfl  be  refumed  in  the  Effay  on  the 
Aflronomy  of  the  ancient  Irilh,  where  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  Irifli  placed  the  fun  in  the  centre 
of  the  univerfe.  We  have  in  this  volume  fliewn, 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  when  all  Europe  were  ignorant  of  its  real 
form  (p.  314). 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  left  hand  niche  of 
this  Mithratic  cave,  at  New  Grange,  is  an  infcrip- 
tion,  the  form  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodep 
cut  annexed  (PI.  XXI.) ; the  characters  are  from 
two  to  fix  inches  high. 


PI.  XXL 
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Governor 
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Infcription  in  the  Mithratic  Cave  of  New  Grange. 
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Governor  Pownal  obferves,  thefe  chara&ers 
are  evidently  neither  Runic,  Saxon , nor  Irijh. 
They  have  been  compared  with  all  the  exemplars 
of  every  northern  chara&er,  but  no  traces  of 
any  likenefs  have  been  found  between  them. 

The  Governor  then  concludes  that  they  are 
Phoenician  numerals,  and,  thinking  this  cave  had 
been  originally  a cemetery,  that  the  infeription 
belonged  to  fome  Phoenician  monument  formerly 
eretted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  about  ten 
miles  diflant ; and  that  this  ftone  became  a pecu- 
liar means  of  its  being  a fingular  in/lance  of  the 
prefer  vation  of  the  only  Eajlern  or  Phoenician  in- 
feription found  in  thefe  countries.  (Archaeol.  Vol. 
II.)  In  this  diflertation,  and  feveral  others,  the 
Governor  expreffes  his  belief,  that  a Phoenician 
colony  did  fettle  in  the  Britannic  ifles. 

If  the  reader  will  compare  this  infeription  with 
the  various  Phoenician  alphabets  given  by  Abbe 
Barthelemy,  I think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  two  firft  letters  are  MI,  and  the  word  may 
read  Mithrak , the  Chaldman  name  of  Mithra. 

The  word  j Bah hun  in  Irifli,  and  Boobuns  in 
Sanfcrit,  which  Mr.  Maurice  properly  tranflates 
Gates,  fignifies  the  gates  of  a furrounding  wall, 
whether  circular  or  angular,  and  hence  came  to 
fignify  the  fphere,  or  furround,  in  which  fuch 
gates  are  made. 

V 

J)abhun  (jbavuri),  a bawn  (Shaw).  Sonn 
ca  jlean , i.  e.  Caijlan  da'mgean  ni  ag  a mbeith, 
babhun  na  tim  ceall  (O’Clery)j  i.  e.  Sonn  caiflean 

, fignikes, 
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fignifies,  a ftrong  or  fortified  cattle,  with  gates, 
in  the  furrounding  (fortification).  The  word  is 
pronounced  bavun , and  by  the  Englifh  bawn 
(Shaw).  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  each  Scotch 
and  Englifh  fettler  in  Ireland  was  obliged  to 
build  a cattle,  with  a bawn  about  it,  with  gates 
to  drive  the  cattle  in  at  nights,  for  fecurity 
againtt  the  Irifh  (Pinnar’s  Survey  of  Ireland). 
Ar.  babain , the  gates,  a town  in  Arabia 

on  the  Perfian  gulph  (Rich).  Ch.  babia , 
janua.  Again,  Sonn,  a fortification ; Ch.  pi 
Zoun,  armata  ; Ar.  Sawn , a defence. 

<c  After  having  produced  thefe  pafifages,  rela?. 
tive  to  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  through 
the  various  animal  manfions,  let  us  confider  the 
Mctempfychofis  in  a ttill  more  exalted  point  of 
view  : let  us  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  foul  up 
the  grand  SIDEREAL  LADDER  of  feven 
GATES,  and  through  the  revolving  fpheres, 
which  are  called  in  India  BOOBUNS  of  purifi- 
cation.” (Maurice,  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  II.  p.  315.) 

But  this  Mithratic  cave  is  a dome  elevated  on  a 
crofs , and  therefore  mutt  have  been  Danifh,  con- 
ftru£ted  fince  Chrittianity,  fays  our  pedagogue  in 
Irifh  antiquities.  “ Almott  all  the  Indian  tem- 
ples/’ fays  that  learned  antiquary  Mr.  Maurice, 
“ whether  fabricated  in  the  form  of  a cross,  as 
that  of  Mathura  and  Benares,  or  in  any  other 
falhion,  except  that  of  the  pyramid,  have  high 
domes  in  the  centre.”  (Ind.  Ant.  VoJ.  III.  p. 
51 1.)  “Let  not  the  piety  of  the  believing 

Chrittian 
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Chriftian  be  offended  at  the  preceding  affertion, 
that  the  CROSS  was  one  of  the  mod  ufual 
fymbols  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and 
India ; equally  honoured  in  the  Gentile  and  the 
Chriftian  world.”  (Ind.  Ant.  Vol,  II.  p.  387.) 
See  p.  229,  of  this  volume. 

In  what  manner  could  three  altars  have  been 
made,  in  a circular  dome,  to  the  Diofcari  Triad , 
but  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  the  gallery  of  en- 

O 

trance,  completing  the  figure  °-| 

O 

This  triad  confifted  of  Di-ofcar , the  god  of 
voyagers,  alias  Braine , and  fometimes  long,  a 
fhip,  added  to  the  name,  as,  Braine-loinge 
(O’Clery);  of  Deimal , the  god  of  winds,  and 
of  death,  alias  Ke-Sheol ; and  of  Tauloc , the  fun, 
who  had  no  lefs  than  thirty  different  names,  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  Agronomical  Effay. 

Braine,  pronounced  Vraine,  is  unqueftionably 
the  Varana  or  Neptune  of  the  Hindoos.  “ Magh- 
Bhreine,  vulgo  Magh-Reine , the  ocean,  literally, 
the  plains  of  Bhreine,  a poetical  expreffion ; fo 
named,  I fuppofe,  from  fome  famous  fea  com- 
mander (Ch.  O’Connor). k The  feaft  of  water, 
of  the  Japonefe  and  Chinefe,  is  held  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  moon  in  June;  on  which  day  they 
run  here  and  there,  in  gondolas,  on  the  water, 

repeating 

k And  thefe  were  the  plains  of  Neptune’s  horfes  with 
the  Hindoos,  as  we  may  judge  by  their  Af  hummeed  Jugg, 
or  horfe  facrifice.  “ The  place  where  this  horfe  remains  is 
the  great  ocean.”  (Halhcd’s  Laws  of  the  Gentoos,  XX.) 
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repeating  and  crying  out  Peirun , Peirun.  This 
Peirun , they  fay,  was  a rich  and  virtuous  king, 
of  a very  rich  and  fertile  ifland,  His  fubje&s, 
being  very  rich  and  luxurious,  became  fo  wicked 
and  corrupt,  that  they  drew  down  the  vengeance 
of  heaven,  and  the  ifland  was  fwallowed  up  in 
the  fea.  Peirun , beloved  of  the  gods,  was  ad- 
vifed  of  the  cataftrophe,  and  faved  hirpfelf  in  a 
Jhip , and,  having  retired  to  another  country  with 
his  family,  he  difappeared,  and  no  one  could  tell 
what  became  of  him.  (Kempfer,  Hill.  Jap.j 
What  a melange  of  facred  and  profane  hiftory, 
like  the  Mann  of  the  Irifli,  and  Menu  of  the 
Indian  mythology ! 

We  now  come  to  the  defeription  of  another 
Mithratic  Cave,  on  a very  different  conT 
ftru&ion.  It  is  a cave  in  which  the  votaries  of 
Mithra  underwent  the  trial  of  probation. 

For  the  difeovery  of  this  cave  we  are  indebted 
to  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  Sir  Walter  Synnott, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Allott,  Dean  of  Raphoe.1 

On  the  glebe  of  Annagh-clogh-mullen , in  the 
parilh  of  Killeavy , county  of  Armagh,  (lands  a 
very  large  cairn  of  (tones,  about  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  above  twelve  feet  in  height.  About 
twenty  feet  from  one  end,  two  (tones  appeared, 
confiderably  higher  than  the  reft,  as  reprefented 
in  the  view,  PI.  XXIII.  It  was  fuggefted  by  Sir 

W.  Synnott, 

1 If  gentlemen,  on  whofe  eflates  cairns  are  found,  would 
be  at  the  trouble  of  opening  them,  they  would  afford  much 
matter  for  the  antiquary  and  the  hiflorian. 
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W.  Synnot,  that,  if  this  cairn  was  examined, 
there  would  probably  be  difcovered  fome  antique 
urns.  The  cairn  was  opened  about  twenty- 
three  feet  from  where  the  two  ftones  rofe  above 
the  reft  : the  labourers  foon  difcovered  the  third 
chamber  in  the  ground  plan  (PI.  XXII.).  There 
appearing  evidently  to  be  fmall  low  doors  from 
this  into  other  apartments,  it  was  conjectured, 
that  the  two  tall  ftones  might  pofftbly  indicate 
the  entrance  into  the  building.  All  rocks  and 
ftones  being  cleared  away,  that  were  in  front  of 
thefe  pyramidal  ftones,  to  the  bafe,  to  their  great 
furprize,  the  building  exhibited  a regular  front, 
with  a low  door  of  entrance ; of  all  which  Lady 
Synnott  made  elegant  drawings  on  a large  fcale, 
from  which  the  Plate  XXIII.  is  taken,  defcribing 
the  view  of  the  earn,  the  entrance,  and  fection. 
Dean  Allot,  determined  to  preferve  this  piece  of 
antiquity  as  much  as  in  his  power,  enefofed  it 
with  a ditch,  and  planted  a number  of  foreft- 
trees  round  the  whole,  which  have  in  general 
thriven  very  well,  notwithftanding  their  very 
expofed  fituation. 

The  building  confifts  of  four  apartments ; the 
firft  eight  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  fix  inches 
loner ; the  fecond  fix  feet  fix  inches  wide,  and  fix 
feet  long  ; the  third  fix  feet  two  inches  wide, 
and  fix  feet  eight  inches  long ; the  fourth  two 
feet  wide,  and  fix  feet  long.  In  the  front  is  a 
femicircular  porch,  of  rude  ftones,  thirty-three 
feet  iu  diameter ; and  at  eight  feet  from  the  door 

. . of 
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of  entrance  are  two  pillars,  or  phalli , nine  feet 
high,1"  one  on  each  fide.  The  chambers  are 
arched  with  dry  corbelling  hones,  as  at  New- 
Grange,  covered  at  top  with  a flag  about  three 
feet  broad ; the  arch  fprings  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  roof  and  door-cafes  in 
feme  places  are  deflroyed. 

Since  the  foregoing  flieets  were  printed  off. 
Dean  Allot  informs  me,  that,  on  re-infpe&ion  of 
the  cairn,  he  obferved,  that  this  cave  of  Anagh - 
clogh-mullen  did  not  extend  to  the  centre  of  the 
cairn  \ and  on  the  oppofite  fide  he  obferved  two 
obelilks  (or  phalli')  rifing  up  above  the  refl,  as 
in  the  firft  view,  and  thinks  thefe  betoken  the 
entrance  into  a fecond  cave,  which  may  meet  the 
extremity  of  the  firfl,  in  the  centre  of  the  cairn. 
From  the  Dean  I learn  all'o,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  cairn  hands  an  altar,  named 
Leac-Barkat , that  is,  the  altar  of  a giant  fo 
named,  as  the  peafants  informed  him,  but  which 
fignifies  only  the  facred  or  blefled  altar  (pT"Q); 
fee  p.  153.  And,  not  far  diflant,  another  altar, 
named  Cailcc , which  Smith  defcribes,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  County  of  Cork,  as  the  altar  of  a 

giantefs 

n>  Lucian  tells  us,  that,  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  at 
Hieropolis,  they  had  Priapus’s  three  hundred  cubits  high  ; 
into  one  of  which  a man  got  up  twice  a year,  and  dwelt 
feven  days  together  at  the  top  of  the  phallus , that  he  might 
converfe  with  the  gods  above,  and  pray  for  the  profperity 
of  Syria,  as  the  prayets  are  better  heard  by  the  gods  for 
being  near  at  haDd.  This  phallus  muft  have  been  a 
round  tower. 
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giantefs  that  devoured  all  the  children  in  the 
neighbourhood,  correfponding  with  the  deflruc- 
tive  goddefs  Calec  of  the  Brahmins,  whofe  neck 
is  ornamented  with  a chain  of  human  ikulls,  de- 
feriptive  of  the  human  facrifices  which  were  an- 
ciently offered  to  her  in  Hindoflan.  (Sir  Wm. 
Jones,  Af.  Ref.  Vol.  I.  p.  265.  Wilkins,  Hec- 
topades,  p.  212.  Maurice,  Ind.  Antiq.  Vol. 
XI.  p.  182.).  All  which  tend  to  confirm, 
that  this  was  a Cabiric  cave,  facred  to  the  Di - 
cfcari ; for  the  Bal-phearha  of  the  Irifh,  the 
Phallus  and  Priapus  of  the  Greeks,  was  alfo  a 
marine  and  an  aquatic  deity,  the  nVD  *?yzi  Baal- 
pcor  of  the  Moabites,  the  Peor-apis  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Priapus  of  Greece  ; to  whom,  according 
to  Orpheus  (Hymn  10,  ad  Panem ),  e«s» 

10  /SoOuppov  i^p,  the  unwearied,  and  fathomlefs  ocean 
is  fubjedl , and  who  was  alfo  the  god  of  fprings 
and  fountains ; whence,  in  Irifli,  Phior-uifce , the 
water  of  Peor , that  is,  pure  fountain  water, 
fpring  water.  Hence  the  Af-al,  the  angelus 
aquarum  (the  afs)  of  the  Irifli,  was  the  conflant 
companion  of  the  obfeene  deity,  Priapus  of 
Greece. 

Baal-Peor , idolum  Moabitarum,  quern  nos 
Priapum  poffumus  nominare  (Hieron.  in  Ho- 
feam,  L.  II.  c.  9.).  Baal-Peor , idolum  Moab, 
quern  Latini  Priapum  vocant  (Ifidor.  Orig.  L. 
VIII.  p.  1025.).  Hence  the  Irifli  fearai , and 
the  Arabic  afhar , coire  ; furuj , pudenda.  iHE)n 
he  phira , cognomen  Pharaonis,  quoniam  pallive 

coivit 
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coivit  (D.  de  Pomis).  See  the  learned  Bryant's 
obfervations  on  feveral  paflages  in  fcripture, 
p.  56.  But  on  this  fubjeft, 

Multo  plura  quam  voluiiTem. 

— »®<< — 

Observation. 

It  is  probable:  the  votary  was  fir  ft  placed  in  the 
furthermoft  cave,  where  he  had  juft  room  to  lie 
down,  and  was  removed  by  degrees  to  the  out- 
ward cave.  Here,  I fuppofe,  like  the  Perfians, 
he  was  obliged  to  undergo  a fiery  trial,  by 
palling  feven  times  through  the  facred  fire,  and 
each  time  to  plunge  himfelf  into  cold  water. 
Having  undergone  all  thefe  torturing  trials  with 
becoming  patience  and  fortitude,  he  was  declared 
a proper  fubject  for  initiation.  He  then  went 
through  two  baptifims , which  walhed  from  his 
foul  the  ftains  he  had  contra&ed,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  prior  to  initiation  ; and,  hav- 
ing offered  bread  and  water , with  a certain  form 
of  prayer,  a crown  was  prefented  to  him  on  the 
point  of  a fvvord,"  on  which  he  was  taught  to 
anfwer,  Mithra  is  my  Crown.  He  was 
then  obliged  to  bind  himfelf,  by  the  moft  folemn 
oath,  with  horrible  imprecations,  never  to  divulge 
one  fingle  article  of  all  that  had  been  communi- 
cated 

n Small  crowns  of  gold  are  often  found  in  our  bogs,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  belonged  to  images;  they  are  mithratic 


crowns. 
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cated  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  initiation. 
He  was  then  brought  out  of  the  cave  into  the 
femicircular  porch,  and  the  pyrrhic  dance,  the 
deafol  of  the  Irifh,  began  ; i.  e.  m diz-zel  of 
the  Jews  (Z.  David,  p.  41.),  fignifying  the 
dance  in  the  Jhade , under  the  lhade  of  the 
grove ; the  chorus  of  Neamha-fabafa,  i.  e.  the 
Phallic  365  echoed  through  the  lkies,°  and  the 
Tailtean  ended  in  proclaiming  the  candidate  a 
Lion  of  the  Sun. 

The  plan  of  this  cave  feems  well  appropriated 
to  this  ceremony. 

6C  Notwithftandlng  the  abfurd  geographical 
notions  of  the  Hindoos,”  fays  Mr.  Maurice, 
yet  there  is  every  reafon,  from  the  do&rine  of 
the  feven  Bobuns,  or  purifying  fpheres,  through 
which  they  fuppofed  the  tranfmigrating  foul  to 
pafs;  and  from  the  circular  dance,  in  which, 
according  to  the  hiflorian  Lucian,  in  his  Treatife 
de  faltatione , they  worfhipped  the  orb  of  the  fun ; 
to  believe  they  had,  in  the  mod  early  periods, 
difcovered  that  the  earth  in  form  was  spheri- 
cal, and  that  the  Planets  revolved  round  the 
Sun.’* 

Here  I mud  beg  leave  to  refrefh  the  reader’s 
memory,  that  Feargil , an  Irifhman,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  for  averting  the  doftrine  of 
Antipodes , when  all  Europe  was.  involved  in 
darknefs  (fee  p.  31 4.).  From  whence  could 

Feargil 

0 Neamb , veretrum  (Lhwyd,  O’Clery).  P.  Hamad. 
(Sec  p.  365  ) 
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Feargil  receive  this  knowledge  but  from  agrono- 
mical MSS.  in  his  native  tongue,  now  loft. 


I {hall  conclude  with  a repetition  of  a paflage 
from  Sir  William  Jones,  which  may  poffibly 
have  fome  weight  with  the  infidels  in  Irilh 
hiftory. 

“ It  has  been  proved,”  fays  he,  “ by  clear 
evidence,  and  plain  reafoning,  that  a powerful 
monarchy  was  eftabliflied  in  Iran , long  before 
the  ' AJfyrian , or  Pijhdadi  government : that  it 
was  in  truth  a Hindoo  monarchy ; though,  if  any 
chufe  to  call  it  Cufian , Cafdean , or  Scythian, 
we  (hall  not  enter  into  a debate  on  mere  names : 
that  it  fubfifted  many  centuries,  and  that  its 
hiftory  has  been  ingrafted  on  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos, who  founded  the  monarchies  of  Ayodhya, 
and  Indraprejlha : that  the  language  of  the  firft 
Perfian  empire  was  the  mother  of  the  Sanfcrit , 
and  confequently  of  the  Zend  and  Parfi , as  well 
as  of  the  Greek , Latin , and  Gothic  : that  the 
language  of  the  Affyrians  was  the  parent  of  the 
C.haldaic  and  Pahlavi;  and  that  the  primary 
Tartarian  language  alfo  had  been  current  in  the 
fame  empire : although,  as  the  Tartars  had  no 
books,  or  even  letters,  we  cannot  with  certainty 
trace  their  unpolifhed  and  variable  idioms.  We 

h h . difeover, 
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difcover,  therefore,  in  Perfia,  at  the  earlieft 
dawn  of  hiftory,  the  three  diftinft  races  of  men, 
whom  we  defcribed,  on  former  occafions,  as  pof- 
feiTors  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Tartary;  and 
whether  they  were  colle&ed  in  Iran  from  diftant 
regions,  or  diverged  from  it,  as  from  a common 
centre,  we  Ihall  eafily  determine  by  the  follow- 
ing confiderations. — Let  us  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  central  pofition  of  Iran , which  is 
bounded  by  Arabia,  by  Tartary,  and  by  India, 
whilft  Arabia  lies  contiguous  to  Iran  only,  but  is 
remote  from  Tartary,  and  divided  even  from  the 
Ikirts  of  India  by  a confiderable  gulf  No 
country,  therefore,  but  Perfia , feems  likely  to 
have  fent  forth  its  colonies  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Alia.  The  Brahmans  could  never  have 
migrated  from  India  to  Iran , becaufe  they  are 
exprefsiy  forbidden,  by  their  oldefl  exifting  laws, 
to  leave  the  region,  which  they  inhabit  to  this 
day.  The  Arabs  have  not  even  a tradition  of 
an  emigration  into  Perfia  before  Mohammed,  nor 
had  they  indeed  any  inducement  to  quit  their 
beautiful  and  extenfive  domains ; and  as  to  the 
Tartars , we  have  no  trace  in  hiftory  of  their 
departure  from  their  plains  and  forefts,  till  the 
invafion  of  the  Medes,  who,  according  to  etymo- 
logifts,  were  the  fons  of  Madai , and  even  they 
were  conducted  by  princes  of  Aflyrian  family. 
The  three  races,  therefore,  whom  we  already 
mentioned  (and  more  than  three  we  have  not 

yet 
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yet  found),  migrated  from  Iran , as  from  their 
common  country.  And  thus  the  SAXON 
CHRONICLE,  I prefume  from  .good  authority, 
brings  the  fil'd:  inhabitants  of  BRITAIN  from 
ARMENIA  ; while  a late  very  learned  writer 
concludes,  after  all  his  laborious  refearches,  that 
the  Goths  or  Scythians  came  from  Persia  ; 
and  another  contends,  with  great  force , thatboth 
the  IRISH  and  OLD  BRITONS  proceeded  fe~ 
verally  from  the  borders  of  the  CASPIAN  : a 
coincidence  of  conclufions,  from  different  media, 
by  perfons  wholly  unconnected,  which  could 
fcarce  have  happened,  if  they  were  not  grounded 
on  folid  principles.  We  may  therefore  hold  this 
propofition  firmly  eftabliflied,  that  Iran , or  Per - 
fia , in  its  largeft  fenfe,  was  the  true  centre  of  po- 
pulation., of  knowledge,  of  languages , and  of  arts; 
which,  inftead  of  travelling  weffward  only,  as  it 
has  been  fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eaffward,  as 
might  with  equal  reafon  have  been  aflerted,  were 
expanded  in  all  directions  to  all  the  regions  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  Hindoo  race  had  fettled 
under  various  denominations.” 

DoCtor  Barton,  after  examining  the  hiftory  of 
ancient  nations,  and  comparing  the  languages  of 
the  Old  and  New  world,  concludes  almoff  in 
the  very  words  of  Sir  William  Jones.  “ Philo- 
fophers,”  fays  he,  “ will  ultimately  repofe  in  the 
belief,  that  Afia  has  been  the  principal  foundery 
of  the  human  kind ; and  Iran , or  Perfia , will  be 

H h 2 confidered 
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confidered  as  one  of  the  cradles,  from  which  the 
fpecies  took  their  departure  to  people  the  various 
regions  of  the  earth  ” (Tr.  Phil.  Soc.  Philadel- 
phia, Vol.  VI.  p.  i.) 
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— - built  Babylon  and  the  great  tower  - - 139 

Scythian  hiftory  not  as  barren  as  the  country  - 46 

Sead  of  the  Irifh,  an  ornament,  the  Saad  of  the 

\ 

Chaldrcans  - - - - - - 21 1 

Sept,  a clan  or  tribe  - - - - 57 

Seven,  a facred  number  with  the  Hindoos  - - 35 

■ , a facred  number  with  the  pagan  Irifh  and 

Brahmins  - * - - - ib. 

Shannon  river,  origin  of  its  name  - - - 35 

, the  Ganges  fo  called  ...  ib, 

Shiol,  hell,  the  Sheol  of  fcripture  - - - < 306 

Skulls  of  the  enemy,  made  goblets  by  the  Irifh, 

Arabs,  and  Perfians  ....  275 
Soghdiana,  ancient  Scythians  in  ; etymon  of-  the  name  28 
Stonehenge,  pagan  temple  in  England,  explained. 

See  Choir  Gaur  ....  339 

Suir,  or  Soor,  the  name  of  the  Indus  and  Euphrates 

rivers,  and  of  a river  in  Ireland  - -33 

Sybil,  a derivation  of  the  name  ; a cycle  - - 405 


Tiiltean, 
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Tailtean,  annual  feflivals,  in  honour  of  the  marriage 

of  the  fun  and  moon.  Cabiric  rites  there  - 216 

Taiitain  initiated  in  the  orgia  of  Mithras,  brought 

forth  on  that  day  - - - - 274 

Tarkim,  a burial  cam  - - - - • 292 

The  fame  conical  earns  are  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 40  feet  high,  and  420  feet  in  the  bafe ; 
containing,  it  is  fuppofed,  many  thoufand  fkele- 
tons,  in  regular  flxata.  (Tr.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc. 


Vol.  VI.  p.  1.  by  Bifhop  Madifon.) 

Topographical  names,  Irifh.  and  oriental  - -47 

Towers.  Round  towers,  were  fire-towers  - - 121 

— , common  with  the  Caucali  - " 124 

, round'  towers,  like  thofe  of  Ireland,  tem- 
ples of  the  ancient  Brahmins  - - - 133 

Towers,  named  Kill,  and  why  - 137 

derivation  of  the  word  ; fignifies  fire  - 140 

— — — — , names  of  many,  derived  from  fire  - - 154 


Tuis-tree,  bark  of,  ufed  by  the  Indians  and  Irifh.  to 
write  on  - 

U. 

Urns,  found  in  Ireland  and  the  Eaft 
, to  bury  in,  ordered  by  Zoroalter 

/ 

V. 

Virgilius,  alias  Feargil,  an  Irifh  aflronomer, 
taught  the  Antipodes  - 

W. 

Waldenfe  language,  fame  as  Irifh  ; reafon  of  it 
Worfhip,  places  of,  in  Ireland  ; names  oriental 


- 167 


- 294 

- 295 


firft 

- 315 


- 41 5 

- 146 

Writing, 


/ 
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Writing,  origin  of,  according  to  Arabian  and  Perfian 

tradition  - - _ . - 162 

Writing,  infcription  in  Pelafgian  chara&ers  - - 165 


Z. 


Zend  language,  what  ? 

Zingari,  gypfies  fo  called  ; etymon  of  the  name 
Zodiac,  known  to  Jacob  - 

- , invented  by  the  Chaldasans— conilellations 

exprefled  by  letters  of  celeftial  alphabet,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  Aire-Coti  who  formed  the  figures 
Zoroafter,  feveral  of  that  name  - 

4 
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"OMISSIONS. 


' P*  r33* — h*-  Ti-mor , God  (Shaw’s  Di&.)* 
literally,  the  great  circle  (See  p.  323).  The 
Phoenicians  thus  reprefented  the  Deity,  which 
they  probably  borrowed  of  the  Indians,  who 
reprefented  God  in  the  fame  manner,  as  we 
learn  from  Dellon. — u The  Indian  idolaters,  whom 
we  call  Gentiles,  all  agree  that  there  is  a God : 
but  fome  think  it  is  the  air ; others  that  it  is  the 
fuyi : others,  that  it  is  boiled  rice.  The  error  of 
the  lafl  proceeds  from  their  belief,  that  rice  is 
the  bell  prefervative  of  life  and  health.  But 
thefe  rice  worfhippers  neverthelefs  acknowledge 
another  God,  whom  they  call  Parana- Brouma, 
which  fignifies  mod  fublime,  mod  excellent ; and 
they  fay  the  letter  O is  this  God,  or,  rather, 
they  reprefent  him  by  this  fymbol  or  hierogly- 
phic; and  they  believe  that  he,  who  is  able  to 
exprefs  this  letter  in  his  lad  moments,  infallibly 
goes  to  heaven.”  (Voyage  de  M.  Dellon,  1 2mo. 
a Cologne,  1709.  See  a Review  of  it  in  Journal 
des  S9avans,  Sept.  1709.) 

P.  207.  Bes,  Bis , i..  e.  Cios,  money 
(O’Clery);  rent,  tribute  (O’Brien).  The  cur- 
rent money  in  Pegu,  in  1563,  was  the  Ganfa 
and  Byffa,  as  we  learn  from  Cmfa  Frederick,  a 
Venetian.  Ihe  Byjfa fays  he,  “ is  not  the 

money 


OMISSIONS. 


money  of  the  king,  but  every  one  may  (lamp  it 
that  will.  It  is  of  copper  and  lead  : when  they  put 
too  much  lead  in  it,  no  one  will  take  them.  The 
fyfa  is  worth,  after  our  accompt,  half  a ducat, 
little  more  or  lefs.”  (Voyage  and  Travels  of 
M.  Cmfa  Frederick,  Merchant,  of  Venice,  into 
the  Eaft  Indies,  1563,  in  Hacluyt’s  Collection 
of  Voyages,  London,  1600. 
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